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ABSTRACT 

The report on The American Indian Student in Higher 
Education acts as a guide for Indian students and as a resource for 
educators. The practical objectives of this Institute could be 
broadly defined as the transmissipn of a sensitivity for the special 
problems of prospective Indian students in gaining entrance to any 
one of a variety of educational institutions and successfully 
completing the course study. Specific problems which were given 
attention include admissions, financial aid, counseling, 
developmental education, curriculum reform and Native American . 
studies, continuing and adult education, vocational education, and 
teacher education programs. The report emphasizes the preeminent need 
for developing multicultural teacher education. Teacher training 
which develops a sensitivity to Native American concerns might be the 
key to the improvement of Indian education. Three model teacher 
training programs and the recommendations of the teacher education 
workshop committee are given as guides for the development of 
improved programs at teacher colleges. The report also conveys an 
overall knowledge and understanding of historical and contemp.orary 
Indian culture, life experience, and conflicts with the dopinant 
society, (FF) 
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Which Path ? 

This report on ''The Aincriciiii Iiuh'an StiukMit in lliiihcr lichiLMtion" attLMiipts to act as a eijiJe to 
the liuliaii stiukMit ami as a resource for e(hieators. Just as the cover ilepicts the liuHaii child beiiiii 
shown the sitins of the forest, this report proviiles iini<lance as today's hulian students choose and 
follow their own educational paths. lulucators can smooth these paths by applying this information in 
a response to the needs ami desires of the Indian people. 

The practical objectives of this Institute could be broailly defined as the transmission of a sensitivity 
for the special problems enc(nuUered by the prospective Indian student in iiaininy entrance to any one 
of a variety of educational institutions and snccessfully complctini* the course of study. Specific 
problems which were iiiven attention included admissions, financial aid, counselinu, developmental 
education, curriculum reform and Native .American stuilies. continuing ami adult education, vocational 
education, and teacher education programs. 

Consultants and lecturers with knowledge in these areas shared their experiences with the Institute 
participants. The most important lessons to be learned from these people is that no one remedy is a 
panacea and that the diverse nature of the Native American communily rc(iuires solutions best 
developed by Native Americans themselves and achieved with the help of the resources, technical 
assistance, and advice of educational institutions. 

The report emphasizes the pre-enn'nent need for developing multicultural teacher education. The 
training of teachers with a sensitivity to Native American concerns is a measure which might very well 
be the key to the improvement of Indian education. Three model teacher training programs and the 
recommendations of the teacher education workshop committee are reported as guides for the 
development of improved programs at teacher colleges. 

Although the Institute was targeted to Iiigher education, the nation's secondary schools - public, 
private, and Bureau of Indian Affairs' schools - often became the center of attention. Indeed, 
secondary education bore the brunt of the criticism as the root cause of many of the difficulties with 
which the Indian stuilent must cope at Iiigher levels. 

An important corrollary to the educational theme is Indian self-determination and community 
control. The actual implemenlalion of this principle in the educational sphere is demonstrated in 
reports on the '1-amily Plan for Indian Education'' in the state of Minnesota and the historical 
development of local control in the Mississippi Choctaw community. In a dissenting opinion on the 
trend of outside involvement, the noted Indian spokesman, Mr. Vine Deloria, makes a case . for 
noninterference by government agencies and educational institutions as a preferable path in Indian 
community development. 

All workshop reports reiterate the need for joint assessment and action. By depicting the possible 
relationships between the community, higher education, and the public schools, these reports illustrate 
how community development and educational opportunity can potentially join to foster the goals of 
Indian people. 

Beyond an orientation to specific educational problems, this report also attempts to convey an 
overall knowledge and understanding of the historical and contemporajy Native American culture, 
their life experience, and the conflict with the dominant society for the preservation and advancement 
of their culture. Dr. Sol Tax relates a personal account of a long association with Indian people which 
led him to an understanding of the clash of hidian and Western oriented cultures. Recognition of the 
differences, he believes, is an important first step in breaking down individual ethnocentrism. 
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This Inslilulc is one response lo Ihe need for 
improvement in Native American education. 
From an editorial perspective, this report is 
simply an extension of the Institute which 
enlarges and perpetuates the informational 
forum in another format. 

Problems of a human nature rarely have 
exactly suitable^ permanent solutions. The 
assaults of new influences (philosophical, tech- 
nological, demographicah etc.) which contin- 
ually alter the human condition often reshape 
the problems and, necessarily, their solutions. 
Such a situation as tliat of tlic Indian in 
education requires a sustained dialogue among 
those directly involved. That is tlie objective of 
this Institute. By enabling Indian people to 
speak directly to administrators of higher edu- 
cation insiitutions, the Indian perspective can 
be impressed upon a bureaucracy which, until 
lately, has been ethnically and culturally in- 
sulated. The workshops provide the initial 
opportunity for the participants to respond to 
the dialogue. Further follow-up efforts are 
anticipated when they return to their institu- 
tions. 

This report attempts to carr>' on the work of 
the Institute in develuping a dialogue. The 
report .submits the experiences, tluniglits, opin- 
ions, and recommendations of those who took 
part to the .scrutiny of a larger outside 
audience. This material is offered with the 
intent that its influence will have an impact m 
the .stale of Indian education and bring its 
readers to a new level of understanding. It is < 
assumed iliat the work of ilie Institute will be 
adapted or modified as individual circuni.siances 
and new situations iti ihis ongoing process 
demand. There is no preteiise that the remedies 
suggested herein will i>r can be universally 
applied. 

For those committed to change within the 
field of Indian education the scope of the 
problem, the great diversity among Indian 
people, and the ma/e of tentative solutions 
which arc olTered can be discouraging. But 
.simply having grappled with the issues and 
having been immersed in another c\iltural world 
is of value in itself, especially to our educa- 
tiDnal leaders. As Sol Tax indicated, it is a long 
process which denumds considerable ))atience 
to reach an vinderslanding of a totally different 
culture. 

A note should be made nf the limitations of 
a written report in transmitting the full picture 
of ihe Institute in all its dimension.s. Hopefully, 
distortion of the proceedings has been held to a 
mininunn. There are* however, unresolved dis- 
agreements and problems within. Nevertheless, 
this report should provide tlie raw material for 
.siudcnls andeducalors to develop specillc plans 
of action. 

- Roy Sandsirom 
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INTRODUCTION 



A Hierarchy of Priorities 

by Robert N.Wells 



Tlic need for a liicrarcfiy of priorities for tlic full scope of 
Indian education has clearly emerged from two successive 
institutes on "Tlie American Indian Student in Higher Educa- 
tion." 

Teacher Education 

Recognized by many as tiic first among these priorities is 
the need tor better prepared teachers in the primary and 
secondary schools serving Indian students. Much of the 
difficulty that the Indian student encounters at the collo'.o 
level can be traced to his pre college educational exp'^vience. 
Ninety-five percent of all teachers v/ho insUvrct Indian 
students are non-Indian. As a result, the lnd).:n^ i^tudent finds 
himself normally attending a school }>':'ii-.arily staffed and 
directed by non-Indians who as a group do not have a broad 
understanding of the culture, history, and life-style of the 
Indian students they teach. There is little or no preparation in 
leaclier education programs or in-service programs for teachers 
which serves to iieighten their awareness of Indian culture or 
create a sensitivity to the Indian way. Moreover, the curricu- 
lum in the school does little to stimulate tlie student's cultural 
awareness or engender pride in being Indian. Drop-oul rales 
approaching 50% at the secondary level arc in part explainable 
because of the lack of relevance to the Indian student of the 
white oriented curriculum and the inscnsitivity of teachers to 
the Indian student and his culture. Until this gap is closed, 
higher education will have to continue to compensate for these 
deficiencies in precollege education. 

For the foreseeable future, large numbers of Indian 
students will be taught by whites. It is imperative that these 
tcaclicrs undergo as part of their teacher training program 
exposure to the Indian culture which will develop an apprecia- 
tion of the unique experiences tluit the Indian student brings 
to the classroom. A principal task of teacher education 
institutions will be to develop teacher education programs 
designed to meet the special needs of both Indian and 
non-Indian teachers who will be serving in sciiool systems 
which Indian students attend. Equally important for the short 
run is the need to provide workshops and in-service trahiing 
modules for teachers presently working with Indian students. 
Critical to the success of these projects is the involvemetit of 
the Indian community in • helping to shape the teacher 
education curriculum designs and in-service programs. 

Currently the teacher education programs underway at the 
University of Georgia and the University of Arizona seek to 
develop a method of teacher education which incorporates 
along with subject matter competency a fuller understanding 

cv 



of Indian language, culture, and bfiiory. The importance of 
these projects is that they arc ^'iie first attempts to include 
biculturai aiid bilingual materials and te^ iiing methods into a 
teacher certification program for Native American college 
students who wi!' be teaching in the Indian community. States 
and school districts with large concentrations of Indian 
students Jiould be iiware of these experimental programs as 
well us the biculturai education programs being conducted at 
I'xamah and Rough Rock on the Navajo Reservation, the 
Rocky Boy School in Montana, and the Native American 
primary and secondary curriculinn projects under development 
in South Diikota and New York State. 

Community Education 

A second important priority for Indian conmumities is the 
regaining and retaining of control over their own education. 
American Indians are now serving on school boards, directing 
lederully funded Conununity Action Programs, and supervising 
services which were previously provided and directed by 
others. Colleges and universities with close proximity to .such 
conununities have a special obligation to ascertain from Indian 
leaders ways in which they might provide educatioiuil assis- 
tance that can enhance greater self-determiiuitiou by Indian 
communities. On all reservations and in the cities where 
Indians have resettled there is a demonstrated need to pr« vide 
a broad range of educational assistance to the h)dian jom- 
m unity. Because of the tragic neglect of the American T^dian 
and his culture by our educational system, large numbers of 
Native Americans lack even the most basic skills to function in 
our society. The innovative and community based educational 
program in existence in the state of Mimiesota, which provides 
a comprehensivo educational experience for Indians, is thr first 
attempt to critically examine t!ie educational needs of the 
Indian population ovor a wide area and to construct a 
complete package of programs designed to meet the particular 
needs of the Chippewa and S^^r'y people living in that state. 

Special Relationship of the Community College 

The community college, both academic and vocational, is 
another aspect of education requiring priority attention. For 
young Indian students entering higher education the commu- 
nity college may have the attractiveness that the four-year 
school does not initially provide. Open admissions, remedial 
and supportive services, technical education programs, close 
proximity to home (reservation and urban areas), and low cost 
are only a few of the advantages appropriate to the special 
needs of the Indian student. There must be a campaign to 
sensitize the community colleges and to refocu'i their re- 



sources. Willi oj)eratioival and atliludiiKil inotiiUcaMons. the 
two-year conuniinity college could be Uie lypc ofeduciitioiial 
institution most responsive to the reservation or urban Indian 
conniiunity. Because of their local outlook, they are well 
equipped to assist the Indian leadership in identifying nnd 
determining the particular educational heeds of the com- 
munity and mutually developing on-canipus and community 
based cxtcn.sion programs. The ultimate self-determination of 
Native American conununlties will in large measure rest with 
their ability to perform the necessary connnunity functions, 
and the community college can play an important role in ihi.s 
process. 

Total Institutional Support 

A successful educational experience for the Native Amer- 
ican student at the college or university level involves an 
institutional commitment of a comprehensive nature. It is not 
enough merely to put out good lines of contact to Indian 
communities, to develop sound llnancial aid packaging for 
Indian students, or to add a few courses in Indian history, 
culture, and native crafts. A sound academic experience for 
the Indian student involves a well conceived jnogram that will 
• have continuing support at the highest levels of the institution. 
At a minimum, the supportive services at each institution 
should meet the counseling and developmental education 
needs of the Indian student the college seeks to attract. 

Experiences at a number of colleges and universities provide 
us with some realistic guidelines that may help in shaping the 
direction of programs geared to serving the Native American 
student. Those institutions which have had the greatest degree 
of success have developed an on- campus educational program 
that has been specifically designed to anticipate the students' 
needs from the moment he arrives at the school. Institute 
discussions iden tilled the special program for Native American 
students at Brigham Young University as a model to which 
other institutions could look. Brigham Young has prospered 
where others have failed principally because the school has 
accepted a broad based commitment to the students. Teachers, 
counselors, and administrative staff are recruited and specially 
trained to be sensitive to Native American cultures and 
life-styles. The educational program has been designed to cope 
with the students' academic shortcomings while simultaneous- 
ly stressing the importance of Indian ethnic pride. The 
religious orientation of the Brigham Young progiam notwith- 
standing, there have been so few successful educational 
programs for American Indians in higher education that this 
pioneer program merits close attention and investigation. 

Clearinghouses 

As another priority step to improve higher education 
opportunities for Native Americans, a wider dissemination of 
information about higher education needs to be made to the 
Indian community, school districts serving Indian students, 
and to institutions of higher education themselves. At present 
there are no central or regional clearinghouses which might aid 
educators in identifying Indian students desirous of post- 
secondary education or which might assist Indian community 
leadership in seeking out colleges and universities that are 
recruiting Indian students. Programs such as Talent Search and 
the College Bound Corporation, which have been so successful 
in identifying Afro- and Spanish-American students desiring to 
attend college, should be expanded to include greater numbers 
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of Native Americans and to establish regionally based clearing- 
houses cooperatively staffed by clusters of colleges and Indian 
personnel. t:ach year substantial numbers of .American Indians 
are denied the opportunity of higher education soley because 
they lack the knowledge of what is available to them. The 
remoteness and isolation of the reservation connnunities and 
the seemingly invisible nature of tlie Indian in the central city, 
should be no barrier to liighcr education. 

The Urban Indian's Plight 

Special mention should be made of the educational 
disadvantage of the urban Indian student. Today, aj^proxi- 
mately one in three Indians live off the reservatiotu most of 
them in the central cities. Moreover, by virtue of their 
departure from tlie reservation, they lack the protection 
afforded to the enrolled tribal member on the reserve under 
the federal trust responsibility. In most cities Indians arc an 
invisible minority which suffers fioin alienation, few social 
services due tti tlieir lack of political clout, and. in many cases, 
open racial hostility. They i^ave little effective economic or 
l^olitical power and no substantial voice in community 
educational policy. Tfiesc conditions have created a burden- 
some atmosphere of apathy and lack of parlicipatioii. The 
problem of accessibility to urban Indian students, identifying 
them througii school census figures, and establishing lines of 
conmumication to urban Indian leadership should not be 
minimized. However, in most cities there are Indian social 
clubs, Indian centers, and other groups. Beyond this, many 
urban Indians maintain ties with the reservations and can he. 
identilled in this manner. 

Implementing the Priorities 

These are but a few suggested priority items in Indian 
education that affect colleges and uriiver.silies. It is evident 
that these priorities, once identified and ordered by the Indian 
people, must be brought to bear on our educational institu- 
tions so that effective efforts at changing the now dismal 
situation can be implemented. Only a carefully planned and 
coordinated effort will breach a system which has previously 
withstood several worthy, but ineffective, assaults. We must 
insure that institutions of higher education reach out to help 
the Indian people with all the resources at their command. 

The establishment of specific objectives has proved valuable 
in focusing energies and resources during the course of 
program development at St, Lawrence. We have been blessed 
with some success in the past, and we presently are attempting 
to translate several new ideas, including some from this 
Institute, into productive piograms. On the horizon is a 
Special Services program, a new concept for the Institute, and 
a teacher education project. St. Lawrence is deeply indebted 
to the St. Regis Mohawk community whose help and guidance 
in planning this Institute was invaluable. We would also like to 
thank the Syracuse Indian community for the courtesies that 
they extended to us. Personally, I would like to express my 
giatitude to all the staff members, resource people, and 
participants who contributed so greatly to the Institute. 

For the second successive year the Institute extends its 
thanks to the Xerox Corporation whose interest and involve- 
ment with the problems of the Native American has been 
manifested in a grant which when supplemented with the 
generous gift of an anonymous donor made the dissemination 
of these proceedings possible. 
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Let the 
Indian Speak 



A plea lo lisicii to llic Imlian is rcgislered hy a noled 
aiitlin>poli>giNt as he relates a personal acctnint of the 
litiig process iit' coming to under stanil anotlier culture 



I 




by 

Sol Tax 



It is a failacy that the 
cxjwrt knows better what 
should happen to people 
than the people themselves 



My explanalit>n ol* lunv I came \o know American Indians and learn anthropoh^gy lrt>m 
thcni is personal. While nv> two people become educated in the same way, the example of 
any one is perhaps a datum worth noting. My own particular example may ni>t be very 
typical, hut it is the i>nly i>ne I have. Therelore. I t>lTer yini an examination i>f myself and 
American Indians in iuxtapi>sitii>n over the course o\' A\ years. Obviously, I will be telling 
abiUil i>nly one view i>t*that relationship my own. 

The main point I want u> illustrate is that one does not have io bcctmie an Indian in order 
lo inulerstand an Indian. I came lo know and appreciate American Indians (and therefore lo 
understand myself as being different from them) at one level without changing myself and at 
ani>ther level changing myself very importantly. Distinguishing the level at whicli one 
changes in being cidturally educated Worn the level at which one docs not change is very 
signillcant. 

We will discuss those inherent cultural bonds held in common by .American Indians and 
basic lo their life views. These are the big points in connuon;all of the little things, such as 
whether men and women arc treated the same from tribe to tribe, arc relatively 
iHiimpi>rlant. They arc interesting questions for the profession of anthropology and for 
ordinary human curiosity, but anything that anthropologists talk about in our mumbo- 
jumbo way about culture and culture traits, which are our artifacts, are inventions of my 
profession and we are experts in being able to talk about them. We make them important 
because, imlike the more subtle problems, we can talk about and deal with them. We split 
hair.s over their definition and existence in the professional game we play. The words and 
concepts are ours; they are not nearly as important as getting a feeling for the differences 
between two radically different cultures. 

I also want to expose the fallacy that one knows better what should happen to people 
llian the people themselves. It will become evident wliy in anthropology one learns lo avoid, 
usually unsuccessfully, being an expert about American Indians. To be called an expert when 



Or, Sol Tax is professor of anthropology at the University of Chicago and director of the Smithsonian 
Institution's Center for the Study of Man Dr. Tax has had a distinguished career in anthropology as 
author, editor (among his many articles and books is A Heritage of Conquest 11952}), former president 
of the American Anthropological Association, and as a friend of the American Indians. As president of 
the International Union of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences, Dr, Tax is presently planning a 
Congress on Cultural Pluralism to be convened in August and September of 1973, during which time 
native peoples front around the world will meet to discuss common problems of exploitation, racism, and 
survival 
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IIkmo aic :in\ liuliiiiis nioiiiul is iiu cnih:iir:issiiKMU s:iy ihc ie:is(. In (he whoic coiiccjM 
of the cxjKMt the iikM lluil viineoiK' knows more iihoiit sonic hiriie siihjccl lluin the people 
who :iie iheinsclves involved in lh;i( ;ire;i ot'stiuly is p:ir( of the worst of American ;ind 
NVeslein r.iin»pe;in cuhiiie. I im e\;ntiplc. ;niy(Mie who is an e\j>er( on eihicniion is presunicd 
to he hnikeil up to hy teachers who are doinit it every day. lieinii ;in expert, however, is :i 
rttle (hat is iiiven to some individuals anil is nnich admired. I'ew{)e(tple in the United States 
would ask whether I have done well hy my cliildien; these things are not so noteworthy. 

I would m»i mind the concept of expertise so much except lor the implication which is 
real and dani!erous: I have foimd that as soon as I think I liMve learned something. I (|uit 
kMinini* ahout it. One can rationalize, as we often do. "W ' know this as of this nu)menl 
hnt I am willini! to listen to chaniies." lJut. in fuet. on. ^ not; when we are asked u 
ijuestiiin wo convince tuirselves that the answer we have iiivcn is reasonahly eood under the 
ciicunjstances. We do this in class every day. Then other people pick it up and hounce it 
hack to us and our havinii heen tjUoted is what makes us an expert. It is not only that wc 
have said it, hut that someone said we said it that makes it important. And the learning 
experience is gone. 



I am going to hegin with poi tit)ns of a letter which I had occasion to write this year to 
IVolessoi (ieorge Spiiuller. educator and anthropologist at Stanford University. I lis students, 
jK()hahly many of whom were Indians, were jnessuring him to answer some of the criticisms 
that had heen leveleil against anthropologists. Me wrote to me with the implicit plea, "What 
shall I tell my students?" lie osiensihiy wanted a defense. It gave me occasion to think about 
what antri»s have done. This is i>ne area where I am a real expert: I have had 40 years of 
living with myself and with American Indians and I have hccoine conscious over those years 
of what I was and was not doing, what my colleagues were and were not doing, and what ) 
did and did mit know. I did not feel that I slu»uld del'end anthropologists; some of what we 
have done is indefensible with respect to American Indians. I preferred toexjilain why it is 
we do things wri)ng once in a while or why we do not ilo things right. 

Ilindsiglil suggests that over the years anthropologists took Indians for granted, 
helping them as friends whenever they could; identifying with them completely at 
times; but by anil large I'eeling thai recording the culture was itself a service 
jusiilying their research .... Iking with Indians only \o learn from ihcin was 
reci)gnition of their value, and helped Indian nu)rale. Missionaries and other 
do-gooders always reijuircd that Indians repay ihem by changing, anthropologists 
made no demands. 

Until the late M)jO's Indian conmiunities were set in what to them was a 
generally satisfactory reservation culture. They had settled down to be left alone » 
and they generally preferred their isolation. Non-Indian organizations worked on 
their behalf; it is hard to discover now whether most of the Indians knew of or 
wanted the help of such organizations as the Indian Rights Association. When 
l-'ranklin I). Roosevelt, Harold Ickes. and John Collier established the "New Deal 
for Indians." more hidian participation followed, since the tribes had to vote on 
their own reorganization. The exercise exposed serious and bitter divisions within 
most tribes ~ divisions hitheito less signillcant (and kept to themselves) because 
they had nothing important to decide communally. It was in this period that 
sel {-consciousness, social problems, and political movements began. During this 
period anlhropologists were heavily involved in these first benign attempts by our 
governmenl to bring Indians out of their isolation and poverty .... 

The inunediale post World War II years saw (I) a reversal of the Collier federal 
policy of respect for Indian community cultures and reversion to a policy of 
"become like us or starve;" (2) the return of Indians from overseas service in World 
War II which was by far the greatest exposure in modern history to life outside 
isolated Indian communities; and (3) an increasing need by everybody in American 
society for participation in the cash ecoiu>my, coupled with the beginning of a large 
increase in American Indian populations. It was difllcult in most cases for Indian 
communities to retain their indcjicndence: people had to cat, pay for cars and 
gasoline to earn livings, and so on. The Indians, however, were not only isolated 
tribe by tribe, but within each, factionalism became more rather than less 
pronounced as community respon.ses to social needs became more necessary. 

It was precisely during this posl-war period that anthropologists were least 
involved in Indian affairs. With the end of colonialism and the growth of U.S. 
power, the worlds of Africa, Asia, and Latin America came (o occupy most of the 
attentiim of American anthropologists; our rapidly growing numbers were 



Just when the American 
Indians needed help, the 
anthropologists were least 
involved 



Why Do Anthropologists Do What They Do? 




No individual's lifetime 
could provide' the time and 
energy to do enough 



Why should one want to 
change the world? 



under-proportionaleiy occupied wii!i American Indians, except periiaps lo provide 
convenient spots to train students. 

T!ie result was t!iat just wlien Nortli American Indians needed our !ielp most 
anthropologists were least involved. As tiie second half of the century unfolded, we 
maint'jined the original relationsliip established in different circumstances in liie 
first (hird of tiie century .... 

Ant!iropoh)gy in that post-war era was busy trying to develop positive "theory" 
to replace its humanistic, non-rigorous tradition of being mainly a corrective to the 
ethnocentrisni characteristic of social sciences. In this thrust, with many students to 
train anrl place in the academic professions, the value of theory dominated more 
and more any "practical'' or applied anthropology. I do not mention the exceptions 
that proved the rule, including the fact that the Society for Applied Anthropology 
survived and grew (but not proportionately) in this same period. 

Awierican anthropologists were equally blind to other problems of our society 
during the '50's, as were most scholars and, of course, most citizens. It was only 
with the success of the civil rights rebellion and the successive youth and peace 
movements that anthropologists began to be shaken out of their isolation. The 
reaction of the people that the profession had ignored came to us as a surprise. We 
were especially hurt by the icaction of our friends among American Indians. Those 
of us who were "exception., to the rule'' were perhaps especially hurt, tarred as we 
were with a too inclusive brush. But we should not be surprised that we must share 
the collective responsibilitv; and anyway the most action-oriented of us did not do 
enough. No individual's lifetime could provide the time and energy to do enougii 
under the circumstances. 

Tliis letter provides background to the developments in anthropology which bore on the 
discipline's influence among the Indians, I will continue with some personal history which 
relates to my learning experiences through my work in anthropology, I believe it worthwhile 
to give you this autobiographical information because, if there is any hope at all, it may 
provide insiglits to others who will not go through the same process but who may be able to 
acquire, in some second-hand way, the empathy and attitude which comes naturally to 
someone who has had this type of experience and which is necessary for anyone working 
with American Indians. 



s an undergraduate student in anthropology at the University of Wisconsin, I was 



Jl\. involved in student affairs. Although we did not have long hair, we ran our 
mimeograph machines, did the equivalent of picketing, and undertook other political 
activities. There was no doubt in my mind that I would take advantage of an opportunity to 
change anything that was around me into something better. I think this would incapsulate 
the difference between Indian culture and Western European culture more than anything 
else. Why should one want to change the worid? The world was here before the individual 
was here and it is going to be here a long time after. This is an attitude of mind which we 
have that is deserving of emphasis. We do not have tHe notion that anything is necessarily 
good simply because it exists. It always seems possible that something could be done with 
the worid (every part of it) to make it better. This is a radiciil view; maybe it is not shared by 
all of us equally. J was at one end of the scale in our culture as I grew up. However, I would 
not even have been aware of this or able to write this if I had not had a number of years of 
experience with the Indian culture. 1 did learn from Indians who I was by contrast, and in 
that way came to understand what the differeRce was, 

For some reason which I cannot explain, when I went into graduate school, my activism 
ceased and I settled down to learn anthropology. There was a period of about ten years 
when my wanting to change the worid was sublimated (or the opposite) into wanting to 
change anthropological theory. During this period, I had my first fieldwork experience with 
American Indians. I received a fellowship to go to the Mescalero Apache Indian Reservation 
in New Mexico with a field party of half a dozen colleagues under the direction of Professor 
Ruth Benedict. Most of what I remember from that experience is sitting and taking notes. I 
only learned what they told me in answer to the questions I asked; I did not learn about 
Indians. 



Few of my anthropological colleagues or professors really knew anything about the 
Indians they had been studying. Most of these people were skimming off the anthropological 




Our Interests or Indian Interests 
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cream by asking questions of our interest, not tiie Indian\s interest. It is remarkable iiow 
little one learns when you ask tiie questions, wait for tiie answers, and go on to tiie next 
question. I will give you the extreme example, the nature of a profe.ssional anthropologist 
and his prejudices which keeps him from seeing thing.s as they are. When I was preparing to 
do research for my PhD thesis among the Mesquakie (Sac-Fox) Indians in Iowa, I wrote to 
the anthropologist who had worked there before. It was a polite and useful thing to do. I 
said' I was going to study the social organization of the Mesquakie. He had been there for 
twenty years collecting data, writing down things about their religion, and publishing lots of 
little technical books which the Bureau of American Ethnology printed. He wrote back to 
me saying,. "You can go there if you want to, but the social organization is gone.'' Tlie social 
organization is gone. To me, if there is a group of people, you have some social organization. 
What he meant was that some picture he had in his mind of what he thought it ouglu to have 
been in the past had changed into something else which he was not interested in. I cannot 
emphasize too much that the problems the anthropologist is interested in are not usually the 
problems which interest Indians. There is some overlap, but not too much. 

During the summer of 1932 I went to do field work with the Mesquakies. I went to the 
Mesquakies not to do anything about the Mesquakies, but to do something about learning a 
kinship system. I was alone tlicn, and my exposure was greater than when I was with a 
group; I had to get to know the Indians better. But as I look back, I see that I did not come 
to know them very well. However, I did talk with them, and we must have talked in part 
about what they wanted to talk about because when I went there I did not know they had 
political factions. I learned about these factions from the Indians who spoke about them 
much of the time. Like a good anthropologist, I listened to what they said, and I learned the 
kinship system in their terms. But I tried to relate it to anthropology, not to the Indians. 

I returned to the Fo.v in 1934, fmished my PhD, and then went to Guatemala. I very soon 
discovered that kinship was not important there, so I turned to the economy and other 
aspects of their culture instead. I found their economy to be very much like the one that I 
had been brought up to understand; that is, they were very economically oriented peasants 
and still are. The small peddlers, market people, and others all are trying to earn money. 
They are a people who worry about the future. There is a sense of individual responsibility, a 
notion of getting ahead of the game so that you have something for your children, and so 
on. In other words, among these peasant people I found little to contrast with my own way 
of life, and interestingly enough I did not make the contrast with North American Indians. I 
had never learned this about them; I may have assumed it, but I never made it explicit in my 
mind that the American Indian, unlike me, is not economically oriented. It was not until I 
came back to North America to work with Indians again that even this simple revelation 
came upon me. Despite four sununers of rather intimate contact with American Indians, I 
had not even begun to understand what we might call their ''psychology/.*' I understood 
some externals of their culture, and I was not wrong in what I wrote about them. But this 
only shows that there are many things one can learn about a culture or a community 
without understanding what makes the people tick. 

It was not until 1946 when I returned to the Fox, fifteen years after my first contact 
with American Indians, that my education about Indians, and therefore a changed view of 
myself, really began. I had not noticed a contrast between the Guatamalans and myself 
because they were so much like myself. Since I had not noticed the contrast between the 
Indians and myself earlier, it was not likely that I would have noticed it between two groups 
of Indians. However, I cannot say that those years of experience and thinking were wasted — 
they may have made possible what was to come. 

In 1943 I wrote a paper on ''Anthropology and Administration" (Documentary History 
of the Fox Project, pp. 15-24) in which I indicated the return of my social 
consciousness. Until then the idealistic social leanings of my youth had been sublimated into 
creativity in anthropology rather than social affairs. Although in large degree I had separated 
anthropology and action through those years, as soon as we became involved with the Fox 
project, I reverted radically. In part this was due to external circumstances, namely the war. 
Hitler's regime destroyed any thoughts that everything was right with the world and that 
there could not be wicked people. Also, in part, another younger generation was influencing 



The problems which interest 
anthropologists are not 
usually the problems which 
interest Indians 



There are many things one 
can learn about a culture 
without understanding what 
makes the people tick 




inc. I came back to tlic university from Guatemala during tiie war and for tiirce or four years 
I was in contact witii students wiio were pressing me to become im activist again. 
Furtiiermore, tiie motivation for tiie Indians iiad ciianged; tlius, tiie ciiange in me was also 
related to the change in them. 

When we began the Fox project, the question arose as to whether one could deal with 
their problems. It was evident when I said yes that another part of me hud come buck. As 
soon as this happened, I could no longer deal with Indians in the traditional anthropological 
way. I could no longer deal in the abstract with their kinship system or other aspects of their 
culture or with information I could gather from interviews and then put together at home on 
paper. I had to deal with them as human beings, as Indians trying to do things Ihey were 
unable lo do; in short, I had lo deal with their problems. As soon as there were some obvious 
Learning to relate to . problems, so obvious that you could not hide (hem (which there were not when I 'was first 
human beings, not just there in the early thirties), you had to deal with human beings, not just cultures. When you 
cultures '"^"^^ dealing with human beings and human problems, then you have to pull out what is 
relevant in your tool box that might be useful in a particular situation, and then you begin 
to learn some kind of subtler anthropolog>'. 

It is For the Indian to Decide 
As soon as we began to deal with the Indians in an action-oriented way, the question that 
arose wa.s, if we are trying to help these Indians, what do we want to become of them? Do 
we want them to become. assimilated into American life or do we want them to find ways to 
preserve their culture while on the reservation? Initially the students were divided on this, 
and it was not until we all returned to the university and had continuing discussions during 
the year that we final ly realized that the answer was simple — it was not for us to make the 
decision about what should become of Indians. We could only provide realistic alternatives 
so that if any individual Indian or a whole community wanted to enter American society, it 
could be done with decency from their point of view. On the other hand, if they wanted to 

• remain on the reservation, that too could be done with decency from their point of view. 
The problem was that they were not offered alternatives that made for a life which was 
tolerable to them as individuals or as a community. This was the first lesson 1 learned either 
from or about Indians, and it is one that most people still do not seem to have learned. In 
general, the "expert" is seen as the one who knows better what should happen to people 
than the people ihcinselves. 

It is not totally surprising that we learned this in connection with American Indians 
because this is part of Indian culture. It is not part of the culture I grew up with, and it is 
not part of the culture that most Americans grow up with. Live and let live: let people 
decide for themselves how to do what they want to do. This is rather Bohemian in our 
culture, in dealing with Indians, apparently we absorbed something from them, even though 
we thought we had thought of it ourselves. From that time on, I began to learn more and 
more from Indians, and everything I have learned from them is somehow connected with 
what is peculiar lo American Indian culture in contrast to middle-class culture. Not only is 
Learning from Indians ~ ij^j^jj. ^yy^^^ of culture probably much more widespread in the world, it is also in opposition lo 
a elasli of cultures much of what is established in our culture, and thus rebels against our establishment. . 

I remember, however, how innocent I continued to be. Everything had to be learned step 
by step. My students and I had painfully learned the lesson that it was the Indian's 
choice as to what they wanted to become or what they wanted for their children. But this 
was with the assumption that sooner or later, it was only a matter of time, Indians would 
melt into the general American culture. This was the melting pot theory which is part of 
American life, and it should not be surprising that we accepted this as an inevitable process. 
In 1950 I visited the Southwest for the first time since I had begun to notice, instead of 
' , Study, Indians. I particularly remember passing through the Hopi mesas. Whereas the Fox are 
relatively accullurated, the Hopi are thouglit of as being very Indian. They have lived far out 
in the desert for hundreds of years, whereas the Fox have lived right in the midst of 
middle-class farming society for hundreds of years. However, what. struck me about the Hopi 
when I got to know them was their similarity with the Fox. Just because the Fox wear 

• trousers or look like Iowa farmers, just because some of them speak English, why did I 
assume that it is any sign of inculturajion? It dawned on me that if the Hopi were the 
famous people who had not changed, and if the Fox had not changed either, then how could 
one assume that it was inevitable that they would change? As soon as the question is asked. 
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you can begin to notice a great number of otiicr peoples around tiic world who have not 
merged simply because they were" in contact. The Chinese became agriculturalists as did the 
Europeans, but despite all the processes :)f civilization, the cultural differences between Kast 
and West iiave not merged. 



This second insight may not seem new now. but in 1950 it received a remarkable reaction 
wIiQn we presented it at the Central States Anthropological Society meeting in Columbus. 
Ohio. I took two of my students with me, one of whom had been working at Fort Berthold 
and another who had been working with the Fox, and we gave a set of three papers. I gave a 
paper on ^'Acculturation" {Documentary History of the Fox Project, pp. 171-176). and the 
students each presented a case study, one of Fort Berthold and the other of the Fox. We 
discussed why so-called acculturation or assimilation is not a necessary consequence of 
contact. We had a whole session to ourselves, and after about forty-five minutes of 
discussion with our colleagues in anthropology, I finally realized that they did not 
understand what we were saying. In fact, it finally came out that they were assuming that we 
could not possibly be saying that assimilation will //cwr occur. Assuming that assimilation is 
inevitable, they thought we were only arguing that it takes place slowly. This was a lesson to 
me about American culture and how deeply this idea is held. 

A few months later I went to a conference in Washington called by the Association on 
\ American Indian Affairs. Congressmen, members of the Indian Bureau, and others were 
invited in an attempt to get help for Indians. Many Indians from all over the country were 
* also brought to the conference, as well as a number of leading anthropologists in the field of 
Indian affairs. It was called a Conference on Assimilation and the message from the 
beginning was assimilation is inevitable, but please do not make it so fast that it hurts. 
Indians from the Southwest and the Northwest dutifully made speeches for the congressmen 
and others, all of them saying that of course assimilation is inevitable, but take into account 
the fact that it wili take time. The Indians themselves were saying this. 

Finally, I could not stand it any longer, so I spoke safely and briefly. The point I made 
was that as an anthropologist with experience, I did not see any reason to believe that 
assimilation is inevitable. There is no reason to believe that any of the American Indian 
cultures cannot exist as long as any other cultures in the world. When you say assimilation is 
inevitable, you are expressing a value judgment, not simply making a prediction, because 
then you can immediately say that some cultures are farther along the road than others, 
some are more progressive and some are more backward, as if there is an inevitable goal 
toward which we are all marching. 

Unlike my colleagues in anthropology who did not understand that point, the Indians, 
one after another, just as though they had lifted off a big burden, immediately outlawed the 
word assimilation. Somebody had told them that it did not have to happen which 
legitimized what they had felt all along but somehow had been constrained from saying, A 
long debate among the others followed, but never thereafter, as far as I know, did Indians 
admit that assimilation was inevitable. That which had been so important to Americans had 
been adopted by the Indians who did not really believe it. They talked to whites this way 
because in a sense it was their way of showing respect; it amounted to saying, ''Of course we 
want to be like you.** So again I learned a little more about Indians, how they behave, why 
they behave the way they do, and the fact that they really do not believe in assimilation and 
that whites do. The basic problem is simply tlie belief on the part of whites that Indians are 
just a temporary problem whi^h will disappear and the reaction of the Indians by either 
withdrawing, doing nothing at all, or by simply living with it. Again we learned the lesson 
that Indians have a culture which is in a deep sense very different from white culture. 
However, a relationship was established which hid both differences and similarities, and we 
were dealing with a difficult social psychological relationship. 



nderstanding the real problem involves knowing the interpretation of history that you 



discover has always been the Indians* interpretation of history. The Indians saw that 
the white man was trying to change them in a way they did not want to be changed. The 
fact that I had to learn it from Indians does not mean that the Indians did not always know 
it, whether implicitly, explicitly, by instinct, by tradition, or whatever. Of course the Indians 
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knew this and were acting on the basis of it. It is just that none ot' us knew it. Now tiic 
present problem of American hidians tiien becomes obvious - it is 200 iniiiion wliitc 
Americans wiio are still doing the same thing. 

The Bias of History 

Recently 1 have written a Forward to a book. This Countr}' Was Ours, by Virgil Vogel. He 
has been working on American Indian history and has become immersed in the Indian point 
of view, as so many of us have. The question the book poses is. how do you correct the 
terrible biases that you get when all the history that anyone ever reads in this country is 
written completely and entirely on one side of the fence? In the early days when anyone 
counted Indians, he was counting how many braves he had killed. The account of Custer's 
battle or any of these things is always done from the point of view of someone who is 
personally involved and interested. The original data, first hand data, comes from people 
who are being defensive about what they have done, or have a point to make, or arc doing it 
for money or any other reason that you can imagine. Historians have accepted this; they 
should have said there is no history of the American frontier because we do not have data 
from both sides. Any law court would insist that a defense attorney call some witnesses for 
his client or they would not think it right. But over the years historians have permitted 
themselves (not only and obviously with Indians, but with blacks. Mexicans, and with every 
other kind of people) to go on with one side of the story which is utterly false on principle. 
In details you have to spell out all the individual faults of each case, but on principle it is as 
utterly false a one-sided history by interested persons as you would expect to find. And you 
would not pay any attention to it if it were not written up in good history books that you 
read from the time you are a child in school. This Forward [excerpted here] represents the 
fruition of my thouglits after 4 1 years of deliberation. 

Why write of guilt? Great nations, surely empires, are built on the destruction of 
peoples and cultures. Those who survive often think this natural and inevitable, and 
indeed the survival of the fittest, and so are able to put aside the unjust and 
immoral behavior of forebears even as they enjoy the profits. But the peoples and 
cultures "left for dead" on the wayside have not died; and the descendants of those 
"fittest" whose guilt seemed safely buried with the ashes find that the ashes are- 
embers which burst into Hames because the moral values in the culture have never 
changed. The fittest of earlier days were only at that time the strongest; and our 
culture never has accepted that "miglit makes right," So there is no denying the 
evidence of past wrongs when the victims rise to show themselves. 

This is the whole story »of our "Original Sin" - what we have done to the 
peoples who were living in North America when the Europeans first crossed the 
Atlantic, Had they followed the "inevitable", path to disappearance (which 
Europeans convinced themselves was prescribed by history and justified their 
occupation of the continent) this story would still have been worth the telling. But 
it is necessary to relate because the Indians are not only still here, and growing in 
numbers and in identification with their tribal forebears, but it is we - 200 million 
non-Indian Americans in the I970's - who are behaving still as our forebears did, 
still taking from them the driblets of land they have left, and living by the same 
rationalizations. But what may have seemed then to be a necessary evil, is now a 
series of unmitigated unnecessary evils which rise in part from the continued avarice 
of a few, and in larger part from the psychological need now to hidle the enormity 
of our earlier sin. By no stretch of the imagination is it now economically or 
politically necessary to'deny to Indians what they need and ask for: 

"When Indians speak of the continent they yielded, they are not referring 
only to the loss of some millions of acres of real estate. They have in mind 
that the land supported a universe of things they knew, valued, and loved. 

"With that continent gone, except for the few poor parcels they still 
retain, the basis of life is held, but they mean to hold the scraps and parcels as 
earnestly as any small nation or ethnic group was ever determined to hold to 
identity and survival. 

"What we ask of America is not charity, not paternalism, even when 
benevolent. We ask only that the nature of our situation be recognized and 
made the basis of policy and action. 

"In short, the Indians ask for assistance, technical and financial, for the 
time needed, however long that may be, to regain in the America of the space 
age some measure of the adjustment they enjoyed as the original possessors of 
their native land. [Declaration of Indian Purpose, American Indian Chicago 
Conference; Chicago, Illinois; June, 1961.] " 



Wc have the wealth and the technology, and could garner the wisdom with the 
help of the hidians themselves, to do precisely that. With our growing urbanization, 
we are vacating again almost the whole of the continent. We no longer '*need'' all 
tiiat land and are only misuing it as we once misused (he people who treated it as 
sacred. Yet in November of 1969 when a small group who symbolically represented 
"Indians of All Tribes" occupied the rocky island of Alcatraz as a symbol of Indian 
repossession of what to the whiteman is barren wasteland (but to the Indian part of 
a sacred heritage for which Ihey can also find praclical use), we could not bring 
ourselves to give it to them. Over the winter of 1969 the governments in 
Washington and Sacramento, and the press and public, enthusiastically applauded 
the Indian initiative and moved happily to make a priceless (and costless) gesture; 
but in the end the *1iigher" need to support law and order prevailed; a single small 
illegal act could not be condoned. From Plymouth Rock, where we had been 
welcomed, we had moved ruthlessly across the continent; I presume it would have 
expo.sed to ourselves our own enormous illegality to have accepted the Indian riglit 
to the last rock on the other shore. One newspaper suggested, the day after the first 
landing, that the federal government simply give the "Indians of All Tribes" a 
permit to stay on the island. So simple a solution might have changed the course of 
American thought, making it thereafter unnecessary to oppose restitutive acts. 

So much for the hangup of at least the leadership of 200 million non-Indian 
Americans. Suppose we now recognize our irrational block and determine not to let 
it interfere any longer with intelligent policy - what else would be involved? 

It is understandable that when well-meaning non-Indians propose remedies for 
poverty and disease based on policies supporting individual freedom, equality, and 
autonomy, (hey are surprised and disappointed at the reaction of the Indians they 
hope to benefit. Pluralism has in recent years become an American value in the 
context of protecting what have become religious and ethnic voluntary organiza- 
tions to which individuals may choose to belong. Tribal people are hurt more than 
helped by policies based on values of individualism, if only because they alienate 
their wellwishers. Moreover, they have long since tired of trying vainly to explain, 
much less defend, what is to them life itself. 

Our conviction that not the tribe but rather the individual, or the family while 
children arc small, is the building block of society, is the source of the threat that 
keeps Indian communities from trusting any plans at all that the whiteman offers. 
The enemy most feared is not the avarice of white neiglibors and their power in 
government, which exacerbates their impoverishment; these and all injustices - and 
vain "promises" - they have borne with incredible patience. More difficult to bear 
is the divisiveness and lactionalism wliich result from the threats and promises. The 
highest value in a tribal society is harmony, and life without it must be painful 
enough to induce more destructive behavior. 

It is evident that to continue marching in circles in our historic blind alley will 
help neither us nor the Indian people. It is therefore past time, but never too late, 
to assume that Indian people will prefer that we expiate our sins by stopping our 
sinning now, and that they will want far less than we fear. Probably they want and 
need only genuine autonomy with community security, which will remove the 
obstacles to their finding their own way in this new environment. As they adapted 
to the widest variety of environments during the thousands of years before 
Columbus came (and as late at the 18th century autonomous tribes adjusted to the 
coming of horses, fur traders, and new goods; and Iroquois tribes have recently 
discovered that higli steel construction crews are not unlike the hunting bands of 
old), so the people of a secure and autonomous tribe may more readily than we 
now imagine adapt economic opportunities to tribal ways. 
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To accomplish tribal autonomy requires that we begin with it and ask Indians, 
tribe by tribe, how we should replace some of the assets which once made it 
possible for tribes to live. From what I have learned from them, the answer of many 
Indian communities miglit be, in words they would surely improve: 



"To maintain the special relationship that has always existed among our nations 
and the sovereign government of the United States, and to symbolize and make 
possible tribal autonomy, 

"1. Assign title to unused Federal lands, where feasible and where wanted, 
taxfree and in irrevocable trust, to our individual communities; 

**2. Establish for each community a capital trust fund, the non 'taxable income 
from which will provide in perpetuity such services as health, education, and 
welfare; and, 
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*'3. Maintain the Bureau of Indian Affairs as long as tribes and communides will 
financially support from the income of the trust fund its banking, management, and 
service facilities in preference to those of private and non-profit corporations/' 

The Impossible Choice 
From the beginning of our history on this continent we have made it difficult for hidians 
to continue to live as Indians. Wo took away (heir means of making a living as Indians and 
offered them this difficult choice: maintain your communities and live in terms of Indian 
values or, if you cannot feed yourselves that way in our competitive, utilitarian, impersonal 
society, change into white men, leave your communities and your values, stop living in ways 
you think proper, and then you can eat and have the things you need. It was an act of will 
that the American Indians generally have rejected the choice, an act of will of which they 
should feel proud. They chose the way of our fathers who left Europe in small ships to face 
unknown hazards and hardships, rather than submit to tyranny or violation of conscience. 
What is no less important is that we still offer them only the impossible choice — live like 
white men or not at all - and that they still refuse. 
The Indians neither sink To resolve the problem (which is our problem) we say, "Keep your culture, if you will, 

nor sv^im; they float but not at our expense." Impatiently, we throw them into the water to sink or to swim. But 

the Indians, stubbornly, neither sink nor swim, they Hoat. They retreat into themselves, 
unable to explain that they cannot and will not be like us - that would be discourteous and 
aggressive and not in good behavior. They plead silently for understanding, patience, and 
help. And the help that we give them is offered as charity in paternalistic spirit, forcing 
them, in order to live, to leave the independence which is their traditional heritage and the 
birthright of every community. Outsiders manage their affairs because they cannot pay for 
their coinmunity schools and hospitals and they are not allowed to manage them. Then we 
complain that they do not know how. Indian tribes have from time immemorial managed 
the most difficult community decisions and have done so with consumate skill. Otherwise, 
they would not have survived. Tliey could do it now if we let them do it in their own way. 

Indian culture is the basic identification with fundamental values and beliefs that have 
come down from the past in each Indian nation. These are fundamental values, just as the 
values of Washington, Jefferson, and Franklin are living guides to us today in spite of the 
fact that we have moved from an agricultural horse and buggy style of life to one that is in 
many ways far richer. Identification is the most important thing that Indians have. And it is 
the most important resource that we have which shows us another way of life that has its 
advantages, Indian culture gives us something to learn which we are rapidly losing by our 
Our society may not survive extreme technological, instrumental way of dealing with people. In fact, we may not be able 
unless w^e learn to live to survive as a society unless we learn from Indians (and some other people) how to really 
in harmony get along with people in this world. They learned that as an art. understood it, and 
maintained their cultures together in harmony when they were allowed to do it freely 
without outside interference. They learned to do it and they are the ones who miglit teach 
; us how to do it. But we never give them a chance, we never are in a position to learn their 

ways. Because even when we have let them, it is always in a context where somehow or 
other we are trying to teach tliem our ways. Even that should be done within the context of 
saying tliat the Indian ought to learn about this monstrous society that is here (without 
suggesting tliat he accept it) in order to defend himself against it, if necessary. 

Let Them Do It for Themselves 
Wliat needs to be done to protect Indian communities is to help them protect their small 
remaining land base, which is tlieir tribe, help them provide a means to earn a living and to 
maintain health and education, help them to do what needs to be done, help them with 
money and skills, but let them do it for themselves. We shall prove ourselves wise enough to 
run their lives only when we find ways to let them run their own. But we have to provide 
some replacement for the confidence which we took from them until they, as communities, 
can freely invent means to adjust to this new environment of the white man as;once they 
adjusted to changes in nature. 

If we can work this miracle of human relations as we have worked miracles of technology, 
our reward will be great. First, we shall have resolved the problem which weighs heavily on 
our hearts and consciences; secondly, we shall have breathed new life into communities that 
are paralyzed, and we shall witness .a rebirth of Indian culture. Our great reward, if we help 
American Indian communities to develop freely in their own full directions, will be that wj 
shall see a renaissance of Indian culture changing with the times, but remaining Indian. 
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The Classroom, College, and Conflict 

Can two cultures meet on common ground? 

Tlic basic questions in Indian education will ultimately be solved by Indian people and 
will have to be worked tlirougli by Indian people. Let me state my position, however, as a 
non-Indian working in the field of Indian education. 

Dialogue with Indians is absolutely essential. However, since non-Indians have been those 
in positions of power and control over what has been happening to Indian peoples, it 
behooves us to talk to each other about what we have done, what we are doing, and what we 
have (0 do. Just as Indians know they must have dialogue with one another to work out 
their problems, so it is true that the white or non-Indian groups have to talk with one 
another about the kinds of things they have to do. We do have a legitimate right to look at 
the issues in Indian education, to think about them, to talk about them, and to write about 
them. We have our problems to work througli in order to rectify past paternalism. It is no 
longer possible, honest, or acceptable for outsiders to dictate Indian educational policy. But 
if we are to take the position that Indians must control their own destiny, then the larger 
society must also assume responsibility to see that this is possible. We cannot just let the 
whole matter drop - let financial aid drop, let all moral responsibility drop, remain 
uninformed, and reverse our now growing service relationship to one of abandonment. For 
these reasons I participated in the National Study of American Indian Education, nn Office 
of Education major research effort, because I saw Americans - both Indians and non-Indians 
— requiring the overview and information that such a study could develop. 

ACCORDING TO THE UNITED STATES CENSUS, there are some 850,000 Indians, 
Eskimos, and Aleuts in this country. The Indians are thought and have always been 
thought to be a vanishing people. It has been convenient not to see them. They are, however, 
a rapidly growing population. The census estimates are not accepted by many Indians who 
feel that it is an underestimate. 

Of these 850,000 Indians, the federal government has specific, clearcut, historical, legal 
responsibilities for one-third to one-half. These responsibilities are to Indians living on or 
near reservations and having one-fourth or more - and this is a terrible definition because it 
is meaningless - Indian ''blood." What they mean is one grandparent. Obviously, this fails to 
include under direct federal responsibility a great number of Indians who live in cities or 
places which are no longer federal reserves. 

Federal Responsibilities 

How does the federal government meet its educational responsibilities which stem from 
tradition and legal obligations? One important way is througli the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Department of the Interior, which finances Indian education on or near reservations. 
Another is through funding to state public systems. 

Tlie BIA maintains a federal school system including boarding schools, which are usually 
high schools off reservations, and elementary schools, usually on but with some off 
reservations. Current policy reflects the discomfort of the federal government in running 
schools since education generally is a state function. Because of the preference for state 
control of education and because it has generally souglit to ''get out of the Indian business," 
the federal government has been financing more and more Indian education through the 
regular public schools. Increasingly, the students going to college will be products of a public 
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school education ratiicr tlian a Bureau of Indian Affairs boarding school education. More 
Indian youngsters now attend tiie public schools than they do the '3IA schools. Money is 
spent for the Indian students through various laws: Public Laws 815 and 845 and 
Johnson-O'Mally funds. Johnson-O'Mally funding is BIA money given to public schools to 
educate Indians for whom the federal government has direct responsibility. The federal 
government is also financing several contract schools including the Ramali High School in 
New Mexico, the Rough Rock Demonstration School in Arizona, and one in Montana, the 
Rocky Boy School. Tliese schools are able to attract nationally recruited staffs. The BIA is 
now pursuing a limited policy in this direction, no longer experimental, so there is an 
opportunity for a tribal group to get money directly from the Bureau to run its own school 
on a contract basis. Johnson-O'Mally funds make this possible. 

Increasingly, it must be emphasized, Indians are not the responsibility of the BIA, and 
many Indians never were directly the responsibility of the BIA. For example, what happens 
. to Indians who are not on reservations? When an Indian family moves to Chicago, away from 
Pine Ridge or whatever, unless they get back, which they do not often do, or unless the 
children get back, the cliildren lose their BIA status. If you go through the massive 
documents of the urban Indian hearings that were held two years ago, over and over again 
urban Indians are saying, 'They ask me when I go for a scholarship. 'What's your,., 
reservation?' What reservation? Tm an Indian, but I live in San Francisco. I don't have a 
reservation." But that means they are no longer eligible for scholarship money for college 
under the ordinary bureaucratic procedures which no longer consider them federal Indians. 
Increasingly, militant urban Indians have been demanding federal services. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has been getting involved in the field 
of Indian education. HEW does provide funds for Indians. Most of the funding is allocated 
under the various titles in the National Elementary and Secondary Education Act. Largely 
the monies are dispensed for anti-poverty programs. Until recently, when Indians began to 
exert greater political influence in Washington, this meant that once one js no longer a 
reservation Indian, then he is in competition with other minorities among the urban poor for 
these federal monies. Being relatively small, relatively invisible, and relatively non-aggressive 
politically, this has generally meant that the Indians have had to come up the back stretch. 

There is a mass of complexity in federal aid to various Native American groups related to 
particular historical experience, different states, and different locales. There are several 
hundred groups with as many languages and traditions who have thousands of different 
things happening to them. Native Americans are a very heterogeneous group of people with 
very heterogeneous relationships to the federal and state governments. 
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T V of American Indian Education saw many different schools across the country. There 
was tremendous variety and yet tremendous similarity - large urban public school systems 
such as Chicago and Los Angeles; small rural- all-Indian schools; small rural Indian-Anglo 
schools; boarding schools; all-Indian BIA elementary schools; all types of schools. There was 
a similarity that anyone who looks across the country would see, and that is: a school is a 
school, is a school. In the Head Start school in Bethel, Alaska, children are doing. "Where is 
Pointer, where is Pointer? Here 1 am, here I am.'' Walk into a third grade classroom in 
Montana or North Dakota and there is the Weekly Reader. With few exceptions there are the 
same curriculums, the same wall displays, the same arrangements of chairs, and the same 
kinds of teachers. 

Why is this similarity so evident? There are very good reasons for this. Most teachers arc 
trained in teacher education institutes which are rather alike throughout the country. Most 
books are purchased from the large publishers, and they are distributed throughout the 
country. Another similarity that pervades the schools is the absence of cultural awareness on 
the part of the teachers. This is not to downgrade teachers. Teachers are people. Teachers 
teach with the same problem that all people have: they think the world is basically fashioned 
after their own conception of it. Their conception might, in fact, be very nice; it might be 
awful. Without passing judgment, the facts of life are different - the world is not so. 

Teachers are also very dedicated to egalitarianism. They are devoted to the American 
ideal of equal opportunity for each according to his ability. They are so egalitarian that they 
refuse to see differences, generally speaking. School teachers througliout this country will 




say to you, "Oh, my Indian pupils? (They will say the same thing about their black pupils.) I 
do not sec black, white, yellow, or red. I see children.'" 

liach of you have heard this, you may even have said it: am dedicated to the notion 
that this country is designed to give everyone an equal chance, and I refuse to see differences 
because differences mean prejudice.'' What teachers do not see is that this is precisely the 
opposite. Not seeing differences denies people the right to be what they are, if they do not 
happen to be what you are. This is exactly the case in American schools, because most of the 
teachers are non- Indian. Most Indian children will have to come out of an experience in 
which the fact that they are Indian is ignored in their formal education in the school system. 

Proud to be Indian 

What does this have to do with self-concept? The National Study included a finding 
which is significant. Ordinarily, when talking to educators, especially in counseling, one is 
struck by their belief that they have to raise the self-concept of minority peoples, that 
minority people have poor self-concepts and have to be given better self-concepts. Contrary 
to this view, the National Study found that Indian youngsters as a group had fine 
self-concepts, that they know they are Indian even if others do not. They are proud of being 
Indian and they are not hung-up about being Indian. The thing that bothers them is that 
nobody else seems to know that they are Indian. 

Another positive finding was ascertained in regard to mental health. The Study did not 
find the type of mental health problems that people assume, especially in relation to 
suicides. The notion that Indians are killing themselves is very widely held in this country. 
Tliere are episodes of suicide; like hijacking, it comes in batches. The findings showed the 
suicide rate for Indians, on the whole, is the same — higlier by possibly two-tenths of a point 
— as the suicide rate for the total American population. Tlie suicide rate. for Indians over 45 
is lower than that of the non-Native American population, and the suicide rate for Indian 
women is lower than the suicide rate for white women. The suicide rate for adult Indian 
males between 19 and 45 is sliglitly higlier. But this is certainly not evidence of a serious 
mental health problem. It is evidence of problems, but the report does not confirm the 
notion that there is a mental health problem among American Indians. 

Why Low Academic Achievement? 

Tlie Study did confirm that academic achievement, on the whole, is low. Why? Indians 
are as intelligent, if not more so, than anybody else. There is good evidence for that based on 
the most sophisticated tests we know. The statistics are affected by the fact that large 
numbers of Indian children, in certain parts of the country, do come to school without the 
knowledge of English. Tliey are, in most places, tauglit in English in the first grade! The 
Bureau schools have a beginners' language class. Most of the public schools completely 
ignore the Indian languages. In recent years some money from the Bilingual Education Act 
has been filtering down to some of these schools and they have begun programs. Most of the 
money is channeled to the Southwest. 

Educators are not very knowledgeable about bilingual education. It is certainly more 
humane to teach people to read in the language they know, lliere is some evidence that 
children do better in the long run when they learn to read in their native language first. 
There is some indirect evidence that knowing more than one language is very stimulating to 
the brain and to cognition senses. People who learn with two languages seem to be ahead of 
those who think only in one language. Wliile none of these findings is definitive, it remains 
evident that teachers inadvertently can do very cruel things to people when they cut them 
off from their original language. 

Indian youngsters tend to be overaged in grades, and their academic achievement is 
retarded partially by this language factor. Besides starting out behind academically, Indians 
go to schools which do not meet them where they are. Also, as mentioned earlier, teachers 
often ignore their presence. They may know them as John or Mary but they are Hke 
everybody else — they are not considered as Indians. Tlie teacher may say, "Mary, will you 
come up to the board and do this." If Mary is a Hopi, she may be embarrassed to do that 
because that is putting herself above her fellow students. In many Indian communities to be 
publicly better than your peers is to be gauche. Also, "John you are getting a zero because 
you cheated on that test. You looked at Tom's paper." If you are good buddies in some 
Indian communities, however, that is what proper behavior dictates you do; you come to a 
consensus about the answer. We call that cheating: "Can't do anything with those Indian 
kids. They cheat!" An Indian child can be taught very quickly not to "cheat," but he also 
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Icnrns to turn off where ihis interferes with -acceptable peer relations. Tempo is ulso an 
important factor. Part of it is rural, part of it is hidian. One takes one's linic because the 
object is not to get the thing done rapidly, but the object is to get it done accurately. .An 
Indian child may answer ftve questions out of twenty, get the five right, but bo told thai he 
failed because our testing is tuned to speed. And our schools emphasize the objective of 
getting the best mark. " 

Our teachers mean well. The National Study did not find as nnich overt prejudice as 
people might expect. Most teachers come willing and interested after their teacher 
education. Most of them, however, have not had any specific training for working in the 
Indian communities. Practically none have training in bilingual education, in cultural 
awareness, in how to learn about the Indian community, or how to learn about the children 
in their classroom. 

The tendency, too, if one is working in an Indian community, is to leave for the weekend. 
The teacher does not get to know the people very well bccau.se social life gravitates around 
the Anglo teaching community. So the "compound culture'' which exists in most of these 
Indian communities is a very exaggerated version of the compound culture in urban 
communities where the leaching st:>rr is totally separated physically and socially iVoni ilie 
glictto people. Teacher training institutes niight do better to spend time on 'liow to llnd 
out'' ralhcr than what the teacher is supposed to do. What one is supposed to do will have to 
be adapted from place to place. 



NCREASINGLY, INDIAN YOUNGSTERS are completing secondary school and going 



J- on to college. Tlie Native Americans who do come to college will be many different 
kinds of people. Tliey are nonetheless likely to have certain things in common. First of all, 
most Indian students going to college will get there because they have been recruited. If 
there is no program of recruitment, one cannot suddenly expect the college doors to be 
assailed by Indian students. If a college wants an Indian program, it must commit itself to 
establishing a recruitment procedure which involves the use of Indian recruiters. Studies of 
American college students show that most people go to a college because a friend suggested 
they go with them or they know somebody who was at that college. When one person goes it 
is easier for the next. Most Indian students will be first generation college students. They will 
not come from families with college experience and they are likely to be the first in their 
families - the first sibling, the first cousin - to have gone off to college. Tiierefore, they do 
not come knowing the ropes. They have not only to be encouraged and made to feel that it 
is possible to succeed and that they are wanted, but conditions must exist to facilitate the 
college experience. 

If a school has no plan specifically geared to insure the successful college experience of 
the Indian studentSv that college should not recruit Indian students dimply because there 
might be money for such a program. There must be a complete program. -Tliere is no one 
type of program or formula which is guaranteed to work, but increasing experience is giving 
us more and more of what does not work. It is very difficult to formulate a plan that 
guarantees success. 

The University of Oregon, for example, has had some revealing experiences. They found 
many terminated Indians and Indians from urban areas coming to their school. Tliey found 
that youngsters recruited directly out of higli school were very different from more mature 
people who had had several years of experience outside of high school. One of the 
complaints was that recruiters were going after the recent higii school graduates and ignoring 
the older students. Tliere are large numbers of Indian people — veterans, people who have 
worked around — who are in their middle to late twenties and ready to move into a serious 
college experience. Many of those people are ignored by recruiters, and that is something 
higher education has to work out. Educators must decide how they wish to work with these 
groups because each segment requires a different kind of attention. 

There are other realistic problems — money. On tlie whole, there are exceptions of 
course, Indians are very poor.xTribal and federal scholarships help some students, but they 
do not fully overcome general poverty. Often Indian students do not come with a library, 
with an electric typewriter, v^ith a hi-fi set, with stationery. They do not come with all that 
supplementary equipment. They come with themselves. Not only do they come with 
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themselves, but they come terribly burdened with the sense that they have obligations to 
other people because they come out of extended kin groups which need their financial 
assistance. 



One must not make the assumption that all Indians entering college are academically 
retarded. Many of the students coming to college will be as advanced as others. But they 
may be behind, especially if they have come from isolated, rural backgrounds and have come 
to college out of an experience which is different from the other students at that particular 
college. Academic achievement is also affected by those factors one would anticipate - 
poverty, migrant situations, language, and health. Therefore, some may not have the same 
informational background as other students. Many of them will need assistance. The 
standard procedure in many programs is to provide a tutor. We have forgotten, however, 
what a real tutor is. We think of tutoring as making up for retardation. We think of it as a 
stigma. And yet if we go back to the past, tutoring was considered the best way to learn - a 
one to one relationship. It is a positive situation. 

Tutorials ior Indian students should not be viewed as making up for retardation, they 
should be viewed as advancement. Ideally, tutors should not be people working only out of 
the goodness of their hearts. They should be people with skill, competence, and ability. 
They should be paid for their work. Anything else is the same old "Tm doing you a favor." 
Other students may be involved in tutoring, but if they are not skillful and if they really do 
not have much to offer, then they should not be inflicted on Native Americans. While white 
students have a great deal to learn in working with Indian students, it would be unfortunate 
if tutoring should be viewed primarily as an experience for the white students. The tutoring 
should be seen as moving the Indian student more rapidly through his college work because 
he has started from behind and he has to sprint to move ahead. 



The notions of progress, achievement, and conquering nature which are so much a part of 
Western society, world-view and, necessarily, university life, often clash with some Indian 
peoples' view of the world as more circular. Past, present, and future are not linearly 
arranged for them but circularly arranged. In this view life is not seen as a progression 
forward, but rather as a maintenance of harmony with the world - a kind of ecological 
orientation, in today's terms, which many people are finding compatible even with Western 
society. Certainly it is very different from the Judeo-Christian view of the nature of the 
world. 

I do not want to exaggerate the significance of this difference in world view, however. It 
is very tempting to say that it is the basic difference. I accept that Indian cultural traditions 
are different. Indians have developed societies in the New World outside of the Western 
experience. We have lost many insights into the nature of learning, of being, and of growing 
old because we have ignored the learning of the peoples of the New World. The reasi.n for 
caution in this interpretation is that while this may be good strong cultural tradition that has 
survived, it also is sometimes confused with the economic class position of Indian people. If 
you are very poor, one of the adjustments to poverty is a strong dependence on kinfolk 
because they are the ones who sustain you. The rest of the world kicks you most of the 
time, but you can depend on kinfolk. Not all peoples have moved into a dependence'on the 
welfare state as individuals. For many people in this socieiy, the extended kingroup is still a 
viable functioning unit and is the welfare system — both emotional and economic. Within 
this group what does going to college mean? It could and has been construed in the past to 
mean that one is stepping beyond the group; you miglU leave them; they are going to lose 
you; you are out to better yourself. Where do you draw the line between ambition - nd 
opportunism? 



When one leaves such an environment for college and then goes back to the boys who did 
not go to college but who were hanging around the local coke bar, there is a tendency to feel 
estranged because of having come into contact with a whole different set of experiences. 
One miglU not belong, since historically a college education has meant that Indian people 
have left their home. They have left because there was nothing for them to return to either 
because they were no longer acceptable since they were different (they had been tarnished 
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somehow and they did not quite fit in) or, primarily, because tkere was no job for them. 
When they went elsewhere they were not accepted either. So being a college graduate was 
not such a great thing Tor an Indian. 

Tlus is cl^angjng. The economic opportunities for Indian college graduates are opening up. 
It is changing because of intensive political demands upon the federal governnient to 
demonstrate greater commitment and to assume greater responsibility. National policy now 
states that Indians should have the jobs which control their lives. Tliis is difficult when there 
is competition over the few jobs that are available. But the economic position of the Indian 
community will set the tone for what happens in Indian education. Tlie overall economic 
well-being of the country is going to be a fundamental determinant also. 

With a greater acceptance of responsibility by the federal government for financing Indian 
needs and more Indians coming under this federal responsibility as the pressure for federal 
recognition increases, an Indian college graduate can go to work in institutions and agencies 
which directly affect Indian peoples. Not only is he then a college graduate, but he is also 
doing something useful for the group from which he comes, so the tribal conflicts will be 
decreasing. Indian college students arc likely to have less of a conflict because more and 
more Indian people will see the connection between going to college, gelling a job, and at 
the same lime helping their own people. 

But for the individual in college it is still a personal conflict. Counselors will have to be 
advocates for students and help them tlirougli. This does not mean that the Native 
Americans lack self-esteem or that self-concept must be raised. What it docs mean is 
supplying assistance to make it possible for an Indian to go to college, get the skills, and still 
be Indian. 



DO NOT THINK - AND 1 BELIEVH YOU would agree with me - that every college 



-L can do everything. A college has to look at itself and discover the resources it has that 
Indian people who will be using that college want as well as what the non-Indian people 
need. Tliere has to be dialogue. One must not expect that Indian peoples have all the answers 
or that the colleges have the answers. Tliese are things that have lo be learned. They have lo 
be worked througli case by case. Much will depend on how much money is available. 

It is not going to be easy. It is not going to be easy because as Indians adopt the formal 
educational structure to meet their own needs, they are going to have to work through what 
they want to get out of it; they will have to determine some objectives and some goals. The 
students and communities will have to work these things out for themselves. It will be 
frauglit with political conflict. There will be factionalism back home: the educated versus 
the noa-educated, the young versus the old, the many factions that Indians are aware of. If 
there are no jobs for college graduates, then college is going to soem meaningless. Indian 
peoples are going to continue to seriously examine what it is in their own culture that has 
.kept them surviving, that gave them sustenance in this world, and that they will justifiably 
want to perpetuate and which they may teach us. 



Colleges which do not have special programs for Native American students and no money 
lo engage directly in Indian education nonetheless have much they can do in this area. There 
is a major role to be played in the education of all Americans to foster a better 
understanding not only of the history of the world and this nation, but also a better 
understanding of the current issues and problems faced by Native Americans and the rest of 
the society. 

All subject areas of a university and college can contribute to the correction of distortions 
and deletions which characterize much of our teaching. (For example, Indians rightly chide 
historians and textbook writers for stating Columbus discovered America. Their concern is 
not so much for the other claimants to the discovery, it is that Columbus was a lost sailor 
who was found by inhabitants of this part of the New World, the people who knew about 
the New World all the time,) There is hardly a branch of learning which would not be 
improved by our attention to the Native peoples of our country and the current problems 
which exist in relationship to the larger society. Again 1 would especially emphasize the 
urgent tasks in teacher education - not only to educate those who will be working with 
Native American youngsters, but all those who are teaching other children in the society as 
well, so they do not perpetuate the errors and stereotypes which becloud relationships 
between groups in the society. 




DISCUSSION 

Tony Gullo: 1 know nothing of the schools that have followed 
the bilingual approach. One of the things that has bothered me 
is, who is preparing these bilingual materials? Do the native 
languages reflect the culture of the people or are we still 
dealing with Dick and Jane only in Navajo? 

Fuchs: The federal government has made an effort to work on 
this. Tlie Southwest Regional Educational Liboratory has 
programs for developing bilingual curriculum and has engaged 
Indian peoples to work on this. Rough Rock Demonstration 
School has done some work in this area. Hopefully, places like 
Navajo Community College will. This is an area that is wide 
open and desperately crying for help because most of the 
materials in bilingual education were prepared for Litin 
Americans. They are inappropriate for Indians. This is an area 
in which colleges have a responsibility to Indian communities 
and where colleges can be of real service. American Indian 
scholars and teachers have to be involved in curriculum 
development. The publication industry is also favoring this 
kind of material. Tiiere is a market for it and they are ready to 
publish it. 

Terrible mistakes are made. There are Dick and Janes in 
other languages. Tliere are also materials made by people who 
do not know the culture. For example, a University of Alaska 
series which on the whole is an e.xcellent series for young 
Eskimo children attempts to teach the word ''wood." The 
author's example was that wood does not bend. But what is a 
sled runner? What is a bow? What is a canoe? Here is a rather 
serious error that can turn a child off. 

Minerva White: Not too long ago we received information 
regarding title monies and how they were to be spent on 
bilingual education. I was told that this money could only be 
used when English was the second language in the home. So 
really this money, at least in New York State, is not for 
enhancing the learning of Mohawk in our school. 

Fuchs: So much of the effort is on programs like TESL which 
is to teach English as a second language. The view is that the 
initial language is a handicap rather than an enhancer of the 
general pool of human knowledge. There should be a respect 
for the traditional society and what it has to offer even if it is 
changing. At least tradition is something that" one looks at to 
learn from. 

Steve Adolphus: 1 have watched the Lafayette school system 
try desperately to keep their Indian students rather than allow 
a separate Indian school to be established on the Onondaga 
Reservation. 1 got the feeling that the school system was 
making money from funds that are earmarked for Indian 
education. 

Leo Nolan: Lafayette's school board is controlled by the 
non-Indian population. There are not yet any Indians on the 
school board. Just because money is earmarked for Indian 
education does not mean it is used for that purpose. 

Fuchs: That is precisely the problem with Johnson-O'Mally 
funds. The funds are dispensed but no accountability that is 
very meaningful is written into the law. As a result, we now 
know that Johnson-O'Mally funds have been put into the 
general budgetary fund and have enabled school districts to 
lower their total taxation. So instead of meaning extra funds 
earmarked for Indian education, what it has generally meant is 



that Indian students fall into the .same pool as everyone else 
and that local school district residents are given a tax break.' 
Since most .school boards do not have strong Indian represent 
tation, Indian students get short-changed. There is a study by 
Harvard and the NAACP that documents this rather carefully. 

M. White: 1 have been on the Board of Education at Salmon 
River for a year. The Rrst thing that 1 discovered was that the 
board did not have any policy, any uniform system of 
accounting. Tliis is where there is all kinds of trouble. We just 
had audit control come in and they found all kinds of 
discrepancies. We have corrected it now so that when there are 
funds transferred from one account to another we know where 
the money goes and how much. We have three Indians on the 
board now. I just wanted to point out that there is a way, but 
you have to become involved. Our way was to change the New 
York State Education Law to allow the seating of Indians on 
the board of education and get within the power structure. 

Robert WelLs: Do you know of any programs where there is a 
very systematic and well thought out in-service training for 
teachers working with Indian students? 

Fuchs: Yes, 1 do. It is extremely controversial but very 
interesting structurally. 1 present it neutrally, I do not 
personally accept this program, nor do I want to attack it. It is 
a program at Brigham Young University which is run by the 
Mormons, the Church of Latter Day Saints. 

The controversial aspect of the program is the fact tliat the 
Mormon Church is openly proselytizing Indians. U wishes to 
convert them to the Mormon faith. Its theological basis is 
extremely questionable to many people who are not Mormons. 
The Mormons believe the Indians are one of the Lost Tribes of 
Israel, Lamanites. The Mormon Church has made an open and 
serious commitment to Indian education. It is one of the 
prime movements of the Mormon Church in the current era to 
convert or to bring to salvation the Indians. 

This does not mean that there are not structural lessons to 
be learned from this model. First of all, the Indian children are 
recruited very early in life. They are sent to foster homes to 
learn English and then they are sent to public schools before 
they reach college level. At Brigham Young tliere is a special 
Indian Institute. Indian students are not put into the regular 
school program for the first year unless they are extremely 
able to compete academically. The university prefers to start 
them in their special group. The Indians attend classes with 
youngsters from rural areas (they are not isolated as Indians) 
where the schools had no advanced placement chemistry and 
calculus or enriched program so that the competition in the 
classes will be modest. They maintain a modest level of 
competition to insure a successful first year experience. In that 
first year they do Indian history, some of it rather contro- 
versial, but it is Indian history. It is designed to build up the 
confidence and the sense of well-being of Indian students. 

There is a special counseling office. Teachers for the 
progiam are recruited specifically. Incidentally, Brigham 
Young has less difficulty than an ordinary college, altliough 
ordinary colleges can do similar things, because they can call 
Mormon teachers to this special first year program. It is an 
honor to be called to do a job for the church. The criteria 
involved in choosing people are that they have excellent higli 
school or junior college teaching records and that they are 
truly committed to the belief that Indian students are capable 
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and can do very well. Actually, there are no anti-Indian 
feelings although one might interpret their stance as anti- 
Indian. There is a sincere effort to get teachers who are 
compassionate, empathetic, who have high expectations, and 
who will work very hard. 

When the students have completed the first year program 
they move into the regular college program. Housing is 
arranged, financial aid is given, and professional counseling is 
available which is dedicated to seeing the graduate get into law 
school, medical school, or whatever. The program is pursued 
from the early years when the children are placed in the public 
schools through to the graduate level. The commitment is for 
the entire educational process. This includes selecting and 
training teachers on the basis of their commitment to the 
Mormon philosophy toward Lamanites and their belief in the 
worthiness of Indians. 

Stu Tonemah: I was there in March. The first thing that struck 
me was the fantastic amount of paternalism that is fostered 
there. They hold your hand all the way tlirough. They even 
offer an Associate of Arts degree at a four-year college. 1 have 
never heard of that before. I was very turned-off by the whole 
thing. 

Fuchs: They purposely have an associate degree because in the 
past too many Indian stu.lents dropped out in the first two 
years. I understand your ciiticism. You may not think it is the 
best way to get students tnrougli, but it does accomplish that 
goal. If you want to got students into medical school, the 
support offered there is one example of how it can be done. 
Whetlier it should be done this way or not is debatable. 

Steve Symansky: Jerry Hill and I were talking last night and he 
said, "1 live on a reservation, and we have no electricity. I grew 
up in an environment where the general feeling was that 
everything was good. I did not realize that I was 'culturally, 
socially, and economically underprivileged' until I entered this 
Anglo school.'' When an Indian student goes to a white 
university, he is exposed to a whole new set of values. Should 
he be going to college when he is being changed just by going 
there? 1 question the value of a college education in that case. 

Fuchs: As you are well aware, this is a question that is being 
asked for all Americans. Is the thrust toward a college 
education really meaningful for most people? The answer to 
your question is not simple. I think one thing must be said: if 
Indian people want to go to college, it is for them to decide. It 
certainly is not for us to tell them that they do not need 
college. The kinds of things they are going to find in college 
are likely to some.times be a problem. We must make it 
possible for Indian people to come to college and get what* 
they need or want out of college. There are many things there 
that they do need or want. Where else are people going to get 
the background that will enable them to be physicians, 
lawyers, or accountants? These are skills that Indian people 
need for services in the Indian communities. If they do not go 
to college, they will always be dependent on the white 
establishment to provide those services. 

You do not stop being a Native American because you go 
to college; you may learn that there are other life styles, but 
all of us learn that when we go to college. 

Doug Sharpe: I think there has been a drive in this country for 
a long time towards homogeneity, to standardize people after 



the white Anglo-Saxon mold. The college experience is part of 
this. 1 have seen no evidence (hat there is any process in effect 
now to make schools and colleges less homogeneous. 

There is a certain point where you have to stop going 
forward in little steps. You have to save your energy for one 
large leap. Tliis might now be the point in time when the 
homogenizing process could be changed. I think it miglu be 
more productive to put unit energy into something that the 
Indian could build for himself. Resources could be put toward 
those ends that he determines and money made available. To 
further preserve the university system as it is, is to preserve a 
fairly meaningless system. 

Fuchs: I cannot speak for Indian people, but as a member of 
this society which also includes Indian people I might say that 
you present a vefy seductive argument for people who have 
been througli the system and have decided they do not need it. 
But there are many people who have not had any '^ccess to the 
system. They have a right to reject it or to change it. When 
people who have been denied this access finally attain the 
access, when they have participated in making it serve their 
needs and- purposes, then they can make these kinds of 
decisions about it. 

There "is a change occurring in Indian communities. Indian 
people are examining their past, tlieir culture, the essence of 
their lifestyle for those parts they wish to retain. In doing so 
they recognize the reality of the dominance of the Anglo 
society and their need to continually deal with it. Nobody is 
going to make the federal government disappear, nobody is 
going to make financial problems disappear, nobody is going 
to make medical problems disappear. They need their own 
people to help them deal with the larger society, to help them 
move back and forth between the two cultures. Otherwise, 
they will remain dependent people. I certainly support 
pluralism and the viability of retaining cultural differences; 
they are important. But the reality of the world is that people 
have to deal with each other. 

Larry Lazore: Just puting an Indian through college and giving 
him some credentials is not enougli. Credentials for the Indian 
are not enough because he is still Indian. Even if you have the 
credentials, if they do not want to hire you, they will turn you 
off. It is very important for people in the educational field to 
learn about the Indian; you are the ones who are going to 
change the power structure, not the blacks, or the Indians, or 
other minority groups; you are going to make society aware. 

Fuchs: In the past, going to college has meant leaving the 
Indian community. This is no longer true. Recently, over and 
over again, the most traditional people have opted for 
educating the young. The Navajo, for example, who had 
resisted schooling since they saw it taking their children away 
from them, have now opted for education. But they must be 
disappointed with many of the schools which are shams in 
terms of putting people through the motions and getting them 
the credentials. But it does not have to be that way. Where else 
are they going to gei the skills? We can complain that the best 
way to learn many tilings may be to work outside of the 
formal school structure. But most Indians do not have the 
contacts, the relatives, and the friends with the skills who can 
get them these apprenticeship positions. So the reality of the 
present is that the schools are the best places to get skills /low. 
We cannot tell the people who are most dependent on the 
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schools now that they do not need them. Yes, schools may not 
be very good. But we as counselors, admissions people, and 
people in administration have to make it possible for the 
schools to do the jobs that Indian people need; that means 
change. 

Sharpe: I do not think that the university system is capable of 
change. I do not want to deny access to the university system 
to blacks, Chicanos, Puerto Ricans, or Indians. At the same 
time I want the system to change. 1 think the program you are 
talking about is a continuation of the assimilation process, it 
does not represent a real break. 

Fuchs: On one level 1 can agree with you. But on a practical 
level I urge you to recognize that you are presenting this 
argument at the very moment in history when the access is 
finally being made available to Indian people, not for the 
purpose of moving them away from the Indian community, 
but rather to have them utilize the universities for the benefit 
of the hidian communities. 

The students will be asking themselves why they are in 
college. They will have to know where they are headed. They 
are no longer looking at college as a way to get to Madison 
Avenue. They are looking at college as a way to help their 
people by learning law, medicine, accounting, teaching, etc. 
Colleges will have to help them and Indian people will have to 
help make colleges do it. I am saying that if a college is going 
to recruit Indian students, it must understand that there will 
have to be changes in the institution. to make it possible for 
the school to serve the Indian and the communities from 
which they come. Tliat needs to be stressed. One of the 
problems that colleges have is that when they do think in 
terms of service, they usually think only in terms of particular 
students at their institution rather than providing for the 
entire Indian community. You have a very unusual relation- 
ship here between St. Lawrence and St. Regis in terms of 
educational services that are being provided by the college, it 
does involve the Mohawks with the Anglo college community. 
But the Anglos and the college itself are undergoing change in 
the process. It is a two way street that we are talking about. 
Total rejection of college as an institution is one possible way 
of changing it, but at this moment in history that approach 
could frustrate the purposes of some Indian people. 

Lonnie Morrison: In terms of change I can only speak from a 
black perspective, but I do see similarities in the problems of 
blacks and Indians. I look at it in terms of a war where there 
are going to be so many casualties. For example, the black 
students may go to a school which does not meet its 
commitment to them. If you get a significant number of black 
students on campus and they continue to flunk out, these 
casualties will begin to see what is going on. They will begin to 
direct questions to that institution saying, "You are not 
meeting my needs. Do something about it." I think the change 
is going to come about because of these casualties. 

I used to be a teacher. It was not until I went to one of 
these teacher training programs that 1 found out that I was 
supposed to have low self-concept, low motivation, short 
attention span - all these things that were written by these 
so-called ^'educational experts." I am taking courses in 
education now and they are still using the same books 
containing the same information about those same myths. 



What is the trend in these teacher training programs in terms 
of eliminating these myths? 

Fuchs: Several years ago we did a study at Hunter College, 
C.U.N. Y., when we were asked to prepare curriculum materials 
for urban teachers. We took a hard look at the schools. 
Everybody knows about the problems now, but in 1966 it was 
a revelation to say that the schools were failing and not the 
children. We interviewed children who were involved in the 
school boycotts in New York City at that time. One of the 
young men said, "I am quitting school because they make me 
doubt myself. They give you so much doubt." That is a very 
profound insight. He did not think there was anything wrong 
with him, but when he went to school they made him doubt 
himself. The literature of the so-called "disadvantaged" in the 
early '60's was filled with this material about poor self-esteem, 
low self-concept, and so on. 

This is changing. In the study I did. Teachers Talk, I argued 
against this position very strongly. The city youngsters have 
perfectly good self-concepts. They were perfectly articulate 
outside of the classroom when they talked in situations where 
they were not going to get a mark because they did not dot an 
"i" or cross a ''t". They had very mature insights into their 
problems. Among the black youngsters we talked to, some of 
them said, *'I would like tc be a doctor but that is ten years 
from now. I cannot think about that because a lot of things 
can happen in ten years," But they knew what they had to do 
to become a doctor, they just did not think it was very 
realistic to think about going to college. 

It is such a waste of time to have to look at Indian 
self-concept. But because of all the nonsense, you have to 
document what the reality is. Our documentation showed that 
Indian youngsters had a good self-concept. There are self-con- 
cept problems but they are not psychological in the sense that 
we tend to think they are. When they do have problems, they 
have very real problems in real situations. For instance, a 
scholarship may even pay for the maintenance of the Indian 
student, his wife and baby, but what does he do when his third 
cousin expects him to help out in the extended family? He 
may feel guilty about his role in that situation. Of course I am 
speaking for Indians as a group; there are always individuals 
who will have real self-concept problems. 

If one thinks in terms of the kinds of things one has to do 
to get througli chemistry in order to become a nurse, one 
realizes that much of it is very lonely, hard work. You must 
isolate yourself for long periods of time and your friends may 
turn you off during that period. You may wonder which is 
more important. But if you come from a community which is 
excited about the fact that you will be a nurse in the public 
health hospital on the reservation rather than some Anglo 
missionary, you will have that going for you. All of us have 
these problems of life-style because whether we are Indian, 
black, or white, we are living in a world which inevitably 
makes changes for everybody, whoever they are and wherever 
they are. This does not mean that one's basic core values have 
to change, but it does mean that one has to learn how to deal 
with the real world. It is not going to disappear. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION MODEL 



Teacher Training in Bilingual, 



Bicultural education, bilingual education, and education 
for change is a new rhetoric that most of us are learning to 
speak. It also appears to be the rallying cry for' what the 
Southeastern Indians are saying needs to be done In their 
schools to improve education. The Southeastern Indians are 
uo longer content to see their culture take a secondary role 
to the transmission of the mass culture in their schools; 
they are no longer content to see the Choctaw language 
deposited at the door when the child enters the English- 
speaking environment of the classroom; they are no longer 
content to see education preserving the status quo and 
assimilating Indians. Rather, education must become a 
viable mechanism for improving the life of Indians. 

These feelings and needs in the area of education are not 
new. Their expression in the Southeast, however, is recent, 
and their expression by Indian people themselves is even 
more recent. The days of educators and bureaucrats making 
unlimited promises which can never pay-off are over. 
Discontent in our educational system is by no means 
limited to Indian education. A dissatisfied public is 
demanding that educators produce, that there be a return 
on its massive investment. 

The Indian Teacher Training Project 

It is within this framework that the Indian Teacher 
Training Project at the University of Georgia (Athens) was 
developed. The Bureau of Indian Affairs specified the 
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following guidelines for special purpose training programs 
in Indian education: 

1) The training program must be an upper-division 
program with entering students having junior class 
standing. 

2) Trainees must be American Indians. 

3) One-half of the training program should be conducted 
in field experiences. 

4) Field experiences should be in Indian schools. 

5) Trainees must participate in the local community. 

6) The training program should cooperate with the 
internship schools. 

Basic Assumptions 

The Indian Teacher Training Project (ITTP) proposal 
postulated that social science education was a logical area 
to incorporate bicultural educational materials such as 
Indian history. In terms of cultural materials, most often 
Indian people are calling for Indian histories, Indian 
ethnographies, and current social and political problems 
facing Indian people. A second assumption was that 
bilingual Indian teachers could be more successful in 
teaching Indian students than non-Indians. 

A third assumption stated that the University of Georgia 
training program would incorporate and operationalize a 
training model whose results could be shared with south- 
eastern tribes and sponsoring agencies at any time. To this 
end, preparation of the proposal involved meetings with the 
officers of the United Southeastern Tribes, Inc. (USET), 
educational officials of Cherokee and Choctaw high 
schools, and tribal officials in Choctaw. Specific requests 
from the tribal meetings were built into the program. They 
were the following: 

1) The program's students would be all Indian. 
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2) The training program proposal must be stated in such 
a way that the University of Georgia can be held 
accountable for its training. 

3) University staff must be committed to the success of 
each trainee in the program. 

4) The trainees must be an integral part of the Indian 
community in which they intern. 

5) University staff and local representatives must partic- 
ipate in the community activities and promote com- 
munity involvement. 

6) A policy advisory committee appointed by the United 
Southeastern Tribes, Inc., should give direction and 
support for the project. 

7) University staff will report to the tribal council 
members on a regular basis. 

Training Goals 

The major goal of the training program was to produce 
an Indian educator. A second goal was the training of a 
change agent who could function within the educational 
system to demonstrate alternatives to existing teachers. 
Specific proposed competencies included the following: 

1) The ability to objectively describe the culture and 
traditions of the Indian community in which he serves, 
and a category system for the. description and under- 
standing of other Indian communities. 

2) The capacity, affective as well .as intellectual, to 
adjust to and teach in an isolated school setting. 

3) The ability and understanding to work with parents 
and the community in the solution of school and 
community problems. 

4) The capacity to diagnose the level of a pupil's school 
performance, and the ability to use this information to 
help.a student guide his educational efforts. 



These four competency areas represented not only the 
training goals of the program, but also the philosophy of 
the program in terms of the teacher to be trained. By virtue 
of the bicultural background of the teacher trainee, it was 
hoped that the teacher would be better able to relate to the 
students. Additionally, by gaining an in-depth understand- 
ing of the internship community, the teacher would be able 
to move to other Indian communities with a category 
system that would enable him to learn about the new 
communities. Implicit in this assumption was that the 
teacher trainee' would internalize the need to use the local 
community as his data base for much of his social studies 
instruction. 

Several agreements had to be reached before the project 
could be implemented. A decision was made that if a 
person lived Indian, identified Indian, and was accepted as 
Indian by his tribe, then he was Indian. It was operation- 
alized by asking the tribal chairman to certify that the 
person was Indian. This is a system that might present 
problems, but it represented the wishes of the project 
sponsors and the United Southeastern Tribes, Inc. 

The specific purpose of the program was to train 14 
Indian college students to become teachers of secondary 
social studies in Indian schools or in schools serving an 
Indian population if they were in public schools. Recruit- 
ment was a massive problem because Indian students had 
never been to the University of Georgia. The State of 
Georgia had perpetrated so many injustices against the 
Cherokees and the Creeks that there was a very natural bias 
against the university. The 14 recruited students consisted 
of three students from Cherokee, North Carolina; one 
student from Choctaw, Mississippi; seven students from 
Oklahoma, four of whom were Creek and three Cherokee; 
one Isleta Pueblo/adopted Delaware; one Navajo and one 



Slioshone-Paiute. The Policy Advisory Committee appoint- 
ed by USET reviewed tlie applicants and awarded scholar- 
ships. Tlie board was quite pleased in tlie sense that most of 
tlie students were Soutlieastern or from tribes which were 
removed from the Southeast. 

Academic Training 

The program began on September I, 1 97 1. The first 
phase of the program was community orientation. We 
established from the beginning that the individual staff 
members were by no means experts, and we did not want 
to make any pretense of being Indian experts. The 
orientation was conducted by the Indian policy advisory 
members of the program. The representatives from each 
tribe, Choctaw and Cherokee, planned and presented the 
orientation that lasted for three days in each community 
where the trainees were placed. 

Training at the University of Georgia began fall quarter, 
September 21, Academic training is conducted through 
convenlional arts and sciences courses. Broad field certifica- 
tion in social studies was sought because normally Indian 
high schools are small and the social studies teacher is called 
on to be a jack-of-all-trades. Therefore, the training 
program involved cultural geography, cultural anthro- 
pology, sociology, and American and world history. 

All University of Georgia admission requirements were 
dropped for entrance into the program. However, perform- 
ance in academic areas and professional training is very 
rigidly enforced. Students are required to achieve a 2.0 
average, which is a C grade, or be dismissed from the 
program. 

Supportive Services 

To help in the initial academic adjustment to the 
university the students were block-registered for the first 
two quarters. All 14 students took common courses. In two 
instances the courses were created for the ITTP. This 
enabled the program to place a full-time tutor in the classes 
with the trainees. Working liaison was established with 
particular professors. The tutor audited the course and then 
provided what began as mandatory tutorials that required 
each trainee to spend two hours a week in tutorials and 
additional time in voluntary tutorials. This worked well in 
the fall quarter for some students. 

In all candor and honesty, however, required tutorials 
were a bomb. They created dissension within the program, 
and the tutor played policeman more than he did tutor. In 
the early winter quarter required tutorials were dropped. 
Voluntary tutorials were initiated, and our tutor developed 
weekly study guides for the academic courses which the 
students could use if they wanted. 

To help insure that the teacher trainees receive a 
meaningful broad field social science background, the 
project staff devised a listing of major concepts in the social 
sciences ~ one hundred concepts from each discipline. 
Teacher trainees are expected to reach a 75% performance 
level on the criterion test prior to graduation. Teacher 



trainees unable to reach competency level on the test after 
two administrations will participate in a special multidisci- 
plinary seminar during the last quarter. 

Professional Training 

Professional training takes place through what arc called 
"performance based modules."" Modules are conducted in 
educational psychology, the curriculum and methods 
sequence, and the foundations of education. The modular 
instructional technique consists of statements of objectives, 
exemplars of the skill, psychological assumptions and 
premises, skill development, and assessment imd evaluation. 
Modules (one and two weeks long) operationalize distinct 
teaching strategies — the guided discovery strategy, the 
lecture strategy, the inquiry strategy, etc. Also included are 
modules on test instruction, planning for instruction, and 
writing curriculum materials. Simulated classroom teaching 
is included in the modules. 

We have found that the two week module keeps us all 
very honest because the amount of time and the goals are 
concrete. Completion of the modules and internships 
provide tangible evidence and measures of success and 
realistic rewards. Consequently, teacher trainees know 
where they are in terms of the training program and can 
focus on their progress toward graduation and certification 
as a social studies teacher. 

Practical Field Experience 

Students teach at Cherokee and Choctaw high schools 
under the supervision of a University of Georgia training 
supervisor. The training supervisor works with the teacher 
trainees both on campus and in the field experiences. Not 
only do they spend the school day with the teacher 
trainees, but they share housing facilities with them in 
Indian communities. In conjunction with the internship 
school's regular teacher, the training supervisor coordinates 
the teaching schedules of the teacher trainees. Weekly 
objectives for the implementation of particular training 
skills and strategies are programmed by the training 
supervisor, teacher trainees review lesson plans with the 
training supervisor prior to instruction, daily seminars are 
held to assist the teacher trainees in preparing lessons and 
critiquing teaching techniques, and weekly formal reports 
are made on the extent to which objectives have been met. 
In each internship community a policy advisory member is 
also working with the students and the training supervisor 
to identify community activities for the teacher trainees. 

In the conventional student teacher model, teacher 
training programs expect the cooperating schools to super- 
vise the student teacher. The ITTP, however, does not send 
its trainees to teach under Ms. Jones or Mr. Smith. After all, 
it is the old teacher model that we are trying to replace not 
to emulate. Educators know that teacher expectations of 
student performance must be changed. Yet, after three and 
one-half years of the standard teacher education process, 
the trainee climaxes his education in the classroom where 
he must translate his knowledge into an effective method 



under the guidance of the present teacher. Because the 
school is where most of the learning occurs, where the 
student faces the reaHsm of the classroom, the ITTP departs 
from the conventional model and maintains a high degree 
of control and accountabiHty by monitoring the internship 
experiences ratiier than abdicating training responsibility to 
the internship school. 

It was very disappointing, but we found a tendency on 
the part of the students to criticize the teaching that is 
being done in the Cherokee BIA school, and yet the 
students were satisfied to model after the old teacher model 
that we were trying to avoid. We try to demonstrate 
something better. We try to follow through on critical 
opinion, and we try to stress constructive criticism within 
the program. 

Summary and Implications of the Project 

The Indian Teacher Training Project at the University of 
Georgia (Athens) is a modular, organized accountability 
teacher training program. The participants in the program 
are American Indians. Of the original 14 students, 11 
remain. The 1 1 are full-standing seniors who are scheduled 
for graduation in June and August 1973. 

The program is characterized by careful specification of 
learning outcomes, intensive internship supervision, and 
accountability to the sponsoring agency, the United South- 
eastern Tribes, Inc. Graduates of the program will be 
prepared to teach in Indian high schools or in regular social 
studies positions. Hopefully, the product teacher will be 
able to utilize the local communities in which he teaches as 
a data source for social studies instruction. 

Implications based on the conceptualization and experi- 
ences of the ITTP for other teacher training programs tend 
to fall into three categories: minority teacher training, 
special purpose teacher training, and general teacher train- 
ing. 

The modular organization of the ITTP provides a means 
for students of widely varying abilities to niake up 
deficiencies and learn new skills in both a group and an 
individual format. The carefully stated modular objectives 
and program objectives provide a common focus between 
the training staff and the teacher trainees that allows for 



cultural differences and perceptions to be transcended in an 
open, straight-forward manner. 

As indicated above, the special nature of a special 
purpose training program allows for common objectives and 
a set training sequence. In a negative sense, it also creates a 
segregationalist environment in which the program partici- 
pants are removed from the general student body of a 
university. Since university services such as housing, coun- 
seling, financial assistance, and course scheduling are 
handled through the project office, it is easy for minority 
teacher trainees to feel that a special, **easy to get through" 
program has been established for them, and that percep- 
tions of their ability are biased and prejudiced. If perform- 
ance expectation and standards of acceptable achievement 
are modified, as has occurred in some programs, then an 
argument can be made that the participants of the program 
have been compromised as individuals. However, a special 
purpose program, such as the ITTP, can maintain its 
objectivity and through intensive support accomplish its 
goals. 

The major implication for general teacher training 
programs is that intensive support and supervision is 
effective in teacher training. However, in cost terms, the 
degree of supervision and support may be too expensive to 
be borne by teacher training institutions. Several institu- 
tions have implemented laboratory schools, early intern- 
ships, satellite training centers, modular training, and more 
effective liaison between training programs and internship 
schools to provide for the application of the skills learned 
at the teacher training institution. 

In the implementation .of the ITTP, the lead time 
between the program proposal and program initiation was 
too short. Additionally, the program may have been 
over-ambitious in its attempt to develop modules simultan- 
eously with program implementation. Additional problems 
occurred when the program staff attempted to implement 
its program in the internship schools which were accus- 
tomed to the conventional model of student teacher 
supervision. More time and communication between the 
project staff and the internship schools could have allevi- 
ated this problem. 

A granting agency has an obligation to a program to 
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provide financial support that will enable the program to 
meet its contracted goals. In the case of the ITTP, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs requested a two year program plan 
that would be funded on a one year basis. Soon after the 
one year program was initiated, the BIA began seeking ways 
of reducing costs for the second year. Consequently, much 
instructional and administrative time was spent trying to 
assure funding to complete the program. This time could 
have been more wisely spent in educating the trainees. 

The Indian Teacher Training Project has provided an 
opportunity for trainees and staff to engage in a meaningful 
program in bicultural education. The final assessment of the 
program will be measured by the success of the American 
Indian high school students in the future classrooms of the 
iTTP graduates. 

DISCUSSION 

Jim Garrett: Who was involved in the curriculum design of 
the training project? 

Richburg: Curriculum design was done by the social science 
education department of the University of Georgia. It did 
not involve Indian professionals in the design. The com- 
munity involvement aspects and modification of the modu- 
lar training has involved the policy advisory committee 
which is all Indian. This could have been a major weakness 
of the program. The United Southeastern Tribes had five or 
six proposals to choose from, however, and their support 
went with this one. It is spelled out in detail exactly how it 
is to be done. The need is so great to have local Indian 
teachers in this area that we went ahead with the design. 
USET continues to provide support for the training 
program. The smallest problem that comes up, we do not 
hesitate to call our policy advisory committee. They may 
get bugged at us sometimes, but we really do not dare to 
make too many moves without them. 
Garrett: Do you anticipate possibilities of alterinc» the 
curriculum design in the program? 

Richburg: We have found that the modular structure is 
useful. The teacher trainees buy it, and it keeps everybody 
honest. It is hard to see a utility for the selection of some 
of the content. Selected methods of teaching American 
history evokes a response by the Indian student, "If there is 
anything I do not want to teach, it is American history." 
You are going to find, however, that in most any Indian 
school the teacher has to subscribe to the state require- 
ments in terms of education. The training project will show 
the Indian trainee how, when talking about political 
institutions, the United States Congress for example, he can 
compare it to the tribal network right down the road. What 
we have done is to incorporate tribal governmental features 
and social organization into the required elements of the 
social studies curriculum. There is no need of talking about 
economics in terms of European supply and demand when 
you can talk about it in terms of the Choctaw Reservation. 
As a part of the student's training internship there are 



field anthropology courses which attempt to impart a 
better grasp of the community. Our expectations for this 
method were perhaps not realistic, and it has not worked 
out as well as originally hoped. 

Robert Wells: Are there any curriculum materials in the 
local school systems where the students could be involved 
with Native American approaches? 

Richburg: We are developing at the University ot' Georgia, 
through anthropological study, materials on the South- 
eastern Indians. We could not wait until we got a finished 
product, however. We began working while we were in the 
internship. A four week unit on Cherokee history was 
tauglu, and a three week unit on Choctaw history was 
developed by the students. One of our biggest tenets in 
terms of teacher training is that the teacher as dispenser of 
knowledge and lecturer does not cut it sometimes. Involve- 
ment is much better. Wfe actually have Choctaw high school 
students researching and finding material. 

Lonnie Morrison: You mentioned that all admissions 
criteria were dropped. What criteria did you use or did you 
accept anybody who applied? 

Richburg: First of all, we wanted a verbal or written 
conunitment to Indian education. It is not a contractual 
obligation. There is no need giving students degrees if they 
are never going to be in the classroom, be they Indian or 
whatever. We want people who will teach Indian high 
school students. 

Second, we wanted a person who was interested in the 
social sciences and who was interested in working with 
bicultural material and the development of such material 
for the Indian high school student. The prospective trainee 
must be certified as being Indian by his tribal chairman. We 
were primarily giving preference to Southeastern Indians, 
however. There are not too many Southeastern Indians 
interested in the program who have completed two years of 
school and are eligible to transfer as juniors. It is a narrow 
program. First of all it says education, then secondary 
education, then social science education. During recruit- 
ment I was very disillusioned to learn of the low status that 
social studies holds for college students today. It was very 
disappointing to a social studies educator. 
Morrison: Every special program has a certain amount of 
stigma that is applied either to the program or to the 
students in the program in terms of questioning the 
academic competency of the student. 
Richburg: Our students are usually in with other students 
in their courses. There may be 50 or 60 students and the 
grades among the trainees will be A to D — within the 
normal range. We keep very careful tallies as to how the 
students do as individuals and as a class. They fall in the 
spectrum of the regular student body, and the academic 
qualifications are the same. In fact, the graduation require- 
ment for a normal course of study is 2.0 or a C. For 
education majors at the University of Georgia it is a 2.5 or a 
C+. They are actually under a higlier standard than the 



average University of Georgia student. 

Wells: Will you be bringing a new group in this fall or are 
you going to work with just this group for two years? 

Richburg: We are just going to work with this group for 
two years. There is a law of supply and demand for social 
studies teachers. 

Morrison: You mentioned the orientation of the students. I 
think the method was very good. The question that I have 
is that all too frequently when a group of students is 
brought on a campus there is no orientation to the college 
or to the faculty community. Was there any orientation to 
the faculty, to the community, to the student body as to 
what the needs of these trainees were going to be? 

Richburg: In terms of the social science education depart- 
ment, yes. This is a special service program and should be 
distinguished from a general scholarship program. This 
involves a specialized training staff. It means that most 
university services are collapsed into one office of one 
building. The training staff .consists of myself, two training 
supervisors, and professors from social sciences education 
who were modular instructors in the professional training. 
All of these people visited, prior to the arrival of the 
students, in the Indian communities, read, and tried to 
sensitize themselves. Before you actually begin working 
with people you can develop a framework. But you still 
need the human contact before sensitization becomes real. 
In our orientation the faculty went with the students and 
the training staff on these trips. We had three weeks on 
campus together before the rest of the student body 
arrived. In fact, we had our own dormitory; the students 
lived together, the staff was in most, of the day and into the 
late hours of the night with the students. 

Morrison: I get the impression that the program existed 
outside the total college community rather than being a 
part of the community. 

Richburg: Yes, that is what I am saying. It is a special 
purpose program. The University has 24,000 students and 
the teacher training program has 14. The students were 
housed in the living learning center as it is called on 
campus: Within this dorm setting, the teacher trainee group 
and the non-Indian students on campus had some exchange 
sessions during the fall quarter when they met together in 
groups and discussed what it meant to be an Indian at the 
University of Georgia. 

The Indian students are removed from the local preju- 
dices and discrimination experienced in North Carolina and 
in Mississippi. There is no Indian population in Georgia. 
The students are not received as if they are some quaint 
things to be studied; they seem to be received more or less 
as individuals. The first two quarters the students lived 
together in the dorms. This summer quarter they requested 
that they not live together but be permitted to expand out 
to the rest of the population. 

Wells: Did you have regular rap sessions with them along 
the way? 



Richburg: Each day we had an intensive two-hour training 
session. Fridays were devoted to a general rap. But we did 
not find that too successful. What we found to be 
successful was to be in our offices an hour before the 
formal session was to begin. Several students would drop in. 
They were rap sessions, even if you did not announce them. 
Plus, when we were out in internships, the training 
supervisor on the program lived with the students. In 
Choctaw we had three students living in an apartment with 
a training supervisor. It is a first name basis relationship 
within the training program, and it is a very friendly 
relationship. The training supervisors are not Indian, they 
are very young men and turned-on type people. Communi- 
cations have been very good within the program. There 
were hang-ups that occurred in the program during the fall 
quarter in getting to know each other. The tutorials were 
our big problem. 

Joan Cofield: When they finish the program will they go to 
any high school or will they have to go to an Indian school 
to teach? 

Richburg: They will be certified as social studies teachers 
and will be capable of teaching anywhere. Hopefully, they 
will go to teach in Indian schools. We know the Cherokee 
school is on record as saying they are holding all positions 
open that these interns qualify for until they finish. We 
hope the Choctaw school will do the same. Most likely, 
several will go to Oklahoma to public school, which have an 
Indian population. 

Merv Goldbas: How do you decide on a specific individual's 
competence and how do you evaluate his performance? 

Richburg: Any time the conversation is about teaching 
strategy people like to talk about the teacher as an artist; 
they do not want to talk about the teacher as a technician. 
They want to be creative all-knowing people who bring 
light to bear on all children of the world. But we cannot 
take a chance on our teachers. We have to define behaviors 
that we consider good teaching. In terms of identifying the 
exemplars of teaching we mainly took it from our 
experience in social science education. The evaluation 
techniques vary for each one. They are based on observa- 
tions by all the staff members, by the teachers, and by 
other members of the communities because that is where 
the real evaluation is. The real evaluation of a teacher is 
how well his students learn, not how well he projects or 
some of the other standard criteria. 

We had two quarters of modular training in our first 
intership this spring quarter. The trainees were supposed to 
demonstrate the competencies learned in those modules 
during student teaching. This is how their evaluation was 
programmed. They were not expected to do the full range 
of teaching that is required of a regular teacher. This was 
their first quarter internship as juniors. Next fall they are 
expected to demonstrate more competencies, and it is 
stretched out and planned in this manner. 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 



Minnesota Provides Comprehensive, 
Culturally Related Services 

Multiple resources are applied to a variety of Indian needs 

by Will Antell 



The record will show that since the latter part of the sixties 
intensive and extensive efforts in university and college 
communities all over the country have generated many crash 
programs. Most of these programs have lacked thorough 
planning. Few institutions have thougjit in terms of where 
they want to be ten or fifteen years from now. In relation to 
Indian programs, this has also been true for those educational 
groups which have been trying to resolve how they might meet 
legitimate needs of Indian people. I suspect that there are 
several factors involved. Perhaps this new approach to Indian 
peoples has been taken because the federal government has 
recently provided resources for the effort; perhaps it is a guilty 
conscience on the part of this country as a whole; or perhaps, 
and more importantly, universities and colleges are beginning 
to think in terms of meeting the needs of the total 
community. The last mentioned premise is the one we would 
like to believe is occurring. 

Indians Establish Criteria 

In the deliberations on the Minnesota program, the Family 
Plan for Indian Education, we went to the communities, we 
visited practically every reservation in Minnesota, and we did 
considerable research on what was occurring in otlier parts of 
the country. The first criterion that the Indian people 
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established was easy access to the program. The second 
criterion was that they wanted culturally related activities to 
be provided along with the basic skills. They also wanted a 
large number of Indian people directing the program, teaching, 
counsehng, and working with these small isolated communities 
in northern Minnesota. When these criteria were provided to 
the U.S. Office of Education and the Minnesota Department 
of Education, the program met the usual bureaucratic resis- 
tance: "Indians are just like everyone else; why can't they 
drive forty miles to the state college? Why can't they drive to a 
school district where these programs are available? Why do 
they have to become Indians all over again? Why do you want 
to reinforce or why do you want to provide culturally related 
activities? Why is it so important that Indians participate in 
directing the program? Why is it so important that there be 
Indian teachers and counselors?" An entire educational 
process was necessary not only to provide a program, but to 
orient educational institutions that somehow could not come 
to grips with a prevailing issue in our state and across the 
country. 

Our first major goal was to get people involved in the 
program. We put together an Indian staff with counselors and 
directors and as many Indian teachers as possible. It is obvious 
that we could not find all the Indian teachers that we desired. 
We did carefully solicit people that we could count on to be 
very sensitive and understanding of the objectives that the 
Indian people had set forth. 

Dismal History of Adult Education 
In Minnesota very few if any Indian people were partici- 
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pating in adult education or in continuing education. Educa- 
tional institutions coiiid not understand wiiy Indians did not 
want to participate when great allocations of money, either 
state or federal, were being provided to conduct reading, 
arithmetic, and language classes. It was quite evident, however, 
that these progrums were only extensions of the traditional 
school systems that Indians had attended with even more 
inflexibility, more paternalism, and more of a *'you come to 
us'' attitude. It was very easy to sec that they would not 
pursue education under those conditions. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs had been providing an adult 
education program on the reservation for years. Tliey were 
paying people to come, and they were trying to jam down the 
traditional skills. The Office of Economic Opportunity came 
in when the Bureau failed. OEO provided a baby sitting 
service, transportation, and they paid the Indian people a 
stipend to induce them to participate. Still, the program did 
not succeed. Everybody .said, "What is wrong with those 
Indians? They just do not want to learn. They are just not 
interested.'' 

We felt that we were under the gun. We said, *'No, wc 
would not pay stipends, we would not pay any other fees. The 
only thing that we can do is try to help you determine what 
you want, then we will try to provide it for you. We are 
interested in your educational opportunities. There is no other 
motive."" 

Meeting Indian Needs 

Even though our staff was all Indian and all from 
Minnesota, there was, of course, skepticism. But we demon- 
strated our purpose to them. If they decided they wanted 
more language classes, we would fight the battle with the 
agencies. If they wanted more craft work, if they wanted to 
develop more skills in basketweaving, beadwork, or canning, 
we provided it for them. As that kind of relationship evolved it 
is surprising what these people have accomplished in a 
relatively short period of time as far as upgrading their skills. 

Rather than have an adult education program at a college or 
university, we took the program to the individual commun- 
ities. The Indian population in Minnesota centers around three 
large reservations, but each reservation has several small 
communities. Some places are very isolated and hard to get to 
by our standards. Nevertheless, we took the programs to these 
small communities. It meant a great deal of travel on the part 
of the staff. The burden was on us. not on the participants. 

We assumed that the first thing to do was upgrade the 
reading skills ajid other basic skills that were needed. At the 
same time we were trying to teach a basic skill we were also 
trying to provide these people with something that they 
desired: an opportunity for community people to act as 
instructors with the culturally related materials. We came to 
recognize that the key was to teach reading by using culturally 
related materials. Of course, we could find no such materials 
on the market. So we had to improvise our own. With that 
concept as the heart of our program, people believed that we 
were legitimate and we were not trying to force something on 
them that they did not want. 

The program rejected many of the standardized testing 
systems that were currently being used not only in the school 
systems but in adult education as prescribed by the U.S. Office 
of Education and reinforced by the state departments of 



education. We were not really that uptight about whether a 
person was reading at a third grade level or an eighth grade 
level. *How are you going to measure any success? How are 
you going to determine if these people have reached an eighth 
grade equivalency?'' Those were the types of questions 
constantiv asked of us. We found that when the Indian felt he 
was ready for a GED, he participated. Again, this is something 
hard for institutions to understand. Mow do you know an 
Indian is ready to pursue opportu?iities beyond an eighth grade 
education? You let him decide. I report to yon that the 
success has been overwhelming. Whereas we were graduating 
approximately 250 students out of a population of 33 to 35 
thousand Indian people in Minnesota, we are now finding that 
we are almost doubling this every year with the GED. 

Broadening the Scope of Scn ice 

We have had requests for other types of .services. The Indian 
community has asked us to provide driver training. This is 
accepted or ass imed in a majority of American communities. 
Yet this was a crucial problem in the Indian conununity. Of 
course we could not carr>' this out under adult basic 
education, so we turned to other resources. We were able to 
provide, under the Driver Safety Act, substantial resources so 
that about 600 people received a driver's license in the last 
year and a half. A very simple need that is overlooked by 
institutions. 

We do the same thing with vocational education. Many of 
the people wanted GED, but they also wanted to start moving 
in the direction of a vocation. We have been able to bring in 
resources from vocational education and from vocational 
rehabilitation. The Indian people in Minnesota wanted to learn 
how to repair a snowmobile. We persuaded some manufac- 
turers to donate snowmobiles and vocational education monies 
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funded the instructors. 

We have been active in several other areas. We developed 
programs in the media. Indian people are just sick and tired of 
the curriculum materials and the library materiials now in use. 
We organized and directed a library institute for 50 profes- 
sional librarians. Through the welfare department we obtained 
resources for prenatal care for Indian mothers. We have also 
done something a little different by going into penal institu- 
tions. This is an area tliat ha.s been neglected by just about 
every educational institution across the country. Universities, 
colleges, and departments of correction have been particularly 
guilty in trying to provide legitimate opportunities for these 
people. We did this for Indian inmate populations. Again, they 
did not really want us to come there and teach math or 
reading. They wanted us to come and provide opportunities 
for them to study the history and culture of the Ojibway and 
other tribes across the country. They wanted language, 
dancing, and religion. 

Multi.'^esource, Comprehensive Program 

The point in need of emphasis is that it takes a conglomera- 
tion of resources to properly meet the Indians' needs because 
of the stringent criteria that have been laid down by federal 



agencies and state departments in particular. Continuing 
education, in Minnesota is defined as an eighth grade equival- 
ency. What incentive is there to get an eighth grade equival- 
ency without any special skill? And yet Congress appropriates 
literally millions of dollars for this program. The adult 
education act is used as a central resource (it funds our stafO, 
but it is supplemented with driver education, vocational 
rehabilitation, vocational education, EPDA programs, 
Johnson-O'Mally programs in some cases, and state resources 
under continuing education. There is not one program I know 
of in Minnesota that does not have a consolidated number of 
lesources, material and human, that we draw upon. This is all 
soft money provided principally by the federal government. 

We end up generating perhaps ten kinds of resources, so it is 
no* just one single adult basic education program but it is a 
nuiltiresource, family education program. We feel thai an 
important and integral part of any continuing education 
program is not to isolate a program and call it adult basic 
education. We have tried to refer to it as a Family Plan for 
Indian Education in Minnesota. As far as we are concerned, 
the crucial element that enabled us to provide this important 
resource was the fact that it was a culturally related effort on 
our part. We were not concerned about the organization of it 



Developing Meaningful 
Adult Education 



Illiteracy among American Indian 
adults is four times the national average; 
only one-fifth of American Indian adults 
have completed high school or an equiv- 
alency course. 

For these reasons, among others, adult 
education is a necessary educational 
service which should be provided to the 
Indian community. The Minnesota pro- 
gram (described above) which provides 
for the full spectrum of educational needs 
is an example of optimum service to the 
Indian community. However, all too 
often the Indian adult is overlooked in 
building for the future. The importance 
of educating Indian youth is undeniable. 
But excluding or forgetting the adult 
ignores the need to utilize one of the 
Indian community's most valuable re- 
sources. 

Training Adult Instructors 

Mr. George Abrams, former Co- 
director of the American Indian Adult 
Basic Education (ABE) Teacher and 
Teacher Aide Training Institute, met with 



the Institute on the American Indian 
Student and discussed strengthening adult 
education in the Indian community. The 
HEW training institute which Mr. Abrams 
directed provided for the instruction of 
potential and existing teachers and 
teacher aides of American Indian descent 
in the methods which will make educa- 
tion relevant and functional for Indian 
adults. 

The project year, July 1971 to June 
1972, began with the selection of an 
advisory council composed of American 
Indian educators. All tribal chairmen in 
the eleven state project area (Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, Utali, 
Colorado, Kansas, and Nebraska) were 
asked to recommend an individual who 
could best represent all of the Indians in 
their state and not just their own partic- 
ular tribe. This resulted in the compila- 
tion of 75 names. From that list, eleven 
American Indians, one from each state, 
whose names appeared most often on the 
list were asked to serve on the advisory 
council. 



The first major effort of the project 
was a large workshop at Colorado State 
University. Potential teachers and teacher 
aides from the eleven state area wnre 
invited to attend the workshop and 
receive training. As identified by the 
advisory council and the teachers, ethnic 
studies, social studies, government, and 
psychology were subjects of great interest 
in the Indian community in addition to 
the basic math and verbal skills. The 
workshop concentrated on demonstrating 
the techniques for presenting these mate- 
rials on an adult level while being careful 
not to go over their heads. 

Sustaining Aduit Interest 

Gaining the interest of adults in the 
continuation of their education is an 
essential prerequisite to an ABE program. 
One of the earliest priorities in the 
training program was curriculum develop- 
ment: how are materials developed, how 
is a curriculum planned which will attract 
and sustain adult interest? How is the 
Dick and Jane approach, which will turn 
adults off, avoided? For the Indian adult 
it is also necessary to make studying 
meaningful by introducing materials that 
have significance in their lives. 

Several elementary examples were 
explained by Mr. Abrams: To establish 
that math skills can be taught in an 
Indian context which relates to their 
daily lives, the example of using blood 
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in the systematic way that elementary and secondary educa- 
tion programs provide, we were interested in serving the 
Indians' needs as the people perceived their needs to be. They 
acquired the learning skills that were necessary to begin to 
move into university and college vocational programs through- 
out the state. We did not drag them fifty or 1 00 miles. Those 
programs were right there, riglit In their own communities. 

The program was attempting to serve the greai'cr Miniie- 
apoIis-St. Paul area, the Duluth area. Grand Portage, and Net 
Lake. A specialized concept was developed for the centers. A 
center was conceived as a satellite operation — everything 
would flow out rather than focus there. We talked about 
centers extensively in our communications with our project 
officers in Washington. This visiting project officer said, '*I am 
just so excited about going to see the Bemidji center." We 
traveled 250 miles, arrived at the unit center and went lo the 
office. It is just a plain, old office. She looked at me rather 
funny and did not say anything. Then as we were leaving to 
visit the' other areas she asked, "Before we leave town could 
we stop at the center?" I informed her that we had just left 
the center. This is not the traditional adult education center 
that you see in an urban area where there are typewriters and 
other materials filling the place. 



It took two days to cover these three areas, and we did not 
get to half the sites. At least an opportunity was provided for 
that one person who makes decisions on millions of dollars to 
see that those isolated areas have to be served with a different 
method, that you have to go directly to the sites. When we 
arrived at a community, she assumed we would go to a school 
or a community center. Many times we actually ended up in a 
heme. The instruction or the programs were conducted there. 
That really is not 'so strange or unusual, but for some reason 
educators think that everything must be taught in a little, red 
schoolhouse and tliat nothing happen^ in education elsewhere. 
The research daia on where learning occurs demonstrates that 
it does not occur very consistently or legitimately only in 
schoolrooms or in university and college classrooms. I point 
that out as a major reason why the Indian people in Minnesota 
are very pleased with this program. 

Will Government Follow This Example? 

We have suggested that the U.S. Office of F ^ucation 
provide a package program to reservation areas where the 
unemployment is high, the social service cost remains exceed- 
ingly enormous, and yet the people do not want to leave home 
to secure work. We have tried to encourage federal agencies 



quantum to teach fractions was demon- 
strated. Blood quantum is something that 
Indians, especially among the Western 
tribes who have a requirement for enroll- 
ment, are always concerned about. Using 
a traditional anthropological kinship 
chart, it was shown how marriage among 
Indians of different degrees of Indian 
ancestry affected the blood quantum of 
children. Fractionated heirship — where 
land was allotted and the inheritance 
must be divided among a long list of kin 
— is another method of teaching fractions 
which has impctance to hidi-ms. Con- 
cepts of area, geometrical shape, percent- 
ages, and other mathematical methods 
and concepts can be similarly incorpo- 
rated into an Indian context. 

Using Tribal History 

In the area of verbal skills, tribal 
hi'i'iory is a useful tool. Many Indians are 
dissatisfied with their own tribal history 
as it is now written so it is easy to involve 
adults in such a project. Revising the 
tribal history requires reading and under- 
standing of what has already been written 
and it requires writing and editing of new 
material. Many tribes have done this 
already; several have made rewriting the 
tribal history part of an ongoing adult 
education project. Studies of tribal and 
federal government and the relation of 
individual Indians to them is another area 
of keen interest to the adult. 



Projects such as these require con- 
siderable preparation by the teacher or 
teacher aide. As part of their training, Mr. 
Abrams and his staff demonstrated to the 
teacher aides the skills necessary. For 
example, reduction of the reading level is 
one of the key elements. All the materials 
need to be reduced to approximately a 
fifth grade reading level for the adult 
students' use. First of all the teacher or 
aide must know what a fifth grade read> 
ing level is, what words are introduced in 
the vocabulary, and what alternatives are 
appropriate to replace the original word 
or phrase. The teacher or aide would have 
the best idea of what would work on 
their reservation among their tribal group. 

The project gave the teachers, aides, 
and adults encouragement to continue 
and develop their own nuUerials partly 
because what worked for one tribal group 
did not necessarily work for another. 
With over 60 reservations in the project 
area, materials underwent considerable 
adaptation. 

Building From the Community 

As a follow-up to the initial compre- 
hensive workshop, the staff travelled to 
most of the states to hold individual 
workshops that examined more specific 
and more tribally oriented prpblems at 
close range. The general tone for these 
smaller workshops varied from state to 
state. The individual workshops were held 



at community centers on reservations. 
The sessions were conducted in accord- 
ance with needs which each state or 
community comnninicated to the training 
staff. As far as possible, an attempt was 
made to bring in local Indian resource 
people drawn from lists of available 
expertise cotnpiled at the beginning of 
the program. 

It was made clear to the participants 
that community support, and teachers 
from the comnnmity, were essential for a 
successful program. Individual, one-to- 
one instruction was suggested as a 
possible foundation for the building of a 
formal community program. Cooperation 
with as many agencies and organizations 
as possible that work with Indians in each 
community was stressed. State directors 
of ABE or public instruction were con- 
tacted in each .state. A commitment was 
sought to provide employment for ^hc 
trainees as soon as would be pos.sible. 
Most state directors were very co- 
operative. 

The project ended on June 30, 1972. 
Three hundred twenty-five teachers and 
teacher aides were trained during the 
course of the program. Ideally this train- 
ing program is to be carried on by a 
completely different project. Many of the 
programs and teachers have been pro- 
vided with the momentum and skills to 
continue programs in adult education on 
their own. 
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and state agencies to consolidate their resources to put 
together an experimental program to develop Indian economic 
resources. We have found that the individual bureaucrats do 
not want to give up control of individual programs that they 
direct. 

We are very concerned about this, and we have tried to 
force the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the U.S. Office of 
Education to think in terms of a total program rather than an 
isolated program. These agencies assume that Indians are going 
to get an eighth grade equivalency or GED and then forget 
about it. Agencies, especially the federal agencies, have 
assumed that their task was completed when their specific 
objective was attained, yet the people were still excited about 
other opportunities. 

Now let me shift directions for a minute and try to tell 
you what has happened and how these experiences 
apply across the country, at least as 1 have had the 
opportunity to see it. 

President Nixon, in a statement made in 1970, spoke in 
terms of federal support for self-determination and Indian 
control of education programs. The President created a special 
subcommittee which was to report to him annually on the 
status of Indian education. In the last fifteen months we have 
visited about three^fourths of the states that have large Indian 
populations. Indian people tell us what is happening as far as 
self-determination or increased Indian control; but the focus 
on every single visit has been higher education and the 
inadequate services, the inadequate opportunities that under- 
graduate Indian students are encountering. 

Disenchantment With Higher Education 
I know that financial aids was a major focus of attention at 
this institute last year. This year we have found that financial 
aids is still a problem. We have fond, however, that the Indian 
undergraduate students have become very articulate and vocal 
about the kinds of services educational institutions provide for 
them and how they are so often manipulated to get federal 
money into those institutions. They are talking about the 
training they have had in post-secondary education; many 
times they feel that they are two and three years behind other 
students. Yet the institutions are not coming up with the 
remedial effort that is needed. This is a very angry group of 
Indian college students. These are large numbers of students 
and the consensus among them is that universities and colleges 
are not providing legitimate services in relation to tutorial 
assistance, financial assistance, and to programs that are being 
introduced without any consultation with the students. 

These meetings also uncovered the pattern that universities 
and colleges do not want to participate in continuing 
education in the community, to extend and involve their 
institutions in satellite educational programs, without federal 
assistance. This is a sad aspect of universities and colleges. We 
have found that they have recruited students to their campuses 
so that they might satisfy the requirements of the U.S. Office 
of Education or other agency that might supply financial 
resources. 

Vocational education is still an overwhelming issue in 
Indian immunities throughout the country. It is ironic that 
many of the students we have talked to in the last fifteen 
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months now want to get into vocational education but really 
cannot come to grips with the family and, perhaps, with the 
Indian community at large. Indian communities, by and large, 
do not accept the premise that vocational education is 
worthwhile. They have been brainwashed by federal agencies 
for years that only those who cannot make it in universities 
and* colleges take up carpentry, electronics, or tool and die. 
There is an enormous task in reeducation for not only Indian 
people but the public in general. There must be provision for 
counselors who understand both higher education and voca- 
tional education. The last two U.S. Commissioners of Educa- 
tion and the chief state school officers are focusing attention 
on career education. Higher education must a,':S0 concern itself. 
You people in universities and colleges can possibly influence 
potential teachers and counselors who will be out in the field. 

I am really optimistic about what is being done and what can 
be done in certain parts of the country. I have seen many 
non-Indian people legitimately and honestly concerned, and 
these people are providing help. It is good that people are 
accepting this responsibility. But more importantly, 1 sec the 
Indian people across this country emerging by the thousands, 
doing things that they want to do for their own people. We are 
going to see greater and greater mobility by the highly 
educated Indians who have skills and ability, who have not lost 
a compassion and an abiding sensitivity for the people, and 
who will return. I am confident of that. And I am sure that it 
is because of this cohesiveness that is developing in education. 
Hopefully, I have demonstrr'ted that there arc enthusiastic 
people across the country who really want to upgrade 
educational opportunities for Indian people. 

DISCUSSION 

Steve Adolphus: There will be those who will have some thirst 
for additional education who are not yet prepared to leave the 
reservation. As you pointed out earlier, you still lack the 
proper commitments from higher education institutions that 
are not allowing Indian people to do post-secondary, credit 
bearing school work on the reservation. Are there alternatives 
for the Indian people? College equivalency or correspondence 
courses, for instance? 

Antell: There are not an extensive amount of alternatives. In 
Minnesota, Bemidji State has branched out. It has gone to the 
community to assist some of the people that were in our 
on-site programs. They now have on the campus a cadre of 
people who are not trying to determine for Indians what 
Indians want, but who have sought to discover what the 
people at Red Lake or White Earth reservations want. They 
could do a lot more. But at least they are beginning to think in 
terms of themselves as a community college trying to meet the 
Indian's needs and breaking the tradition of everybody 
flocking to Bemidji State. 

Also, it is important that higher education in particular 
begin to realize that these people must do something. They 
cannot live at home if there are no opportunities available. 
Criteria must be established by university and college adminis- 
trators so these people may participate as visiting lecturers, 
professors, or whatever. We are finding some reluctance on the 
part of institutions to let these people provide or develop that 



kind of a skill. We have a great desire on the part of our people 
to retain the language. An 89 year old Chippewa Indian who 
can speaK fluent Ojibway obviously does not have a doctorate, 
does not have a masters, does not actually have a high school 
education, yet he is a skilled person in the language. We have 
battled with these institutions to let him provide that service. 
Not only have we done battle with colleges, but we have 
battled high schools where we would want these people to 
come in and work with the young Indian children and the 
non-Indian students in language and history. They want to put 
them into the teachers' aid category. These people have a real 
skill. I know it is an obstacle across the country. The schools 
will not let the old people come in and teach because they are 
not certified. That is a crazy restriction when you have this 
vita! need that these people want. 

Minerva White: We were funded recently for the Right to Read 
program. Getting back to how your program works and your 
use of culturally related materials, we are going to be working 
with some people at home who are ironworkers who want to 
learn how to read. Some of them cannot read at all, yet they 
travel all over the country. We thought we could gear a 
program for them by starting with their ironworker's manual, 
menus in restaurants, and road signs. Does it have to be 
culturally oriented to work, or would these types of things suit 
our needs? 

Ante!!: If there is a need, an initial interest, as you have 
pointed out very well, maybe the manual for these people is 
the crucial start. 

Incidentally, we have a Right to Read program, but we have 
it on the basis of bilingual education. We could not qualify 
under bilingual education because our children speak English, 
and only a few speak the native language. We made this an 
enrichment program for our students. We got it under the 
Riglit to Read program so we are teaching reading by teaching 
language. 

M. White: What age groups are you working with? 
Antell: In the Indian Adult Basic Education program we are 
working with ages 17 to 69. We have had trouble with the 17 
year old group because they thought our program was much 
more attractive than those in the schools. We have had many 
complaints from superintendents and school boards to the 
effect that we are doing something that is attracting the 
students and they will not come to school anymore. By trying 
to provide that kind of experience in secondary education, we 
hope that they will not want to leave it. 

The bulk of our students are probably fron- u^es 25 to 37, 
This is the age group that makes up the five out of ten who 
never graduated from school. They are finally getting the GED 
or getting a high school equivalency and now want to pursue 
higher education or vocational education. They have four, five, 
and six children. That means a commitment on the part of the 
institution to provide resources in order for them to go to 
school. We have been able to do this with pMvate colleges in 
Minnesota where it costs $3500 a year. They are putting 
together a financial package . these families can live on. That is 
going to be a larger and larger demand on liigher education in 
the next few years as these adult education programs continue 
to expand. 

M. White: One thing that we tried to do was to combine the 



two programs - the GED program and vocational education - 
as adult education. We could not understand why we couldn't 
get funding. The people could be taking math and English, or 
whatever, and be learning to type at the same time. This is 
what the people wanted. If they are going to come out for 
three hours, they might as well go the whole bit. The BIA did 
fund for the GED, but we were trying to work them together 
and we could not. They said this is the way our programs run 
all over the country, and this is what you must do. 

Antell: To a large degree it depends upon the kind of support 
you receive from your state department of education. We have 
tried to provide the Family Plan for Indian Education in 
Minnesota. It is a program encompassing the prenatal right up. 
through higher education. Primarily we think in terms of 
post-secondary education. We have been given real support. 

It is a crucial part of university and higher education 
responsibility to provide technical assistance to communities 
so that they might better decide which course to follow. So 
often tribal leaders get wrapped up with intensive, day-to-day 
concerns. I know the tribes in Minnesota are very aggressive in 
housing and getting people jobs. It is hard for them to sit 
down and talk about an abstract thing like education where 
the results do not happen today. They happen only with 
persistent, long-range effort. The benefits and the results are 
not as easily seen. With the tribal leadership focusing on the 
immediate needs, it takes another corps of people to point out 
the resources to assist Indians on the reservation who want to 
develop educational programs. 

Lyman Pierce: What kind of informational vehicle did you use 
to make yourselves known in the Indian communities? 

Antell: My mission for the first six months in the Minnesota 
Department of Education was to go to every meeting I could 
possibly go to and discover what the Indian people wanted. I 
visited all the areas. We did not attempt to do a Havighurst 
analysis. I simply reported back to the state board that there 
were four crucial issues. First, the lack of communication. 
There was no respect, no confidence on the parts of the 
schools or the parents in the Indian community in each other. 
They were two groups polarized. There was that kind of a 
tense atmosphere, and we were sending Indian children into 
those schools. Secondly, curriculum and library needs. The 
third was what I call life-style conflicts. And the fourth one 
was, and it hits higher education hard, teacher training. I am 
picking on the University of Minnesota here, but that 
institution, surrounded by Indians, was doing little if anything 
to prepare teachers to serve the schools that have large Indian 
populations. We also do not have any real force at the 
administrative level. There are no Indian directors of educa- 
tion. So for the last three years, through the university 
education department, we have been training Indians on the 
masters and doctorate levels to become administrators, super- 
intendents, and principals. 

I can remember many officials asking, "Where is your data 
and where is your research?" I did not have any. We had not 
done a formal study. What we were trying to do was support 
the programs that these people wanted. There were quite a few 
restrictions on it in a state operated school system like ours. 
We have schools for Indian children that are 10%, 15% Indian 
with very few that are over 50%. But we plunged ahead 
anyway. 
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Preface 

Tlic Committee on Teaciier Education conceived its task as 
extending tiie guidelines of last year's worksiiops wiiere 
necessary and formulating an actual structure for tiie estabiisii- 
ment of teaciier education programs witii tiie prerequisite tiial 
it include tiiree necessary constituencies - tiie community, tiie 
public sciiool, and tiie university or college. An important 
practical consideration in program development was a reliance 
on a minimum of outside fundHig. Tiirougiiout tills confer- 
ence; concern lias been voiced about tlic duration of funding 
and the need to change Native American programs from 
experimental status to functional, ongoing efforts. We believe 
our proposal will not be any more expensive than a standard 
teacher education program. It will, however, place greater 
demands on the time of those individuals involved. 

Statement of Philosophy 

All persons preparing to become teachers need to develop 
an awareness for the Native American culture. Those students 
and teachers who will teach or who are teaching a significant 
number of Native American children need a program which 
will concentrate on the Native American culture. 

The Committee on Teacher Hducation believes !'iat one 
important way to transmit and extend a culture is through 
structured education. Any teacher education program that 
involves Native American children should incorporate this as a 
basic premise. Therefore, students and teachers who will be 
involved with Native American students must be immersed in 
the culture in order to transmit it with accuracy and feeling. 

At first there may not be enough Native American students 
to enter the program; therefore, concerned non-Indians will be 
involved. However, Native Americans must be trained for 
positions in every branch or department of the educational 
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system. We must have Native American administrators as well 
as Native American teachers. 

THE POLICY BOARD 

The principal feature of our teacher education proposal is 
the Policy Board. Tlie Policy Board is one example of how the 
number of inputs can be increased while preserving centralized 
decision-making for a diverse group. 

Traditionally, teacher education programs, were largely 
controlled by the teacher colleges. Under a system such as we 
have outlined here, the teacher colleges will be giving up some 
of their control over policy and distributing it over a broader 
base. Policy determination for the teacher education program 
would be the specific and sole responsibility of the Policy 
Board. 

The Policy Board is a governing body (comparable to a 
Board of Trustees) comprised of representatives from the three 
constituent groups - the community, the public school, and 
the university or college. Within the respective groups 
provision should also be made for inputs from the students 
and the local teachers' organization. Each constituency shall 
determine how its representatives to the Board will be chosen. 
Board representatives shall be invested with decision-making 
responsibility for the group they represent. 

Tlie Policy Board shall appoint a non-voting coordinator as 
a member whose rcsponsibiUties shall include informing the 
constituent groups of Board policies, liaison amorig the groups, 
and day-today administrative duties. 

Once the Policy Board is established, implementation of the 
teacher education program follows from it. Each constituent 
group shall be subject to, its decisions. The Teacher Education 
Committee did not designate a particular program; instead, the 
development and mechanics are the responsibility of the 
Policy Board to implement according to local circumstances. It 
is the Committee's belief that any teacher education program 
should incorporate the following principles and objectives: 



Teacher Education 
Committee Recommendations 



With the quality of education greatly dependent upon the human 
qualities and professional preparation of the teacher, the 
committee offers a plan for improving teacher education 



I. Awareness and sensitivity 

A. Those woridng in education must develop an awareness 
for the Native American. 

B. Tliorougli bicultural training for teachers is necessary in 
addition to awareness. 

C. Teachers can teach about the Native American in every 
course in the curriculum. 

D. An interdepartmental or interdisciplinary approach 
should be used in the colleges. 

E. Courses should emphasize and be oriented to the local 
Native American situation. 

II. Commitment 

A. Community 

1. Must want to improve the educational system for 
their children. 

2. Must want to perpetuate die Native American • 
culture through the schools and must believe the 
public school teachers and the teacher college can 
help provide for this. 

3. Must make resource people available to the educa- 
tional institutions. 

4. Must make facilities available. 

B. Public Schools 

1. Must modify the curriculum to include Native 
American history and culture. 

2. Must be committed to in-service programs and grant 
in-service credit and the appropriate salary incre- 
ments for these additional credits. 

3. Must give preference to the biculturally trained 
teacher trainees for available positions in the system. 

4. Must make facilities available. 

5. The Policy Board must make provision for those 
individual teachers who do not wish to associate 
themselves with the program. 

C. Teacher Training Colleges 

1. A sufficient number of students committed to 



Native American education must be available. The 
program should be made known to the present 
college student and community populations to 
recruit interested student and adult members. High 
schools, community colleges, and four-year college 
programs are good sources for trainees. Prospective 
trainees should be exposed to the community and 
participate in its activities to assess their potential 
for working with the community. 

2. Professional incentives for tlie staff should be 
instituted above. and beyond usual compensation. 

3. Field work should be viewed as equally important to 
on-campus work in the total college program, given 
the importance of extending the university to the 
community. 

4. A staff member from the college should act in a 
supervisory capacity. 

5. Tlie college placement office must notify various 
schools about these specially qualified students. 

DISCUSSION 

Lyman Pierce: Would every school involved in teacher training 
have such a program or would one school specialize in this 
area? 

Merv Goldbas: It is feasible for any college to do this. It would 
not have to stop with just the Native American community. 
This is a program that can work with any kind of community. 

Gerry Krzemien: Because there are differences between Indian 
communities, perhaps a regional approach with many different 
colleges participating miglit be more valuable. Also, you 
mentioned reservations, but have you considered urban 
Indians who now comprise half the population? Would you 
take the same approach with this group? 

Goldbas: It miglit be a little more difficult to get a program 
going in an urban area where there is a larger, more diverse 
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Indian population that is dispersed in many different schools. 
They miglit be more difficuh to find. But I do not see a 
problem beyond that if theie is a feeling within the commu- 
nity and within the school district to get a program going. If 
they thought such a program would be beneficial, they might 
try to locate a large number of students in one school so it 
would probably be feasible for a university to enter into that 
kind of program without extra funds. 

Pieree: There is a program in eight Indian communities in 
Wisconsin where during one's senior year and most of graduate 
school they send the trainee to teach in the school in the 
Indian community and to work with the young people. They 
come back to the university only once a month. Do you see 
this type of program as being necessary or should it be 
integrated into the regular educational program at the school? 

Goldbas: It is necessary for a teacher to be able to do certain 
things. I do not know if we should get into a discussion of 
what it takes to develop a teacher. It does not necessarily have 
to be a two-year program from senior year to first year as a 
graduate student. At the end of whatever time, if the student 
is going to be certified to teach, we ought to be able to tell the 
community that this student can actually teach and' define it 
througli the skills that he can do. The length of time is 
incidental to the end result — certification. 

Pieree: Would you be adverse to a screening process consisting 
of an intercultural setting like the one which a potential 
teacher might be going into? Maybe a two-week situation to 
ascertain whether or not the person will be able to handle the 
cross-cultural situation. 

Genevieve Baxter: We mentioned that possibly there are some 
colleges that might have a participation program where the 
students would go to the community, spend time in the 
culture, learn the culture, work there, and find out if they 
really want it. It would also provide an opportunity for the 
Indian people to evaluate the student. We talked a great deal 
about there being a good screening process before they enter 
and during their stay in the program. Just because they enter 
the program does not mean that they are going to stay in the 
program. Tliey may have to leave because they are not suited 
for it. 

Betsy Auleta: Assuming that a regional approach to this 
program is the most advantageous, do you think that a scliool 
which wants to institute such a teacher training program can 
do so without first having made a real commitment to the 
general education of Native American students in the 
community? If such a teacher education program was 
instituted now, just one program within a university, you 
would be training, in most places, mostly non-Native American 
students to be teachers in the Indian community. Do you 
think that this teacher education program should either wait 
or work in conjunction with the university in terms of 
providing an education for Native American college students in 
its area? 

Goldbas: Througliout the course of this conference • there 
seemed to have been a sense of urgency to prepare teachers 
who know the culture of the Native American student, who 
have a feeling for it, and who want to work with Native 
American people. Tliis kind of program would provide a year's 
experience of directly working with Native American students 



and the community. 

As for commitment, what is taking place on cumpuscs, just 
for survival, is the extension of the university out into the 
community. So it seems that the vehicle i,s there, the 
population to serve is there, and (he pressure from students 
and other interested groups is there to get programs like ihh 
going. 

Tony Gullo: What about programs for the teachers in the 
Native American community schools who have never had this 
training and who have not had this kind of exposure to the 
culture? 

Goldbas: This is purt of the commitment of the public , school 
to in-service training for teachers in Native American culture. 
University personnel and people from the Native American 
community could come in, give in-service training in the 
culture and history, and work with student teachers. The 
school would give the teachers in-service credits as incentive 
and pay them that increment in salary. 

Robert Wells: The in-service training is really needed first in 
the form of either a summer workshop or a full orientation 
period, possibly a week, for those teachers who have been 
there and those who are coming in to a school district. Before 
we bring in student teachers trained in a Native American 
teacher education program, there needs to be a receptive 
environment. 

Baxter: In II, B, 5, we made provision for those teachers who 
do not want to associate themselves with this program. If a 
teacher is forced to cooperate, it is going to be a rather bad 
experience for any trainee who lands in that room. 

Ida Headley: I think it is probably necessary to by-pass 
in-service and make a clean sweep of the old guard by forcing 
them to leave. You simply tell them that they cannot teach 
Indian children. Then have the new people picked by the 
community. 

Pieree: Seneca Elementary School in Salamanca, New York is 
doing all kinds of things to try to program for all the students 
in that school. They bring in parents from the community to 
work in the classes and they have some teacher aids. They have 
a secretary who is Indian. They also have an evening adult 
session for all the parents of the students attending that 
school. They are working on Indian history and how it will be 
integrated into the school system: they are working on their 
libraries, bibliographies, etc. I think it is partly getting the 
various school communities to become aware of what they can 
do within their own framework. 

Baxter: Maybe there should be an exchange of ideas like that 
among secondary schools. A group of schools working 
together can share ideas. Sometimes a group of elementary 
teachers will listen better if another group of elementary 
teachers is making a presentation. Sometimes the school 
teachers get sick of having college professors always coming to 
tell them what to do: 

George Montroy: I was trained in the New York State 
University system. In the seventh grade social studies curric- 
ulum there is a section on the Iroquois. When I was at 
Plattsburg, we were not required to take any course at all 
concerned with Iroquois culture. I graduated from a four-year 
institution and I was supposedly qualified to teach that 
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curriculum. Shouldn't there be some state requirement in 
Indian education? 

Tom Havill: Our intent with this kind of a design is to make a 
general ''umbrclUr' model. The individual can be given a 
general awareness of certain cultural implications, Hopefully, 
specific avv^arcncss will come out in the on-the-job training 
once the student is out in the specific community. Otherwise, 
we face the problem of trying to prepare students to work 
with hundreds of different Indian or other ethnic commu- 
nities. For example, if a student knows that he is going to 
work with Scnccas, then perhaps something could be tailored 
to his specific purposes. But 'with our mobile society today it 
would be vciy difllcult: it would be better to prepare a student 
in a general sense, and once he gets on the job, if he is attuned 
to certain kliMls of cultural differences and so forth, then it 
will be part of his role to search out the information that is 
more immediate. 

Wells: 1 am amazed that there arc three or four experimental 
multicultural or bilingual teacher education programs in the 
whole country, yet none of them arc aimed at non-Indian 
teachers. They arc all aimed at preparing Indian teachers. 1 do 
not quarrel with this priority ; however, there arc no programs 
to sensitize, train, or give in-service training for any non-Indian 
teachers who comprise over 95% of teachers working with 
Native Americans. And I am concerned about those teachers 
who are working with the Indian students right now. We have 
got to get at the hard core. 

U is the same indictment over and over again*, we do not 
have any say about the curriculum, the curriculum is barren as 
far as Indian culture is concerned; we do not have any lead-in 
to the teachers to at least have them understand what our boys 
and girls arc like; we do not have any teachers who are being 
trained in a way that they will reach out to us. I do not think 



it makes any dilTerence where one is trained. The basic 
problems are the same across the country. 

Pierce: We ran six workshops in the western New York area in 
schools that have a higli concentration of Indian students. As a 
follow-up to that we asked the teachers in the various areas if 
they would be interested in going to an institute. We offered 
them increment recognition. Many of them said yes. We 
received twenty names of teachers who would attend a class. 
But when it came down to actually attending that class, there 
were two teachers. Of those two teachers that actually 
attended the class, one wiis teaching at the seventh grade level. 
For the whole sixteen sessions she came in knowing that she 
had already taught this, and at the end of that time she was no 
further along than when she came in at the first class. So I do 
not know how to reach those that are already teaching in the 
schools. There must be some way of getting beyond the 
egotism of the teachers. 

Goldbas: 1 think we have a vehicle for getting a greater number 
of teachers interested in taking in-service courses by paying 
them through regular channels, by providing college credit, 
and by having the school district pay for those credits. Public 
school districts pay a specific rate per credit hour for graduate 
and in-service work according to teacher organization 
contracts. And beyond that, when there is a commitment 
expressed by the administration of the school and the teachers 
in the school, and if it is supported by the community, then 
teachers will generally be interested. 

Weils: Beyond obviously training teachers througli tlie 
methods course and other professional training, we should 
have them out for a period of orientation and student 
teaching. We need a teacher education program with involve- 
ment. For instance, everyone of tlie students who was 
contemplating teaching might spend a summer as an assistant 
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to the counselors in the Upward Bound program. As part of 
their program tlicy could get some credit for tlie orientation 
while working with the tutor-counselors. I am concerned 
about a trainee not going into tliis with Iiis eyes open because I 
am not sure that we should be preparing people to work with 
Indian people just because they want to. We have been careful 
to screen tlie students who are involved in the tutoring 
program. Tliere are certain types of students wiio really want 
to participate but are not psychologically disposed to work 
under the kind of ground rules that the hidian community 
wants them to. This is the case in any teacher education 
program dealing with ethnic minority groups - it has its own 
cultural base. With this pre-orientation they would have a 
chance to see the target community with whom they will be 
working and to get to know the hidian students. We have had 
less disenchantment with counselors in the tutoring program if 
they know what they are going into, 

Goldbas: We have made provision for this through junior year 
participation. In the junior year, maybe even earlier througli 
other courses, students are required to visit classrooms for 
two, three, and four weeks. During that kind of participation 
they might very well visit those classrooms in the community 
they would like to be placed in. But that is the only screening 
beyond volunteering that we provide for in this program. 

Havill: We do not really have firm guidelines in terms of what 
kinds of people seem to operate best in tJiese unique cultural 
invironments. If we take the notion of isolation that Henry 
Schmitt raised, it seems to me that this is a dimension that 
should be considered in selecting these people. They may be 
excellent teachers, but, depending on their backgrounds, they 
could become extremely frustrated if they were isolated from 
urban centers or cultural centers. Other factors may be 
significant. Tliese are the kinds of things of which an 
institution getting involved in this should be cognizant. 
Perhaps educational institutions should start trying to dtfine 
what makes a better teacher for a certain situation. We have 
got to think in terms of a long-range commitment, not the 
two-year or three-year short-term thing that has been the case 
traditionally. We need to train teachers who are going to make 
a career of working with this kind of community. 
Pierce: In the statement of philosophy you stated that there 
may not be many Indian students entering such a program 
riglit now and that Indians must be trained to be in the many 
departments. Your total statement from then on seems to 
point to non-Indians. My question is, what about qualified 
Indian teachers within this teacher training program? Tliere are 
qualified Iroquois people who could go into tliese programs 
riglit now and work with the public school students. More of 
our students are going to college. We could keep more in our 
communities if we could provide jobs for them in the nearby 
public school systems. I would like to see a ratio at least up to 
par with the Indian community represented in each school. 
Baxter: One of our concerns was that students would be 
prepared for teaching and not have the jobs there. We would 
like the schools to make a commitment to give preference to 
Native American students for available positions in the system. 
Elizabeth Duran: a has been stressed that it is not desirable to 
get people involved who are not interested or to get schools 
involved in a program for. Native Americans unless there are 
enougli people who are committed. However, one of the 
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problems is that people have ignored and will continue to 
ignore this particular group of the population. 

The New York' Slate Education Department believes that it 
is important to include the seventh grade study of the 
Iroquois. Since a number of people are impressed by what is 
required or what someone in higli authority thinks is impor- 
tant, and since the New York Education Department 
establishes the curriculum, it could be indicated to those 
teachers who are going to be involved with the seventh grade 
unit that it would be desirable for them to try to learn about 
what they are supposed to be teaching instead of using the hit 
and miss approach. 

Auleta: I think we are being overly polite. I do not see any 
problem with telling those teachers who are presently in the 
school system that they have got to go back to school if they 
want to stay. If they want tenure, then they should take 
certain education courses. If they want to teach in a school 
system with Indian pupils, then they have to know how to 
teach. We are assuming that if' they do not know anything 
about the Native American community, then they do not 
know how to teach the Indian students in class. It is simple 
enough to say that tJiey cannot teach American history 
because they do not know American history. 

Wells: I think the key is the superintendent and the superyising 
principal in the short run, and in the long run it is the teacher 
training program. Siipervisory administrators come out of the 
same American culture, they reinforce the attitudes that are 
transmitted in the classroom, and they become defensive when 
representing their schools against the community. We need 
administrators who are either Native American or very 
empathetic toward their concerns. 

But more importantly, you have got to be able to guarantee 
the teacher trainees that they are going to be placed. As Dan 
said yesterday, we have got to do a job survey. Before a pilot 
program begins, there has to be a willingness on the part of the 
state education departments to use some leverage on the 
contracting schools, stating, for example, that there is a 
teacher education project at school X in conjunction with 
reservation and urban communities which is doing exactly the 
kinds of things that teachers who are working in schools with a 
high percentage of Indian students need to have. You have got 
to give those trainees preference, not because they are while, 
black, green, or orange, but because they have been trained to 
meet the Indian students' needs. It is no different than 
programs which train specialists for the physically disadvan- 
taged. If you want a special education teacher, you employ 
someone who is trained as a special education teacher because 
he has got the qualifications. But we have to recognize the fact 
that we are dealing with culturally different people, and the 
people who are trained should get the priority because they 
have the skills. The principals, the state education depart- 
ments, those institutions involved in teacher training, and key 
representatives of the Indian community have to sit down and 
develop a program. 

Goldbas: I would prefer that one year at the most was spent 
for planning and in-service, and then let's get the program 
going and work out some of the bugs. 

Pierce: I foresee the day when we will have a New York State 
Indian Board of Educators or an Iroquois Board of Education 
because of the unique problems that face both our rural and 



urban Indian communities. It takes so long for us to 
acculturatc non-Indians and for them to plan a program for us, 
that we could be talking about twenty years. Until Native 
Americans do their own planning and programming, I think we 
are fooling ourselves by saying that somebody else is going to 
be able to program for us adequately. 

Byron Graves: Some of the problems that you are voicing here 
are some of the problems that we have also in Minnesota. I 
work in the Division of Education of Teacher Training at 
Bemidji State College, and we have been wrestling with these 
concept papers ~ about the same thing that you have written 
here where you give parity to the Indian people, the dean, the 
tribal teachers, the district superintendent and the coordi- 
nator. This is all very well and good — theoretically. But the 
kind of teacher that the Indian community wants, whether it 
is in New York, Minnesota, South Dakota, or California, has 
got to come from the Indian people. The crux of your topic at 
this moment is restructuring education to accomodate a 
different cultural background. Being in a minority, mathemat- 
ically, Indians are outnumbered. The Indian is only going to 
get whatever model is coming out of this policy board. Even 
though the Indian might have the controlling vote on an 
advisory board, somebody is going to veto.him along the way, 
particularly if the district superintendent does not endorse his 
needs and aspiration. That is traditionally how your educa- 
tional system was set up. Tlie Indian people have to have a 
controlling voice. If it is going to be for the American Indian 
people, then they should have the majority of the voice in any 
model, theoretical concept paper, or what have you. 

There is a lot of opportunity for in-service training. Some 
people say that you have to change those who affect or who 
are among the present faculty teaching Indian students. We 
should program the type of teacher training planning and 
curriculum development — if we are going to go that route — 
according to the situation. The planning will have to involve 
the teacher training faculty, the teacher organizations (because 
they are very strong politically as to any projects that you are 
going to innovate in teacher training) and the Indian commu- 
nity. And you have to be fair to all of the Indian communities. 
At least give every group — whether it is religious, political, or 
economic groups - a voice in the structure of the curriculum 
or the planning of any teacher training innovation. 

I think the conditions arc improving so that people are at 
least recognizing some of the Indian wants, desires, and 
demands. I would say that they have been listening or have 
been trying to find out the needs of Indians. But they have not 
actually gone out to the Indian community and found out the 
problems. They will ask the opinion of one or two Indian 
people who are within commuting distance. If you want to be 
fair, you have to go the full spectrum - include all aspects of 
Indian people, 

Ida Headley: In reference II, A, 2, ''community commitment 
to cultural perpetuation," given the nature of our educational 
system, I do not think that anybody's culture is going to be 
perpetuated througli the schools except what always has been 
done. All these ethnic groups - blacks, Puerto Ricans, and 
Indians - their culture is just an appendage to the main thing 
and after the steam blows over, all of the appendages just fall 
off. Besides, it is a fallacy to think that the schools are going 
to perpetuate anything other than what they have been 



perpetuating. You will get a few courses, but other cultures 
will not be perpetuated. The Indian students will have to be 
satisfied with the minimal kinds of things that the educational 
system is going to provide. I think the phrase ''perpetuation of 
a culture" is really strong and gives the educational system 
more credit than it is due. 

Goldbas: You are probably right. It cannot be worse than it is 
in terms of perpetuation of culture. By specifically providing a 
program to perpetuate that culture, it might be better. 

Havill: Further, Ida, one of the problems that we had to face 
was the whole continuum of schools from all-Indian schools to 
schools with a couple of Indian students in them. We have 
tried to design something that would fit this whole range of 
schools, and it is a difficult task. In an all- Indian school 
presumably this sort of thing would have a rather high chance 
of being implemented. If it were a school that had a very low 
percentage of Indians or blacks or Puerto Ricans, then 
presumably it would be lt;:)S likely to succeed. 

Rough Rock Embarks 
Upon Multicultural 
Education 

Rough Rock Demonstration School is different. It is not 
correctly touted as a "new, improved model. Rough Rock is 
based on an entirely different principle, an accomplishment 
made possible by Bureau of Indian Affairs "contracting." It is 
the first experimental school contracted entirely to Native 
Americans, an all-Navajo school board, who now assume total 
responsibility for the direction of Rough Rock 

The bicultural, bilingual Teacher Education Center at 
Rough Rock, programmed to train Navajos to teach Navajos, is 
developing and applying classroom and instructional tech- 
niques uniquely suited to the Navajo students of the Demon- 
stration School proper. As discussed by Dr. Henry E. Schmitt, 
director of teacher education at Rougli Rock, any description 
of the program should begin with the on-site nature of the 
teacher education and preparation conducted at the Rough 
Rock school. Rough Rock's teachers are not trained at a far 
away university in the midst of another cultural world that is 
largely unrelated to the experience which the new teacher will 
encounter at an Indian school. The trainees are at the school 
and in the community located deep within Navajo country. 
Universities, Dr. Schmitt claims, do not prepare teachers to 
teach the culturally different, At present, priorities at the 
university level happen not to be in the area of teacher 
education. This makes it even more difficult to begin a 
concerted effort to train Native American teachers who are 
needed in their communities. Another argument for on-site 
teacher education is the unsatisfactory university atmosphere. 
Dr. Schmitt asserted that "about 90% of all the Navajo who go 
to off-reservation schools, colleges, and universities normally 
fail to complete the courses studied." Among the many 
reasons for this record Dr, Schmitt cited the alien nature of 
university life as too abrupt a transition for most Navajos. And 
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he placed culpability with higher education institutions which 
"have not adjusted quickly enougii to retain the number of 
students that they ougiit to retain .... Even Native American 
studies programs at most universities are poor, nebulous, and 
opaque/' Dr. Schmitt contended. 

A Cultural Chasm 

The Teacher Education Center provides training for 
bilingual aides and student teachers. Most non-Navajo teaciier 
interns, Dr. Schmitt finds, "are unable to adjust their teaciiing 
styles to specific learning, cultural, behavioral, and sociological 
problems unique to a given community .... Most Anglo 
teachers, student interns, and volunteers iiave not received 
adequate or realistic preparation in breaking down stereotyped 
thinking about the Navajo students to develop an appreciation 
for tiie resourcefulness of tiie Navajo youth and an under- 
standing for the cultural chasm between Anglo and Navajo 
society.'' Dr. Schmitt expressed it as largely a matter of 
expectations on the part of tiie Anglo teacher — if tiie teaciier 
does not think that the student is going to learn, it just is not 
going to happen. 

Of the regular teaching faculty presently at Rough Rock, 
Navajos comprise about 35% at the secondary level and about 
65% at the elementary level for a composite percentage of 50% 
Navajo instructors. The bilingual aides, with the exception of 
one Cree and one black, are ali Navajo. Tiie teaciiers are 
predominantly women. Bilingual aides are drawn from the 
community so tiiey are more equally divided between men and 
wome.n. The bilingual aides form the single largest reservoir of 
prospective teacher trainees as tiie non-Navajo people are 
replaced. In 1972, seven of 15 bilingual aides were promoted, 
two of whom attained full-time teaching status. Teacher 
training for non-Navajos is now a short-term policy until tiie 
recruitment of qualified Navajos intensifies. The non-Navajo 
simply cannot be relied upon for long (normally not more 
than two years), whicii disrupts the educational continuity 
that Rough Rock is trying to establisii. (Dr. Schmitt admitted 
that he is often asked when he is going back. The Navajo 
people know that iie can always return to tiie mainstream 
society without difficulty.) Rough Rock is wiiiing to advance 
community people up the career ladder from clericai aid to a 
Pii.D. instructionai specialist program if that is what tiiey 
want. 

Professional Training 

By joining in association with the University of New 
Mexico, the teacher education center of Rougii Rock can offer 
a program leading to full certification or can provide practical 
experience that will earn credits leading to an Associate of 
Arts degree for those in paraprofessional areas. This has 
broadened tiie breaktiirougii as previously tiie University of 
New Mexico lias never allowed people to receive tliis many 
credits while working out in the field. In contracting with 
UNM, Dr. Schmitt was named an adjunct professor at their 
teaciier college and as such provides the link between Rough 
Rock and the university. The UNM teacher college is invited to 
send student interns to Rougii Rock for field experience under 
the supervision of the teacher education center staff. Tiie two 
scliools excliange personnel and expertise. 

Approximately 75% of tiie teacher education center staff is 
comprised of regular faculty from Rough Rock. Rougii Rock 
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iias some outstanding teachers who know how to motivate, 
stimulate, and interact witii Navajo students, so tiiey siiare tiiis 
knowledge witii prospective teachers. Outside resource peopic 
who iack cuitural empathy or understanding are subtiy 
rejected by their Navajo audience. 

Teacher education at Rougii Rock is structured in piiases. 
Phase one is pre-service. Pre-service serves those people wiio do 
not yet have a baccalaureate degree. The first pre-service 
module is set up for people, primarily interns and Angios, 
coming into the community for the first time. The beginners' 
work starts witii an acculturation to the Navajo life style. Tills 
is followed up with seminars, language teaching, and inter- 
action analysis. 

Piiase two is in-service. Tiie teaciiing sciiedule at Rougii 
Rock allocates time according to a four day work week with 
tiie fifth day set aside for pre- and in-service training. Course 
topics include biiingual and multicultural child development, 
migrant teaching, effective iiietiiods in teaching, Navajo 
culture and arts, Navajo plants and foods, reservation politics, 
economic deveiopnient, and several other areas wiiich tlie 
regular teaching faculty has found valuable during tiieir 
continuing curriculum development and evaluation. 

Tiie primary concern at the teacher education center is tiie 
competency base whicii a teaciier can demonstrate according 
to his or her ability to raise the aciiievement level of a student 
within a given period of time. Personal interaction witii 
students is also an important consideration. Interns are 
observed by the director, regular teachers, the staff, and 
community, all of whom are not so concerned witii tiie 
metiiod, but the result: do tiiey utiiize iielpful processes 
consistent with Navajo learning? Conflicts in educational 
method or piiiios(»phy do arise. Navajo parents are concerned; 
tiiey want improved education for tiieir cl uifen. They 
• question some of tiie newer concepts because tiv Navajo know 
what tiie struggle for survival is about and i ley feci tiiey 
cannot afford tiie luxury of experimentation. 
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The Classroom 

Eacli classroom situation at Rough Rock contains a regular 
faculty member, a bilingual aide, a parent aide, and maybe 
either a teacher intern or volunteer. Most of the parent aides 
are elderly, non-English speaking Navajos who do work in 
cultural areas and crafts. Actual teaching responsibility is 
shared between the regular teacher and the bilingual aide. The 
student-teacher ratio is approximately 1:8. 

The classroom reflects different stages in the student's 
progress. In the first stage or phase, pre-school through grade 
one or two, the children are taught in Navajo. From 20 
minutes to one hour a day is devoted to instruction and 
activities in English, their second language. The students learn 
at their own pace. In the second stage, the English and Navajo 
languages share instruction time. 

The bilingual, bicultural aspect of instruction is a model for 
cultural enrichment; it is not considered remedial in nature. 
The culture support is above and beyond what is available on 
the reservation and at home. One of the problems at home is 
that the parents are working, or one of the parents may no 
longer live with the student, or a parent may be an alcoholic. 
Parents, for the most part, do not know how to read or write. 
Most can speak Navajo and 50% can speak English. Rougli 
Rock, in contrast to former BIA practices, utilizes the Indian 
environment and encourages the culture. 

Unresolved Problems 

It was generally agreed that Rough Rock has not yet solved 
all its problems. Dr. Schmitt does urge caution about throwing 
around the current cliches and platitudes of community 
control. Rough Rock still has many obstacles to overcome to 
achieve a fully community controlled school. For instance, 
most of the directors are Anglo. Most of the educational 
decisions are made by these people. Less than 3% of all 
teachers on the reservation (teaching is the largest source of 
employment) and less than 1% of all school administrators are 
Navajo, according to Dr. Schmitt. 

Dr. Schmitt also acknowledged the criticism that Rougli 
Rock Demonstration School may, in fact, be a prototype that 
the Indian community cannot support nor have any hope of 
supporting. Because of all the services and the student-teacher 
ra io, Rougli Rock's almost guaranteed success was alleged to 
be an impractical model for general purposes. The per pupil 
cost at the school is higher than any other public school or 
other BIA school as a result of all the extras the school t)ffers. 
Continued funding and, relatedly, ultimate control are issues 
that have not yet been permanently resolved. With the 
reluctance of foundations to continue opcn-pnd'jd support and 
the strings attached to other monies, there is 'increasing 
pressure for the Navajo people to become politically involved. 

Dr. Schmitt closed the session by responding to a hypothet- 
ical question on what advice he would give a high school senior 
if he were a guidance counselor at Rough Rock. Dr. Schmitt 
considered the number of Navajo or Native Americans at a 
given institution as one of the primary factors in any decision. 
Secondly, he judged the availability of a group of key people 
within the institution who could be depended upon to provide 
assistance when the student needed it as an important 
consideration. Dr. Schmitt also believed the course of study 
involved and the student's responsibilities at the institution 
should be critically reviewed by the counselor and the student. 



Using Indian Culture 
in the 

Open Classroom 

The development of Native American oriented teacher 
training is an objective that also has been incorporated into the 
University of Arizona's teacher education college. The distinc- 
tive feature of this program is that it is one of the Follow 
Through models based on open education and child centered 
teaching techniques. 

The philosophy of instruction is based on bringing the 
Indian children's experiences and environment to bear on the 
subject matter. In this respect, the University of Arizona 
program is similar in principle to that of Rough Rock 
Demonstration School and the University of Georgia. But the 
University of Arizona project represents more of a departure 
from the conventional classroom structure because of its 
emphasis on the open classroom with its diverse learning 
centers and the individual learning interests and paces of its 
students. 

Using Indian Resources 

Dr. Vance Frasier, Director of the Indian Teacher Intern- 
ship Program, and Mr. Jerry Hill, Assistant Director, explained 
the teflcher training project to the Institute. The Bureau of 
Indian Affairs funded the project to train Native American 
elementary and secondary school teachers. There are 20 Native 
American students in the program. The project is targeted to 
place students with the Pima, San Carlos Apache, and Papago 
Indians because of all the tribes funded by the BIA, they have 
the fewest opportunities for educational development among 
the Southwestern tribes. 

The three major tenets of the program are: 

1) Teachers can be trained to use the students' own language, 
culture, and history as a basis for education. 

The program attempts to reverse the BIA assimilationist 
policies by utilizing the Indian cultures and the students' own 
resources to develop materials for the classroom. On the basis 
of child development, it is believed that this method will yield 
the most adequate person. For example, do children learn 
better with or without their native language is a testable 
question. Research seems to indicate that use of the students' 
native language does improve his learning ability. The intro- 
duction of another language for the young child to learn in 
tends to "cut the child off at the most critical stage of his 
development. 

2) Knowledge of and sensitivity to the community must 
precede instruction in methods and theory 

This is a practical consideration as it allows the interns to 
absorb methods and theory in relation to at least a minimum 
of experience with the Indian culture and educational situa- 
tion. To accomplish this exposure, the prospective interns 
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were first taken on tours of other schools in Ari/.ona. They 
were then sent to live with famihes in Mexico as part of a 
cultural impact laboratory. This demonstrated their ability to 
live in a culture other than their own (in this case neither 
Anglo nor Indian) after receiving skills for adjusting to and 
working in another culture. 

3) The total restructuring of the classroom through open 
education is necessary and valuable. 

This principle was adopted because not only does it have merit 
for education in general, but it is a very positive aid in child 
development during the early grades. 

Learning Through Experience 

Dr. Frasier believes that "learning is only as strong as the 
experience," so the teacher trainees learn to foster student 
interaction with his environment as an integral part of the 
learning process. To demonstrate this process in action, a video 
tape of a sfiort lesson was shown. Using a set of turtles, the 
teacher guided an exploration of the many questions the 
turtles raised: physical characteristics, how many, etc. 
Through their experience with the turtles the students 
reinforced math, verbal, and cognitive skills. To be successful 
in this approach the teacher must be trained to discover what 
there is in the community that can be used in the classroom 
and what experience the student brings to sciiool with him. 
The teacher must be sensitive, alert, curious, and flexible. 

Professional Training 

Training in the first year at the University of Arizona 
consists of eight weeks of classroom management and teaching 
aide skills and six weeks on the reservation as a practicing 
teacher aide during the first semester. The second semester 
begins with nine weeks of on-campus study mostly with a 
small group of elementary students in a microteaching 
laboratory. This is again followed by six weeks on the 
rcservalion, only this lime the inlein does pruclice leaching. 

Teacher trainees at the University of Arizona are guided in 
their skills development by "unipacks/* a training approach 
similar to the module used at the University of Georgia. Each 
unipack is a three to four page outline of the particular skill to 
be learned including the rationale, performance objectives, 
tasks, bibliographies, and a continuing evaluation process 
which varies ih its application. The teacher education staff is 
trying to put the training program evaluation on a perfor- 
mance basis: what can the teacher do With the children? Can 
the teacher successfully perform or utilize a particular 
technique? 

After receiving the skills theory input, implementation is 
attempted by each trainee through a progressive involvement 
with children. The skills are first put into practice with one or 
two children in a specific study area. Students and other study 
areas are continually added to the group until the training has 
progressed from small groups of children in concentrated 
blocks of time to a full replication of the classroom situation. 

Open Classroom Remains Controversial 
The Arizona teacher education faculty favors the open 
classroom approach because they believe it will "realize the 
best person." Dr. Frasier admitted that "it is controversial." 
The basis for the success or failure of such a program is 
whether the communities are prepared for the transition from 
more highly structure conventional education to the open 



classroom. "Many parents," Dr, Frasier said, *'have never been 
involved with the educational system. They know ouly uuc 
kind of education. They do get concerned when a dineren! 
approach is taken with their children." 

Mr. Mill outlined the introduction of such a new concept 
into a local school as requiring recognition by the community 
that change is needed and then developing a strategy to carry 
out that change. Since the community can only make 
decisions based on the information that they have at their 
disposal, the full range of alternatives or options must be made 
known to them. The Indian community can be shown that the 
open classroom is a successful way to teach their children, 
according to Mr. Hill. 

Several participants were concerned that the extent of 
impact the program has on changing the curriculum and the 
value system is not sufficient to strengthen the Indian cultural 
base and that the new methods still accommodate the old 
cultural and value orientations. Criticism included the charge 
that methods and procedures were altered but that the 
teachers are not really effective change agents. It was suggested 
that communities must establish purpose and give direction to 
the educational system in their schools. 

Consistent With Departure From the Past 

It was generally agreed that a sense of purpose among the 
community was necessary. Mr, Hill asserted that the Indian 
community has developed ideas for helping itself. He further 
commented that historically Indians needed to obtain an 
Anglo education to assimilate but that now control of their 
own destinies and the strengthening of their culture through 
choices and alternatives heretofore unavailable is the Indians' 
goal. He sees that the philosophy behind the open classroom is 
consistent with the new options of self-direction for Indian 
people. 

Acceptance by the Indian community of the child centered 
program, with its emphasis on the growth of the individual, 
self-reliance, and maximization of individual opportunities and 
options for personal fulfillment, was challenged. It was argued 
that open education is too individually oriented at the expense 
of other kinds of relationships to be desired by a people whose 
culture relies on or inherently assumes a sense of place within 
a larger group and all the relations and ties thai arise from such 
a communal way of life. The open classroom. Dr. Frasier 
rebutted, more nearly rcfiects Indian cultural traits because it 
effects a situation where people work together. He found the 
open classroom to be clearly more suitable for Indian children 
than the authoritarian BIA classroom. 

Teacher education at the University of Arizona operates on 
the assumption that the "educational system up to this time 
has been detrimental to Indian children." The open experience 
- asking students what they want to learn - is seen as a major 
departure from past practices and is believed to be a better 
educational process for children. In the debate concerning how 
to produce meaningful change and have Indians emerge from 
the subordinate position which they are now relegated to in 
education, Mr. Hill noted that many educators want the 
younger students to develop a better image of education and 
themselves. Improved learning experiences at the earlier levels, 
which should result as a consequence of these new teaching 
techniques, will likely lead to greater success in higher 
education for the Indian student, he asserted. 



Tf£ACHI£R EDUCATION 



Reshaping Education in America 



An education system which either ignores or distorts Native 
American Hfe is called to task 



by Lyman Pierce 



America is totally ignorant of what Native Americans are all 
about, it is easy to think that Native Americans and their way 
of life is a simple topic to handle. Once you have opened the 
book, however, and you traverse througli the various pages of 
our history, it soon becomes clear that the subject is 
complicated, involved, and in some cases, ambiguous. 

The general statistical picture of Native American life in the 
United States is not a pretty one. They have an average life 
span of 44 years, 20 years less than non-Indians. Their children 
complete less than nine years of school and the dropout rate is 
twice the national average. Their average income is $1,500 per 
year and their unemployment rate is ten times that of 
non-Indians. The infant mortality rate in 1961 was 43 per 
1,000 live births compared to 25.3 per 1,000 for the United 
States population in general. Reservation housing is often 
substandard. The suicide rate among teenagers is three times 
the national average. On some reservations it is even 10 times 
as high. Alcoholism is a chronic problem. Added to this 
picture is a decreasing landholding situation. Native American 
holdings have shrunk from 138 million acres in 1887 to 55 
million acres today. If these statistics are in any way indicative 
of Indian life in America today, it is clear that for Native 
Americans the American dream is not even a dream, it is 
something akin to a niglitmare. 

ERIC 



Anyone familiar with Native Americans today knows that 
they have been virtually ignored not only in the classroom and 
the textbooks but also in the overall history and educational 
evolvement of America. This neglect has left us with little 
information or at best distorted information about the original 
people of the Western Hemisphere. In order to correct this 
situation a considerable amount of research into Native 
American studies, introduction of such material into the 
classroom, and articulation by Native Americans themselves is 
necessary. Hopefully, such an avant-garde can change the 
distorted and neglected image of Native Americans and enable 
Americans to learn about and appreciate their respective 
cultures (life-styles), religions, governments, philosophies (life- 
views), and logic along with their roles in the development of 
this country we call America. 

Two problems need to be resolved or at least considered in 
an initial approach to Native American studies. The first 
problem has to do with the diversity, complexity and vastness 
of Native American cultures. The second problem has to do 
with the definition of an "American Indian." 

Many attempts are being made today to conduct Native 
American studies. However, it is an unwieldy subject either for 
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the classroom or a textbook, at least under tlie rubric of 
"American Indian/' Altliougii Native Americans are a minority 
of minorities, they still cannot be treated as simply one ethnic 
group. The present census figure for Native Americans in the 
United States is 800,000. in fact, this figure is less than one 
per cent of the total population. The conclusion could be 
drav^n that treatment of Native Americans should be no 
problem at all either in the classroom or in a textbook. 
However, closer scrutiny of the situation reveals a different 
state of affairs. Tliere are over 250 difl'ercnt tribes still extant 
in America. \Vlial is most crucial here is that each tribe has its 
own unique history, culture, language, religion, government, 
and self-understanding. Is it any wonder then that historians 
and ethnohistorians often tlirow up their hands in despair as to 
liow they shouk! treat the '^American Indians'^" 

Approaches to Native Americjiii Studies 
What is the best way to approach an adequate understand- 
ing of Native Americans? Let me begin with u few words of 
caution. First of all, do not believe every thing you read about 
Native Americans. Secondly, be highly^ selective of the 
materials used for a course of study. As onc^ works thrk.-ugh the 
materials on Native Americans today, it becomes increasingly 
clear that a considerable amount of original research and 
development must be done before the Native American sloty 
can be properly appreciated and told. This state of affairs puts 
a great burden on the person contemplating a course of study 
or attempting to understand Native Americans today. How- 
ever, unless one does his or her own research, one can fall into 
the trap of believing an "Indian expert." In the third place, the 
person who deals with Native American studies, either in a 
developmental way or in a communicative way, needs to 
examine his or her mental set toward New World people so 
that as unbiased a course of study as possible may be 
developed. Attitude plays an important role in iiow one treats 
Indian myths and stereotypes as well as the whole problem of 
Indian-white relationships for the last 400 years. Finally, one 
needs to be aware of the fact ihat Native American studies can 
be very deceptive. From one viewpoint Native American issues 
and concerns can appear very simplistic and easily handled, 
but looked at from another viewpoint (for instance, an Indian 
viewpoint) the very same issues and concerns become highly 
complicated and seemingly irresolvable. 

A popular approach is to do a case study of a particular 
tribe, Tiiis approach often concerns a nearby tribe. While this 
approach is certainly useful as an introduction to Native 
American cultures, what about the national Native American 
historical and political perspective? Clearly, America needs to 
know the contributions that Native Americans as a total group 
have made to this country. 

Another approach that has giiined some acceptance is to 
deal topically witli issues that affect most of the tribes. One 
nu'ght deal with Indian-white relationships, Indian wars, Indian 
land issues, Indian treaties, Indian law. United States govern- 
ment policies toward Indians, racism and American Indians, or 
t'lie problematic legal status of Indians in America. If these 
topics were exhausted or seemed uninteresting, one could 
consider Indian education, the economic picture, health and 
welfare conditions, housing problems and needs, employment 
concerns, or Indian movements. Still another approach is to 
consider a national view by means of tribal examples taken 



from different regions. After each tribe is considered individ- 
ually a comparative analysis is made of them all. Another 
approach is to study Native .Americans via one discipline or 
sever disciplines. 

Defining tlie '-American Indian'' 

The second problem in approaching Native American 
studies is arriving at an adequate definition of Western 
Hemisphere people. What do we mean when we say ''American 
Indian?'' To begin with, the original inliabilants of this land 
are neither Americans nor Indians. The Aniericas were named 
al'ter Amerigo Vespucci, and ''American Indians'' were 
declared citizens of the United States in 1924 without their 
consent. As for the second part of this label, namely. Indian, it 
was a term inappropriately given to the people of the Western 
Hemisphere when Columbus came to the New World and 
thought he was in India. Therefore, the label '^American 
Indian" is a misnomer and inappropriate to use as a general 
classification. However, this is the term that most people use 
whenever they want to refer to tlie original inhabitants of the 
New World. While some use aborigines. Native Americans. 
First Americans, and other labels, clearly a new term is 
needed. Hopefully, tlie original people of the Westerly Hemi- 
sphere can come up with an appropriate generic term tliai will 
be adequate and more acceptable to the people ol* the Western 
world. 

In addition to the problems with (he general term •'Ameri- 
can Indian," tlie problem of defining who and what is an 
American Indian is compounded by the rise and use of various 
mytiis and stereotypes. Myths abound wliicli were created by 
the various media such as TV, radio, comics, and stories. Some 
of the myths indicate that Native Americans are stoical, 
passive, and inarticulate. You no doubt have heard of the 
'\vooden Indian," ''the cigar store Indian," the notion that 
"the only good Indian is a dead Indian," or that Indians are 
generally lazy and drunks. Other concepts involve scalping, the 
notion of a savage, being uncivilized and often unintelligent. 
Essentially, the stereotypes fall between two extremes: the 
romantic notion of the noble savage and brave warrior 
syndrome to the derogatory stereotypes of the ignorant, 
savage beast, the benign creature of the forest and/or the lazy, 
drunken Indian. Between these two extremes lie all kinds of 
definitions as to who and what is an "American Indian." 

One other term needing mention because it has gained 
usage today is the term ''pan-Indianism." This refers to Native 
Americans who are for Indian rights and ways, but who move 
and find their identity more in intertribal activities and 
common Indian beliefs rather than being distinctively and 
particularly tribal oriented. 

The organizations which deal with Indians and/or their 
affairs exacerbate the situation. The Bureau of hidian Affairs 
recognizes a person as Indian if he has one-fourth Indian blood 
and can prove it. State governments generally recognize a 
person as Indian if he is on the tribal rolls. As for the U.S. 
census, a person is Indian if the father is Indian. This criteria, 
however, often goes contrary to the Indian criteria. A few 
years ago the U.S. Army had us mark the Caucasian race as our 
race. Today many anthropologists are saying that we are of the 
Mongoloid race. Some state that tiie Paleo-Indians were of 
Caucasoid-Mongoloid stock. In light of these various iind 
sundry definitions, is it any wonder that a very confusing state 



of alTairs exists in the United States and elsewhere as to the 
proper definition for "American Indians?'' 

A Native American View 

Pcrliaps at tliis point we sliould consider wliat Native 
Americans tliemselves thini< about tliis definitional problem. 
Most tribes liave a way of identifying wiio belongs to them. 
This is generally done by maintaining a tribal roll. However, all 
tribes do not have the same criteria for allowing a person to be 
on their rolls. For instance, one tribal group may follow a 
patrilineal line of descent whereas another tribe may follow a 
niairilineal line, hi some cases of intertribal marriage the 
children are allowed to choose their tribe. Thus, to mo.st 
Native Americans tribal membership and affiliation is the way 
they prefer to be recogni/.ed. Clan, community ties and 
environmental set play secondary roles in defining who and 
what they are. Only as a distant third or fourth do we think of 
ourselves as 'Indians,'' if at all. 

FinaUy. most Native Americans fall into three ideological 
stances today (the nomenclature can vary but in my opinion 
there are these three ideological groups); (1) traditionalism; 
(2) progressivism; and (3) assimilationi.sm. Depending on how 
the person emphasizes his identity and/or liis career deter- 
mines to a great degree where that person is in regard to 
traditionalism, progressivism, and assimilationism or a combin- 
ation of these stances. Traditionalism generally involves the 
native religion, strong allegiances to the pertinent Native 
American nation, and a strong sense of Indian identity. 
Progressivism gener.^«>y involves a person's attempt to live in 
more than the Indian world (biculturalism or cosmopoli- 
tanism). Such a person tries to take the best of both worlds - 
the Indian and mainstream American lii'e. The assimilationist 
generally minimizes his identity problems and sees himself 
simply as a human being and. lives this way. He further stresrvcs 
the career aspect and lives more in this sphere of his life than 
in terms of his identity. 

As a person goes further into the subject of Native 
Ajiiericaiis he will be forced often to return to this issue of 
definition. Time alone will reveal what direction this defini- 
tional problem will take. It is clear that with over 250 tribes 



still existing in America today this tribes issue is not dead. In 
fact, if one is serious about understanding who and what we 
are, one must come to grips with this lughly problematic and 
confusing issue and resolve it in some fashion. Probably, the 
most satisfying way to refer to Native Americans is primarily 
by means of their tribe or nation, clan, and environmental set. 



It is difficult to consider the problems and issues of Native 
American.'^ today without understanding their history, 
their culture, and the relationships that have developed since 
1500 between the people of the Western Hemisphere and the 
immigrants from Europe. The only ones who have written 
with some regularity on this topic are the anthropologists. But 
they have been more interested in pre-Columbian issues, 
artifacts, and objective cultural facts than with the essence of 
Native American -culture or what 1 choose to call ''Native 
American Bthnohistory." By and large, the anthropologist's 
interest and focus is still on that early period. Only by their 
use of the ''ethnological present" do they begin to cope faintly 
with Native American societies today. Perhaps the belief in the 
myth that the Native Americans were vanishing or have 
vanished has contributed to this educational omission. 

Since 1969, however, America has become painfully aware 
of a new minority. Native Americans were rediscovered, and 
their plight has brought more guilty thoughts to the already 
burdened American conscience. In fact. Native Americans are 
determined today never to be bypassed and overlooked again. 
Many of them feel they have a vital role to play not only in 
the reconstruction of their own communities but in other 
American communities as well. 

In trying to understand Native Americans properly, one 
needs to understand how Native Americans view history. 
History as we have normally understood it in Amei'ica has 
been written from one viewpoint, nameiy,, the white European 
viewpoint. It is no longer possible to understand American 
history from this viewpoint, however. With the growing 
demands of the various cultural groups in America who want 
their history recognized in terms of the overall American 
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perspective, it is clear that we are moving into an era when we 
must consider history from many different viewpoints. 

Textbook History 
Before we consider Native American history in particular, 
let us look at a few examples of past treatment of the Native 
American in the textbook. One example is as follows: 
. . . the Indian wars had caught the American 
imagination. Custer's last stand at the Battle of 
Little Big Horn; the gallant flight of Chief Joseph 
and the Nez Perce through the snows of Montana 
as they struggled to escape the reservation; the war 
whoop of the Comanche warrior — all stirred 
something deep in the American consciousness. 
For with the passing of the Indian, the frontier 
had passed. Americans knew that almost four 
centuries of history had ended. ^ 
This statement in a general history book of the United States 
was written in 1964. Another one written in 1965 is also 
interesting. It is as follows: 

In peace as in war the Indians have had a profound 
effect on later comers to America. Our culture has 
been enriched by their contribution. Our character 
is very different from what it would have been if 
this continent had been uninhabited when the 
E^^ropeans arrived. It was a good thing for our 
forebears that they had to fight their way into the 
New World; it will be a sorry day for their 
descendants if they become too civilized to defend 
themselves. As the Algonquian warrior of old 
drank the blood of his fallen enemy in order to 
absorb his courage, so the people of America may 
thank the brave redskins who made their ancestors 
pay dear for the mastery of a continent.^ 
Let me present one more sample of a history book viewing 
Native Americans. This one is taken from a text of the I930's. 
It reads: 

. , . the more intelligent [Indians], like the 
Iroquois tribes of what is now New York State, 
had a crude sort of government. There were 
probably not more than from three hundred 
thousand to three hundred and fifty thousand 
Indians north of the Gulf of.Mexico, and they 
were a treacherous, cruel people who inflicted 
terrible tortures upon their captured enemies . . . 
Of course, it was impossible that these few 
hundred thousand natives should stop the spread 
of the Europeans over the country. That would 
have been to condemn one of the fairest lands .of 
the earth to the stagnation of barbarism.-^ 
Many other examples could be cited, but this i3 sufficient to 
give some indication of the treatment Native Americans have 
had in the textbooks in the past and even today. Clearly, the 
nature, history, and significance of Native American cultures" 
have been greatly distorted. If a balanced and sound interpre- 
tation of the history of America is desired, then it is apparent 
that the Native American story must be retold giving them 
their rightful place in the total development of America. 

When, we begin to consider the Native American historical 
perspective in particular and within the larger context of 

The Native American Contribution 

Wlien we begin to consider the Native American historical 
perspective in particular and within the larger context of 



American history, we must consider their roles as they 
attempted to define their homeland, how they allempled to 
cope with the various European cultures, how they perceived 
th? emerging American nation, and the Native American role 
in its evolvemenl. Furthermore, one must not only consider 
the confiicts but the contributions as well. At various limes in 
American history Native Americans have distinguished them- 
selves in what they did. Just to cite one example, the Native 
Americans provided the United Stales with 25,000 of their 
finest young men for World War II duty out of a total 
population of 500,000. One must jalso consider the ways in 
which Native Americans originally helped the early immigrants 
to this country to adjust. In the early contact days Native 
Americans had a good image 'in the New World and. were 
heavily involved in the economy because of the fur trade.. 
However, as land interest increased and more people immi- 
grated to this country, the Native Americans were forced to 
fight for their lands. Thus other images came into being that 
were not always positive, to say the least. Looking at the 
historical developments of America through Native American 
eyes we see new areas of interest that have never been 
presented before. For instance, if it were not for the Iroquois 
fighting the French during the French and Indian Wars, we 
might be speaking French today. If it were not for some of the 
Iroquois fighting with the colonists and others staying neutral, 
\ve might still be British subjects. 

Another example of the role of Native Americans in 
American history is the contribution that the Iroquois made to 
the development of the Constitution of the United States of 
America. Several scholars of the Iroquois culture and govern- 
ment allude to the fact that the founding fathers of America 
used or copied the political structure of the Iroquois Confed- 
eracy to build and develop their own. Sheehan writes: 

Fenton seems to think it possible that the Iroquois 
federation served as archetype for the federal 
constitution. And Alvin M. Josephy, Jr., using 
Franklin's e.xasperated but quite conventional 
comparison of the supposed political accomplish- 
ments of the Indians and the ingrained divisiveness 
of the colonies, maintains that the Iroquois league 
had an 'Mndirect" influence on the establishment 
of the union and the structure of the new 
government in 1789."* 

Other examples of such statements could be cited. However, 
this statement illustrates the kind of research that still remains 
to be done for the more than 250 tribes in the United States 
of Amcica. It just might be that American democracy must be 
laid at the door of the Iroquois Longhouse rather than 
credited to the politicians of England or the notion of 
democracy in Greece. Certainly, we have our work cut out for 
us as hist'orians and educators; 

A. note of warning needs to be sounded here. Do not put 
the Native Americans into one historical mold! The vital role 
that the Iroquois played in the French and Indian Wars and 
the early days of the development of our country is net the 
same kind of history as the Trail of Tears or the development 
of the Cherokee alphabet. Moreover, the miraculous retreat in 
the face of great odds by Chief Joseph is not the same as the 
Native American "My Lai incident'' at Wounded Knee in 
1890. 



Mu ^h to be Accomplished 

Let me give you further indications of the direction Native 
American history must take in trying to develop both the 
particular and overall Native American historical perspective. I 
gave a test to some teachers in the western New York area 
recently and I asked them to name the six nations of the 
Iroquois Confederacy. No one could raise their hand signifying 
that they knew the answer. Teachers - in the homeland of the 
Iroquois. Clearly, some sound courses on Native Americans 
need to be established not only in our colleges, but in our 
entire educational system. 

In 1972 people are astonished that Native Americans still 
live in New York Stale. The history of Native Americans in 
New York is enough to cover several volumes. In I960 the 
census stated that there were 1 6,500 Native Americans in New 
York. Most of these people reside on nine reservations with 
some in the larger cities. The 1970 census indicates that there 
are 28,300 Native Americans in New York State. It further 
points out that there are Native Americans in every county in 
the state. While Native Americans believe this figure still to be 
inaccurate as to total number, these figures do indicate that 
Native Americans are not and have not vanished from this 
state. 

Finally, using the Iroquois people as an example again to 
show tlie breadth of historical research which needs to be 
done, it is the case that there are Iroquois in Canada as well as 
New York. There are also Iroquois people in Wisconsin, 
northeast Oklahoma, and many of the major cities in our 
country. What kind of ties exist between these communities? 
Is their political structure still functioning? Is their early way 
of life still a part of their life today? Of course a crucial 
question is, is the early Iroquois political structure and way of 
life viable for 20th century Iroquois and/or 20th century 
America? To answer these questions one must know what this 
political structure is, what the Iroquois way of life is, and 
finally, how it is operating today. 

More Than Facts and Interpretations 

Another note of guidance is in order here. If one is to 
consider Native American history as seen through the eyes of 
the Native American, one must proceed in the direction of 
"ethnohistory." Ethnohistory is a combination of culture, 
historical fact, and interpretation. Native Americans never like 
to divorce values from- objective fact. Scholars have analyzed 
and dissected history in such a piecemeal fashion that we no 
longer can see the whole picture. Native Americans say that 
history involves more than facts and interpretations; it involves 
feelings, intuitive insight and one's personal standing within 
that particular framework. 

Another aspect of Native American life that needs to be 
reconsidered is their various cultures. While nnthropologists 
have diligently studied pre-Columbian aspects of their culture, 
little has been done to arrive at the very essence of their way 
of life. By this I mean Native American philosophy, psychol- 
ogy, logic, ethics, sociology, etc. Because of their criteria for 
studying cultures, their methodology in collecting data, as well 
as their peculiar theory of man, anthropologists have failed to 
see the Native American in proper terms. While this treatment 
is better than no treatment , at all, it is not sufficient to 
understand Native Americans. Sociologists are another 
group which has done very little in respect to Native 
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Americans as though they had already vanished. Historians 
have considered Native Americans, but generally in terms of a 
brief moment of Native American interaction witi) white 
history. And so, where one discipline has seemingly studied us 
well, it has still failed to understand us properly. Other 
disciplines have done very little in the area. So by and large, 
America has remained uninformed as to the Native Americans' 
true state of affairs. 

Where does one start in attempting to understand Native 
American culture and cultures? In the anthropological sense, 
culture has been thought of as the total way of life of a 
people. Most sociologists refer to culture in a similar fashion, 
but their emphasis is generally on statistics rather than mores 
and/or customs. While I have suggested that history in respect 
to Native Americans go in the direction of ethnohistory, 
clearly anthropology and sociology have a lot to contribute to 
the ethnological part of this view. However, culture as used in 
respect to Native Americans needs to be upgraded. Their 
cultures are sometimes referred to as sub-cultures implying 
that they are not equal to the main or dominant culture. In 
short, it is time that we move toward a new understanding of 
culture in America - equal, but different. The general trend 
toward multicultural and multi-ethnic education in some of 
our schools may correct some of this thinking and attitude. 
However, much still remains to be done today in the area of 
human relations as well as in the understanding of different 
cultures. 

Cultural Distinctions 

In respect to intercultural trends, it has been the case that 
blacks have wanted to join the mainstream of American 
society but have been barred. Native Americans have persisted 
in their stubborn refusal to join the mainstream of American 
society but the mainstream and the government has not left 
them alone in this regard. There has been a long history of 
America's attempt to forcibly acculturate Native Americans 
into the mainstream of American society. Thus acculturation, 
assimilation, and intercultural relations are somewhat suspect 
in the minds of Native Americans. They know what pain 
accompanies these activities. Beyond this, their inclination is 
toward *'ethnic insularity" rather than "ethnic togetherness." 

The new definition of culture in respect to Native Ameri- 
cans must be people-centered, incorporating strong people 
values rather than economic or statistical values. For instance, 
American values are based on a high level of competition in 
respect to money and property,, and the identity of most 
Americans is molded and defined by their job roles. However, 
in the Indian community one's identity is based on family ties, 
community ties, clan affiliation, and tribal enrollment. Thus, 
when a Native American loses his job, he has not lost his 
identity. If an American becomes jobless, however, he has lost 
a great deal of his identity. And so, identity (and how it is 
defined or arises) has far-reaching effects when it comes to 
developing an understanding of one's culture. 

The Native American is further bound to his culture by his 
religion. It is a part of his culture to do so because it is a part 
of his training and total way of life. While there are definite 
distinctions in the various Native American religions, there still 
is an underlying fabric of religiousness that binds the total 
psychic understanding of the Native American to religious 
beliefs. 
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Let us consider one religion in particular. The Iroquois 
people have traditionally been known as the ''Longhouse 
people." This is their native religion. In the early days it was 
vitally linked with their political structure. In fact, in the early 
Confederacy you could not separate the religious aspect of the 
Iroquois from their political setup. It included moral teach- 
ings, religious beliefs, and a polity. The early teachings were 
called ''the way of peace." It was founded primarily to 
establish peace among the Five Nations and to maintain it for 
them against other nations; If one simply reads the anthro- 
pological writings on the Iroquois one might get the impres- 
sion that the Longhouse religion is the only religion still 
practiced in the various communities. However, Wallace states 
that only 5,000 belong to the Longhouse in New York. If you 
subtract 5,000 from 28,300, you can immediately see that a 
large portion of the Iroquois communities are made up of 
Catholics, Protestants, those who may not have any specific 
religious affiliation, as well as those who belong to the 
Longhouse. 

Considering the evolution of the Longhouse Religion per se, 
one will find that there are two different groups. The Canadian 
Iroquois primarily follow the early teachings. In New York the 
Longhouse people are primarily followers of the reformed 
teachings of Handsome Lake. Some Canadian people look 
down on the New York Longhouse for practicing this 
distorted faith (in their estimation). In essence, the New York 
Longhouse teaching is a combination of Quakerism, early 
Iroquois teachings, and Handsome Lake's personal thoughts. 
This combination created the new Longhouse thought of the 
Gaiwiio or ''the good message." 

However, the culture of the Iroquois and other Native 
Americans is not based simply on religious beliefs and/or 
political structures but is further defined by their philosophy 
which we might term "the Indian way." Native Americans are 
highly intuitive and see life in a holistic fashion. Moreover, 
Native Americans see their world on a person to person basis 
and they are highly cognizant of their community ties. In fact, 
they insist on keeping personal relationships as a high priority 
in all of their dealings. 

The logic that Native Americans adhere to stems from a 
great tie with the land. They are very aware of the operations 
in many areas of their lives including the way they think. They 
recognize that they go back to the dust of the earth; therefore, 
they are part of the cycle of nature. They further recognize 
that their ancestors are part of the stuff out of which their 
present day crops grow. They also realize that you cannot play 
with the cycle of nature without affecting the work of nature. 
It is to the discredit of our technologists today that they have 
not realized this until recently. American technology has 
enabled all of us to pollute and destroy many areas of our 
country by not being mindful or even aware of this very 
principle. 

If we would return to the Native American's concern for 
the naturalness of life and attempt once more to live with 
nature, that is, live in harmony with the elements and forces of 
our world instead of trying to always harness and control such 
elements and forces, it is possible that we might be able to 
restore our earth so that it will be less polluted and more 
suited for human beings. This issue, of course, has taken on 
ne\y meaning today because we have lived out of harmony 
with nature and have seen the results. For this reason. Native 



American philosophy is up-to-date today. 

There are many contemporary problems in Native Ameri- 
can education which are specific and need immediate 
attention. Many of the concerns demand considerable discus- 
sion and vary with individui'i experience. A brief outline of the 
quality of Indian education in New York State on the 
elementary and secondary levels may be of service to 
demonstrate the need for reshaping education in America. 

The dropout rate seems to have lessened somewhat among 
New York Indian students during recent years, but it 
continues to be a problem. In the past the Indian dropout rate 
has been twice the national average. According to Mr. Harold 
G. Segerstrom's 1969-70 report-, there were 45 dropouts in 
grades 7 through 12 out of 1,024 Indian students. He cites 180 
dropouts out of 9, 172 non-Indians at the same schools. He 
sees these drop out rates as being down from previous years. 
However, comparison of these two averages per thousand puts 
the New York Indian dropout rate at still twice the non-Indian 
dropout rate, at least at the same schools. 

Absenteeism seems to be the most serious and devastating 
problem of Native American youth. If you are not in school 
you simply do not get your lessons. Many school administra- 
tors see absenteeism as a symptomatic problem among Indian 
youth. Recent newspapers indicate that it is a statewide 
problem and even a national problem. It is the belief of the 
Indian people that Indian absenteeism is more than simply a 
cultural consequence. It has many causes. Native American 
children are unable to compete academically for such reasons 
as inadequate transition into a white, middle-class oriented 
classroom, and increasing deficiencies as they progress through 
the grades in academic skills such as reading and writing. Also, 
they are often unaware that school marks have a definite 
bearing on future academic endeavors. Basically, the Native 
American parents see Indian absenteeism as the child caught 
between two different culturesf"each competing for his 
loyalties and allegiances. 

According to national tests administered in 1965, Indian 
children scored consistently lower than white children at every 
grade level in both verbal and non-verbal skills. For instance, In 
1971, one senior class in New York had a cumulative average 
of 78. Student statistics from another school revealed that 
over one-half of the students in the slow learner class are 
Indian students. This means that there is a definite need for 
help in the area of higher academic achievement so an Indian 
student can compete for admission to college and the world of 
business. Low academic achievement seems to be expected of 
our children, so this expectation becomes self-fulfilling. 

Often discrimination toward Native American children is 
set. It only exists because the Native American appears to be 
non-aggressive and reticent. Discrimination also appears in the 
stereotyping of Native American students as being low 
academic achievers. In short, they are taught in many ways 
that they can be construction workers and iron workers, but 
they are seldom told they could also make good doctors, 
lawyers, and judges, to say nothing of being assisted toward 
these goals. 

Values in the Public Schools 
At the present time there is considerable deba!-^ in the 
Native American community as to values and how they are 
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taught in the public school classroom. Native American 
parents have always educated their cliildren orally and 
personally and in concrete terms. As soon as the students get 
into the public school systems, they encounter abstract 
thinking, a textbook, and an impersonal teaching figure. 
Sometimes it can be hard for a youngster who has heretofore 
been taught in a different manner. Nevertheless, Indians 
generally realize that they need a certain amount of education 
in order to compete economically in a competitive society. 
The dilemma is whether he can have his cake and eat it too — 
can the Native American student satisfactorally achieve in our 
public school systems and still retain his Indianness? It is an 
area of vital concern to the Native American parents today. It 
is believed some changes are needed immediately so that 
Native American youth will be culturally enriched in school 
rather than culturally annihilated. Native American students 
have also expressed such concern. 

Indian parents believe that teachers who teach Indian 
youths should have special orientation. Indian teachers should 
be sought to teach Indian youth wherever possible. In the field 
of counseling and guidance it is a known fact among Native 
Americans that Native American youth do not seek counseling 
services. It does not seem to be a known fact among guidance 
counselors generally. Therefore, since Native American youth 
do not have a middle-class orientation, they need to be sought 
out in order to be counseled. However, they do not always 
express their needs to a non-Indian counselor. Thus, their 
needs go unnoticed many times. 

Several problems have been mentioned. There has been no 
attempt to resolve them, but rather an awareness of the 
difficult problems has been the objective. This is but an 
indication of the work that remains to be done to bring 
understanding and communication between the Native and 
non-Native American cultures. 



DISCUSSION 

Lonnie Morrison: Many of the points you made can be applied 
to a number of minority groups in terms of attrition, dropout, 
low achievement, unemployment, drug addiction, alcohoHsm, 
and suicide rates. You said that you want to ''reshape" 
American education. Understanding how education in America 
works, how do you propose to do this? How do you propose 
to do this without combining and getting involved with a 
number of minority groups? Do you think this should be done 
on a spearate basis with each going his own separate way? 
When you talked about direction you did not talk about 
implementation or design in "reshaping education in 
America." 

Pierce: I am suggesting that education in America has to be 
reassessed and reexamined; that all of us have to have some 
kind of control in the future educational policies, in the future 
directions of our educational institutions in America. 

Morrison: You also made a statement about blacks wanting 
integration in America. I will register my disagreement with 
you and let it go at that. 

Pierce: I am using that generally; there are really too many 
things to say about it. I just wanted to differentiate the early 
black movement in terms of striving for integration and the 



Indian concern with the retention of our identity while having 
forces pushing us to assimilate culturally. 

Ida Headley: You mentioned three political and ideological 
stances. How do you see yourself, and how or why have you 
arrived at that particular standing? 

Pierce: Basically I am trying to convey a summary understand- 
ing of the political forces in the Indian community. ! am 
trying to put labels on them which may not be adequate. I am 
not saying that all Native Americans will define them this way. 
I just wanted to point out the diversity of stances. In terms of 
my own position, I Hnd myself in a traditional-progressive 
combination at this point. 

Oren Lyons: 1 am a hereditary chief. My purpose in life is set 
and that is to perpetuate the Hodeiwsaunec. That and only 
that. Our people will survive as we always have by adapting. 
However, our principles we maintain. The language is clear in 
the law. If you have deviated in the past and you follow 
another path, then you are confused. Our laws clearly state 
who is Ongwehonwe and who is not; there is no confusion. 
You spoke of the Gaiwiio as a mixture of Quakerism, Iroquois 
teachings, and Handsome Lakers personal thoughts to be 
looked down at by our brothers that Hve on the other side of 
the Niagara. This is not true. I have sat in many councils there 
and here, and they have sat with us. We never argue about 
religion. 

You spoke of education; we intend to do it separately. 
There is no confusion; we know what we v/ant because we do 
have direction set down for us in the law. As long as we follow 
it, we will exist. When we deviate we will disappear and 
become lost. 

Pierce: All of us have different views and we live and die with 
what we believe in. These religious views are very personal, 
very difficult to discuss; maybe more so in terms of Native 
Americans. And yet, I think that if we ask for diversity, the 
right to be different from the world at large, then within our 
own communities we also ought to be able to allow for 
diversity. I think that the Iroquois way ought to allow for each 
brother's vision. Whether it is truth or not, that is difficult to 
judge. I cannot judge for you. I walk as best as I see. 

Lyons: I meant to add, on our reservation, Onondaga, we have 
five different churches. These are for the people that choose to 
go in that direction. However, they follow the leadership of 
the Hodenosaunee, the hereditary chiefs. There is no question 
there. And another thing, by your birthright you are Long- 
house. 'That is what Hodenosaunee means - it has nothing to 
do with reHgion. It is your birthright; it belongs to you. And 
whether you follow the father's side or the mother's side, the 
clan, which is your identity, is always the mother. 

Pierce: Is that still practiced in Canada, the mother's side for 
the clan? 

Lyons: Certainly; anywhere. The mixup they have in Canada 
by going by the father's side is only because the Canadian 
government forced that through the Indian Act. And those 
people disagree with it. It was by coercion and by force that 
they were subjected to this spHt. That is why we maintain 
ourselves and why no one can come upon our reservation and 
tell us what to do. 

Lloyd Elm: I wou^^ like to go one step beyond what you gave 
relative to the problems Indians face. You mentioned the 
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problem of dropouts, nbscntecism, and several other problems 
that exist within Indian education. I do not regard those as 
problems. Those are symptoms of the main problem which is 
the education system that is in New York State today. The 
education system was designed for the white, middle-class 
Anglo-Saxon. It never has been, it is not today, and it never 
will be justifiably efficient to educate any ethnic minority 
group. A change is going to come about; maybe by coalition, I 
do not know. We, the ffuclenosvunee, the Onondaga, we are 
going to do our thing. And I hope to hell that the black people 
do their thing, and the Chicanos do their thing and the Puerto 
Ricans do theirs. The tardiness, the dropout rate, these are not 
problems, these are symptoms. The value systems are designed 
by the white, middle-class Anglo-Saxon. The reason Indian 
students are placed in these slow learner groups is because of 
standardized tests. The NEA is now considering a moratorium 
on all standardized testing for all groups. 

We have a plan at Onondaga that has been described as 
being separatism, and that is exactly what it is. We are going (o 
implement that plan regardless of what that bureaucracy 
thinks. I heard you tell that man that we do not have a plan, 
but we do have a plan. 

Pierce: No, 1 did not say we, I said I do not have a plan. 

Larry Lazore: I think the point that Lloyd was trying to make 
is that we have plans for separate Indian schools. Indian 
communities have gone ahead in setting up exactly what they 
want. I know the Onondagas have their plans laid out. There 
are situations, however, where the Ongwelwnwe are in the 
public school systems in the cities. I think you were talking 
about the revamping of multicultural education where the 
Indian is not in the position to move into a completely 
separate school population-wise. 

Tony GuIIo: What about the Indians who are not living on the 
reservation? What do you feel about them? Do you have any 
accommodation in your plan for these people? What about the 
people who are living in the cities? 

Elm: Our plan includes those people who want to come back 
to the reservation area. It is their choice. Do you think we 
should force them to come back? 

GuIIo: No, but I think part of what Lyman was addressing 
himself to was a concern for those kinds of people, too. 

Lyons: The coalitions we have now include the Syracuse urban 
Indians because we know our brothers are out there. I would 
say it is almost 100% that they are going to send their children 
to our school. Of course we will teach them. They are 
included. But if they choose another direction, it is perfectly 
all right. It is up to them. We will provide a place for them to 
come to. It is the best we can do. 

Elm: Chief Lyons mentioned this to Mr. Pierce. He said that 
by birth they are members of the Hodenosaunee. What they 
choose to do is their choice. Our laws ore very explicit relative 
to moving back and forth; they are well defined. There is no 
discussion. 

Elizabeth Duran: Checking througli different historical 
materials, I have noticed a very distinct change in the 
treatment of black culture and history. One would think it 
sufficient that one minority group had drawn attention to 
cultural biases and the need for cultural respect. But in these 
very same books that have a somewhat sympathetic view 



toward the blacks* the Indian is still portrayed in the 
stereotyped manner. While I think that these groups should 
work together* each group has to do some work on its own. 
Just because one group is advancing and getting some respect, 
it does not necessarily mean that another group will auto- 
matically be accorded similar treatment. I have been 
astounded that textbooks have made what are thought to be 
major changes in one area, and yet the authors have not had 
the perception to acknowledge parallel situations with other 
minority groups as well. 

Morrison: You mentioned a need for one generic term to 
describe all Indians, a term that '*the man" has given him. How 
realistic is this concept of a term that would include all 
Indians? Have you, in fact, come up with one of your own? 

Pierce: If I may project it further, it is not just American 
Indians we are talking about, it is Western Hemisphere people 
— Canada, Mexico, South America. The term Indian has been 
used in an attempt to, label or define these people for 
discussion purposes or whatever. I am suggesting that while it 
is used it is inadequate. Whether an adequate form will come 
up I do not know. Western Hemisphere people ought to come 
up with one. Actually, though, our general understanding of 
ourselves is not in that fashion. We think in terms of our tribe, 
clan, and environmental set in understanding ourselves. 

Ray Coley: Why come up with a generic term? Just for the 
convenience of ''the man" so he can generalize and stereotype 
all the different groups? The other thing is, you keep saying 
that you respect the vision of your brothers. Idealistically, it 
sounds good. The problem has been that the dominant group 
or culture has never respected minority visions. We are putting 
ourselves in a pretty shaky position when we are respecting 
their visions and their rights and they are not respecting ours. I 
did gain some insight into the Native American situation in 
regard to the 250 tribes you made mention of and the distinct 
differences you alluded to between the tribes. Just from that 
meager understanding I cannot see. the need for a generic term 
at this time for the convenience of the dominant society when 
the tribes themselves do not even want this. 
Lyons: We occasionally travel around the country to visit our 
brothers and awaken this very thing among them. We know 
their names, we speak their name. That has been our approach. 
We are not looking for a name that is going to include 
everyone. In the existence of our people we respected one 
another regardless. We could always sit in council. We did not 
\^*ant to change a man's way. We wanted to hear what he had 
to say and what it was his people were thinking and what they 
were doing. 
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PREFACE 

American society can no longer afford to ignore or alienate 
its many minorities. The system in which we are living has 
historically attempted to develop a "gray" society. The 
educational system is the vehicle which has transmitted the 
myth of the melting pot. 

No longer should the educational system seek to perpetuate 
the concept of the homogeneous society. Polarization has 
caused people to see themselves in terms of separate ethnic 
entities instead of a conglomerate of cultures, values, and 
attitudes. This has resulted in pressure within the larger 
community for changes in education focusing on individual 
differences, cultural values and attitudes. No longer may any 
ethnic minority be denied their cultural heritage. The educa- 
tional system must respond to the needs of the various groups. 
Token programs to pacify culturally different people will not 
suffice. The educational response must not be a paternalistic 
crumb thrown to the ''disadvantaged/* but a commitment to 
work with them and understand their needs as different 
peoples. 

Native Americans- have been systematically denied their 
cultural heritage. As the educational system slowly responds to 
its guilt there has been a growing awareness of the needs of the 
Native American. Institutions of higher education, on a small 
scale, are recruiting Native Americans; monies are being made 
available for their education; courses are being developed; 
scholars are beginning to write the real American history. 



Members of the Counseling Committee: Greg Boardman, Ida Headley, 
Pat Marsh, Dan Sullivan, 



However, programs and monies are not sufficient to insure 
success to the Native American student. Counselors who are 
sensitive to the needs of Native American people must be 
available to bridge the gap between the system and the 
student. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following are recommendations which the Committee 
on Counseling believes important when considering a counse- 
ling program for Native Americans. 

1) Counselor education programs should be 
specifically designed to train counselors who 
can work with Native Americans. 
The counselor must first be aware of himself, his motives, 
and his own way of making judgments and decisions. Often 
standard counselor training approaches are narrow and they 
neglect cultural differences and the world of work. Changes 
should be made to expose trainees to the cultural differences 
and needs of the Native American. The counselor should be 
able to bridge the gap between the Native American culture 
and the educational system in which thd student must survive. 
The counselor must be prepared to deal with issues that go 
beyond the purely intra-personal ones of the individuaPs 
understanding of himself and his relation to the world. The 
counselor must understand the social and political issues that 
affect the life of the Native American. 
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COUNSELOR TRAINING MODEL 



ingf'cdicfits in fonning ''the helping rehitionMp' 



TRAINEE NEEDS 



Cultural • knowledge of: liunianistic and 

Exposures r. world of work Behaviorist theory 

occupational 

information 

future shock 

leisure time 

political 

awareness 

This diagram schematicaUy represents a broad overview of the areas in u*///V// counselor training time should he spent. Most rotmselor train iny 
profi rams are not reacting to the changing world. Often training relies on theory, humanistic and behavioral, which is supposed to provide techniques 
adequate to counsel the "gray'* person. The counselor, however, must relate to a person who has been shaped by a particular life experience. 
Translating techniques into effective action is only possible when the counselor is knowledgeable of realistic options. Therefore, the counselor must be 
aware of what is going on within the culture or cultures with which he is working. The counselor must also he aware of other concerns, now 
overlooked or treated as peripheral, that enter into the decision-making process. These include: the world of work, occupational ififormation, future 
shock, leisure .time, and political awareness. For example, the history of inattention to occupational information is now becoming evident as more and 
more people are being trained for deadend careers and even college graduates are leaving school ill equipped for the world of work. The counselor 
must take a more vigorous role within the educational systent and, in particular, in bridging the gap between educational institutions and the Native 
American student. In this regard, the counselor is likely to become "politically involved:" for instance, he wiU need to becotne aware of power 
situations, institutional structures and channels, and community relations: A basic knowledge of how things function is required to be an effective 
counselor. 



2) Counselors and the counseling center 
should be nonthreatening to the Native 
American. 

Too often counseling centers are located in administration 
buildings where many students of different backgrounds fear 
to go. Counselors should strive to know Indian students on an 
informal basis first so that a trust relationship can be 
established. 

3) The counselor should be personally com- 
mitted to helping Native Americans. 

This means not being restricted to a nine to five office 
schedule. The counselor should involve himself with programs 
to develop community awareness of the Native American by 
using local Native American resource people, state and 
national Native American spokesmen, films, and arts and crafts 
demonstrations. Counselors should also be involved in the 
promotion of Native American awareness through professional 
organizations such as workshops and conferences. 

4) Counselors must be careful not to stereo- 
type Native Americans as "disadvantaged" 
and relate only to that stereotype. 

The counselor must relate to the Native American as an 
equal, not as an inferior human as the adjective "disadvan- 
taged" implies. 



5) Counseling of Native Americans should 
begin in the Native American community. 

The counselor should strive to visit the Indian community 
to become aware of their problems and needs. He should do 
this by visiting Native American schools, attending tribal 
meetings, and talking to tribal elders. 

6) Peer counseling should be an integral part 
of the counseling services offered to Native 
Americans. 

Native Americans who are succeeding in the educational 
system or who have survived it should be available to help 
those who are experiencing difficulties. Indian students ought 
to be exposed to homogeneous and heterogeneous group 
counseling to facilitate self-understanding and an awareness of 
other cultures. Counselors, because of their shortage of time 
and personnel, should rely on techniques such as group 
counseling, motivation training, behavior modification, and 
research and development programs at other institutions. 

7) Counselors should be especially aware of 
the financial resources available to Native 
Americans. 

This information should not be limited to students, but 
should be available to the Indian community at large. 
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8) Preeollege counseling should be an 
essential ingredient of secondary school 
guidance programs. 

To prepare Native Americans for college life, secondary 
school counselors should make every effort to free themselves 
of paperwork in order to be more accessible lo the Native 
American and other students. 

9) The counselor should facilitate the efforts 
of non-Native American and Native Amer- 
ican students who would like to become 
involved in helping the Native American 
community through out-reach programs, 
tutoring programs, and recreation programs. 

The Counseling Committee met with three Native American 
students from the Upward Bound program at St. Lawrence 
University to informally discuss some of their feelings about 
secondary school counseling. Two of the students will be 
entering their senior year of high school and one will be a 
freshman in college. Tlic following is a summary of comments 
they made concerning counseling in their schools. 

1) The high school counselor could be and many times is 
instrumental in helping Native American students get into 
college. The students complained, however, that the counselor 
is not always available when the student needs help. 

2) The students believed that it was a disadvantage to come 
from a small Iilgh school where advanced course work is not 
offered. 

3) Native American students are more comfortable entering 
a college which relatives and friends have previously attended. 
They also prefer a college near the reservation which enables 
them to maintain contacts with their homes. 

4) The students believed programs like Upward Bound are 
very helpful in preparing Native Americans for their college 
experience. 

5) Native American students are not pushed into attending 
college by tlieir parents. Consequently, they do not feel the 
same pressures as the non-Indian student who is expected to 
complete college. 

6) The students said Ihey would prefer an Indian counselor 
because he would better understand their problems. However, 
the most important attribute of a counselor should be an 
awareness of their needs and a sincere willingness to help 
regardless of his being Indian or non-Indian. 

7) The students said they would like to see the counselor 
circulate in the Indian community and make visits to the 
students' homes rather than having all the counseling activities 
occur within the institution. They believed they would be 
comfortable having the counselor visit their homes. 

DISCUSSION 

Steve Adolphus: Your model quickly exposes some important 
trends. Have you considered how to provide cultural exposure 
to tlie counselor who comes out of a different background 
from his counselees? 

Dan Sullivan: Jerry Hill talked about taking the Native 
Americans who were to enter teacher education at the 



University of Arizona and placing them with families in small 
Mexican villages to find out what another culture is like. We 
have heard from several ditTcrent speakers that they really did 
not know they were white or red until they got into another 
culture. This is the kind of exposure that is necessary. It does 
not have to be a counselor living on an Indian reservation; it 
may be something all together different; it could be the 
inner- city, it could be several different things. We lo.se so much 
because the people who train us are all white, their back- 
ground is all white, and they are all middle-class. Then the 
coun.sclor impo.ses those values on everyone who comes into 
his office because he has only tho.se sets and frames of 
reference with which to work. 1 am sure there are many ways 
that people can be expo.sed to culture. It is not a cla.ss in 
sociology or anthropology ; it has to be a living experience. 

Ida Headley: Before someone comes in to counsel, he should 
be living in that community at least a year or two and really 
get off this ivory tower. We are in an ivory tower talking about 
things and really not dealing with them on a day-to-day basis. 
If you are going to have someone counsel Native Americans, 
they have got to be in that community, subject to the 
pressures of that community, in order to understand all the 
aspects of it. 

Robert Wells: Leo, would you react to your experience with 
group counseling Native American students. Have you done 
much of that at all? For instance, m:uiy Indian students are 
having similar problems. Have you had much effect working 
with them as a group when a pattern arises where five or six 
students are coming up with the same problem? 



Dan Sullivan, Ida Headley, Pat Marsh 
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Delorcs Noiman, Jim Garrett, Jack Waddell 



Leo Nolan: I tried thnt approach but I have seen individual 
counseling work nnic!) more effectively. Individually it is 
much easier to handle the problem. Some students may all be 
having a specific problem with academics but maybe one 
student is culture oriented or another student is from the 
urban area or one student does not have a mother or father or 
that kind of thing. So I try to approach the problem trying to 
see them in those terms. They may all have the same problem, 
but they have different personalities, different backgrounds; 
they are individuals even though they are Indians. 

Sullivan: Most of the research about group counseling has been 
done with minority groups. One of our recommendations is 
that counseling be done with homogeneous and heterogeneous 
groups. Native Americans should have a homogeneous ex- 
change so they can find out how people from their own tribe, 
resei-vation, or whatever it may be, are getting along. But they 
ought to have the opportunity for heterogeneous meetings so 
they can find out how other students see them, what kind of 
perspectives they have, and where they come from, Another 
important recommendation is the use of peer counselors. The 
counselor should involve some of the students who are 
attending the institution at the time. These alumni of the 
institution, who are also alumni of the reservation, can come 
back and talk about their failures, their successes, and draw 
upon Iheir experiences in the system. Using the group as a 
vehicle is more efficient, more effective, and students will trust 
one another more than they'll trust the counselor. 

Nolan: I do group counseling when it is more informational; 
for instance, a group of students entering college, If I talked to 
Ihem individually, I would not be able to draw out their 
questions, I know the students personally, but if I had dealt 



with them individually, the problems would noi have been 
generated from within. The session ilid work on a group b;isis. 
But with personal types of problems, if the student wants 
other students to know about iiis problem and solution, I 
think it is his responsibility to tell the other students, not 
mine. I cannot see using group techniques in those situations. 

Minerva White: General infi^rmation sessions can be done that 
way. If there is a BIA form, we go over it ijuestion by cjuestion 
in a group. But when it comes to Hlling it out, you have to 
deal with the individual student. The form asks for (ho 
mother's and father s income: maybe his family is on public 
assistance and he does not want anybody to know this. That is 
just an example. 

Lonnie Morrison: Betty, you were here last year and you were 
on the counseling committee. You asked the question, 'Mlow 
should the counselor view the Indian student - as a student 
first, or as an Indian first?" Asa result of attending last year's 
institute, as u result of getting that response, what have you 
done, how have you solved that particular problem? Why isn't 
he just an Indian student? I don't see a dichotomy between 
being an Indian and being a student. 

Betty Herrick: From what I have gathered in the two 
institutes, the Native American very definitely feels that there 
is and there should be made this distinction. And this is what I 
will try to do. 

Larry Lazore: You are going to encounter what you heard the 
Upward Bound students say when you interviewed them. They 
look at the counselor from what they have experienced in high 
school. We had one of the Salmon River guidance counselors 
here last summer. He made it very explicit that there is no 
difference between the Indian student and the non-Indian 
student in high school. That is the philosophy of the school 
system that the Indian attends. The Indian students arc not 
going to come to the counselor in college because they have 
had these bad experiences with counselors. So it puts a burden 
on the counselor to change this feeling that they have: You are 
going to have to search the students out. And I don't think 
there there is any pattern to searching them out. You will find 
in the majority of schools that the Indian attends that he has 
been lurned-off to counselors in higher education. 
Ray Coley: As far as whether the counselor approaches the 
student as an Indian first or as a student first, I think if you set 
up a guideline for yourself that you are going to approach this 
person in this particular way, you have got troubles. Because 
the most important thing is how a student perceives himself. If 
you approach him the wrong way, you will lose him. 

Sullivan: You have to develop a sensitivity to the individual 
because usually he will let you know where he is coming from 
or what he considers himself - if you are awake enougli to 
listen to him.- 

Arliss Barss: At the Cooperative College Center in Buffalo we 
do have a corps of counselors. All minorities are represented 
except Indians in counseling. But the students at first did not 
use the non-Indian counselor. They know that I am not 
qualified as a counselor, but they were able to relate to me as 
an Indian, so they came to me. If there was something that the 
regular counselor should handle, I would call the counselor to 
sit in on the counseling. Some students were turned-off 
immediately; they did not want a non-Indian in the office. 
They would get up and walk out. There were problems. So it is 
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really a trial and error situation. Just because 1 am Indian does 
not mean that I have all the answers. But it is a little edge in 
some areas. With group counseling, many times students do 
not like an appointment system. Tlie office must always be 
open in my case. 

Headley: It is my' feeling that we are so hung-up on 
qualifications and credentials that wc are losing siglit of our 
purpose. We have so many rubber-stamp counselors^ All they 
can deal with is what they learned in the book and that is it, 1 
would much rather have someone down to earth, grass roots, 
who is human, than someone who can just spit out what they 
learned in Counseling 101. A counselor has to be a very unique 
type of person. I think it takes a certain kind of personality, 
not X number of degrees, to make a good counselor. 1 see this 
with teachers also, if there was some way to screen - out 
personalities of prospective teachers and counselors, 1 would 
rather see that than just having people getting masters and 
doctorates in counseling and calling themselves counselors. 

Betsy Auleta: it has been my experience that the students 
structure the way that they are going to deal with you. if you 
are not open to that, then nobody is going to come into your 
office. Most of the good things do not happen in the office 
anyway. They will come into your office for academic 
advisement and those things that are the ongoing process, the 
institutional problems, the easy things that counselors do. But 
I have had very few students. Native American or otherwise, 
come into my office for anything personal. That comes out 
some place else, if it comes out at all. 

The whole counselor training program concerns me. If 
someone spends a year working on a degree in counseling, they 
are going to come out with a bunch of techniques; if you come 
out of a teaching course, you come out with a bunch of 
teaching techniques. If you put a year of your time into that, I 
would say most people tend to want to follow those patterns 
even thougli the techniques say you have got to work from 
your own experience with the particular individual you are 
counseling. 

Tlie worst thing about counseling programs is that they tell 
the counselor he has a degree in objectivity. Any counselor 
who pretends that he is open minded is just lying to the 
student riglit from the beginning. The first thing you have to 
do when a student presents you with a problem is to say, "OK, 
here are my values. I have to be honest about them, they are 
there. I have not been able to get rid of them. Maybe because 
of my values you and I are not the best two to work together 
on your problem." 

Lazore: A good lead-in for a counselor working with Native 
Americans is the area of financial aids. If you can establish 
that you will assume the burden of any financial crisis that the 
Indian might come up against, if a counselor can be knowl- 
edgeable and have a real understanding of the Indian student's 
finances, if he can see that the institution meets its obligations 
to the student, then the student knows that you are really 
working for him. That is the Indian student's big hang-up 
today — the financial crisis. And once that is gone, and he 
knows that you are the guy to go to, that will lead you into 
other things. The student may say, "Academically, maybe I 
can go talk to him because he knows the whole action." But if 
you make a commitment to take care that he is going to get 
his check next week, you had better have that check. Do not 
make a commitment unless you can follow through with it. 



Barss: The counselor should know the avenues within the 
institutional structure to get that financial aid througli, 
because it has been my observation and experience that the 
financial aids office does not know all about financial aid for 
Indians, Many students on campus arc not getting all that they 
should be getting. If the counselor could have that informa- 
tion, could even have the application, and could ask the 
•student if he had applied to these, is he qualified for this, has 
he filled out the application, then the counselor could take 
him to the financial aid department and have him processed. 
And that would build rapport between the financial aids and 
counseling offices. 

Adolphus: We have talked about individual commitment. That 
is something that someone had better qualify and mull over in 
his mind, whether he be a teacher, counselor, or financial aids 
officer. If we are going to talk about managing the entire ball 
of wax, what about a snowballing effect? What about the 
individual who has realized a certain amount of success? If he 
continues with this kind of approach, he may find himself 
dealing with a dozen or three dozen Native Americans, and 
that is something that you had better take into consideration. 
He does not have the time. 

Headley: At what point does a student become politicized and 
aware of what is happening? At what point does he start 
picking up his own ball? Larry was saying that for me to get an 
"in" with a Native American student I have to dolus financial 
things and his political thing for him. 

M. White: Not for everyone, and only in the beginning for 
those who need the help. 

Wells: To alleviate this problem at St. Lawrence, beginning in 
the summer I had the students meet with me and each director 
of the functional areas. They saw me relating to these people. 
They saw that 1 trusted these people. The students began to 
see a relationship of us working as a team, and they were not 
afraid of working with the other directors anymore. They can 
go in just as candidly to our director of financial aids because 
they know that he has my confidence and that I would back 
tliem up. If you try to put it on one man, you will kill him. He 
just cannot do that kind of job, especially if he has a 
functional job to do in addition to counseling or financial aid. 
The student really needs to see that there is a commitment on 
the part of the institution, and that somebody can pull the 
strings if, in fact, he runs into a problem. 

Lazore: It can snowball just as was mentioned. The Indian 
student needs to be shown that if he goes to an office and gets 
the run-around, that there is a place he can go, a person who 
can tell the people in that office to get off their cans. Even if it 
is just a matter of picking up the phone and saying, "Hey! 
What's the problem on this student's finances?" 

Lyman Pierce: What Larry is saying is that there has got to be 
a friend in the institution. We relate on a friendship basis. 
When you relate that way, the Indian students will come to 
you more and more and rely on you more and more. Also, 
understanding the culture is crucial. 

I would like to see in your recommendations some kind of 
action in terms of the guidance counselors that are presently in 
our secondary systems. Not only that they become more fully 
aware of the local community's needs, but that liaison be 
developed between higher education and the schools that have 
a high enrollment of Indian students. 
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Native American 
Clearinghouse 

Planned 

Many alternative opportunities in education are now being 
made available to Native Americans. For Native Americans and 
educational institutions to make intelligent decisions about the 
most advantageous way of using these new opportunities, both 
must be fully and accurately informed. Inadequate access to 
information remains, however, a critical problem for the 
Native American in pursuit of educational offerings. 

The desperate need for a central information base has been 
recognized for many years by those working in Indian 
education. Generally, the needed functions have been defined 
as the collation and dissemination of information over a broad 
range of the educational spectrum including, but not limited 
to, public and private two-year and four-year higher education, 
vocational education, \:ontinuing and adult education, elemen- 
tary and secondary education. Native American personnel and 
placement in education, Hnancial aid, curriculum develop- 
ment, and educational projects, studies, and decisions in law. 
Such a data base would ease the task of Native Americans in 
college placement, facilitate institutional student, personnel, 
and information searches, and supply the proponents of 
change with the necessary tools to effect a coordinated and 
well informed attack upon the problems that repress the 
Native American. 

Native American Education Association 

At the suggestion of Mr. Stuart Tonemah, Director of 
Native American programs at Dartmouth College, members of 
the 1972 Institute formed an association in an initial attempt 
to meet these needs. In several subsequent organizational 
meetings held during tlie fall of 1972, the structure of the 
Native American Education Association/Northeast Region 
(NAEA/NE) was established. Leo Nolan (S.U.C. at Oswego), 
Vice Chairman for Public Institutions, and Lincoln White (St. 
Lawrence), Vice Chairman for Private Institutions, were 
named to help guide the Association under the Chairmanship 
of Mr. Tonemah. 

The specific purposes of the NAEA/NE were enumerated as 
follows: 

1. To establish communications between the Native Amer- 
icans in colleges and universities in the Northeast United 
States. 

2. To establish a working relationship between Native 
American communities, be they urban, reservation, or rural, 
with the institutions represented in this organization. 

3. To make state, private, and federal agencies and founda- 
tions aware of the- activities and purposes of this organization. 
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4. To promote educational awareness in private and public 
school educators as to the opportunities available for Native 
Americans in higher education. 

5. To provide an opportunity for the Native American 
college student to share ideas, activities, experiences, and 
support with tlieir peers in otiier colleges ;ind universities. 

6. To disseminate information to the general public con- 
cerning this Native American organization via the news media. 

7. To work closely with the tribal councils, tribal educa- 
tion officers, federal education officers, state education 
officers, and those people who are involved in Native 
American education. 

8. To establish a liaison between other national organiza- 
tions (National Indian Education Association, National Educa- 
tion Association, state associations, etc.) concerned with 
Native American education and become active participants in 
these organizations. 

9. To provide an information service tor all Native Amer- 
ican students attending colleges and universities in the North- 
east, i.e., information on speakers, resource people available, 
college curriculum, financial aid, etc. 

Membership is open to all higher education institutions 
which are currently or potentially developing Native American 
programs and to individuals, including students, faculty, staff, 
or other interested persons. The cliarter members believe the 
organizational objectives to be ambitious and are hopeful that 
they can garner further support and a broader information 
base which will enable them to take practical steps toward 
those ends. 

Clearinghouse Objectives 

During the Institute, a Committee on Clearinghouses was 
formed to investigate and propose a general model which 
miglit be implemented by the partfcipants. Their findings 
indicated that without full-time personnel available to operate 
the clearinghouse, the part-time etTorts of the participants 
would be inadequate to achieve its purpose. The Committee 
was able, however, to define some of the functions such an 
enterprise might accomplish. Special attention was devoted to 
four, specific areas including identification of: 

1) Institutions which have an earnest commitment to the 
Native American; 

2) Institutions which have Native American studies courses 
and/or programs; 

3) Agencies which have funds available for Native American 
students; 

4) Students, urban, reservation and rural, with specific 
aptitudes, interests and needs. 

Identification of institutions with an earnest commitment 
to Native Americans was the most thoroughly debated point. 
The discussion revealed the necessity for a broad based and 
continuing evaluation of each institution. Of course, criteria 
and methodology were discussed at length. It was suggested 
that it might be best to have Native Americans, possibly 
professional educators, do the evaluation. 

The need to conduct a talent search by seeking out and 
identifying Native Americans and their aptitudes, interests, 
and needs was stressed by the Clearingliouse Committee. 
Matching students with a choice of colleges best suited to 
them was considered a valuable way of charting a course for 
those who are unfamiliar with higher education. 
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Admissions and Financial Aids 
Committee Recommendations 



Preface 

Tlie Coniniittce on Admissions and Financial Aids believes 
til at understanding the factors wliich lead to success in Iiiglier 
education for etiinic minority groups, and sensitivity toward 
tiie Native American specifically, are most important. They 
should be prerequisites for college personnel concerned with 
admitting Indian students. 

Tlie Committee is uncertain as to the overall effectiveness 
of the reports of last year's committees printed in lu/ucaiing 
the Iiducafors. We would like the Institute to evaluate this 
year s report and initiate aclion wherever possible. Many of 
the recommendations from last year are excellent and signifi- 
cant. Our task, as we see it, is not necessarily to come up with 
new ideas because they are new, but rather to develop ways of 
implementing ideas so that tliey become a reality. 

The Committee critiqued la.st year's report on admissions 
and financial aids and, for the most part, agreed with their 
recommendations. Regarding admissions, we believe that a 
greater emphasis is needed on I) sensitization of the ioial 
university to the American Indian and 2) the recruitment of 
the urban Indian. In addition, mention should be made of the 
importance of Native American involvement in tiie develop- 
ment of plans lor coordinated sui5portive services and the 
importance of substituting admissions criteria appropriate to 
the Native American in place of middle-class white standards. 

We believe that it is in the area of financial aids that a 
significant stride can be made if tlie Native American 
comnumity feels that the Committee's suggestions are of 
value. We once again feel that a catalytic effort by the 
institute's personnel in realizing the Committee's efforts is of 
the utmost importance. The Committee proposes two major 
efforts*. 0 A Talent Search program established on a regional 
basis. The Talent Search program should help solve the 
majority of the problems that the 1971 Financial Aids 
Committee considered most important; 2) A printing of a 
composite of all financial aid available to the Native American, 



Members of the Admissions and i'^inanciat Aids Committee: Stan 
Cohen, Jim Garrett, George Montroy\ Lonnie Morrisofi, and Jim 
Seannetl. 
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TIic printing should be on two levels - one for the financial 
aids and counseling personnel in secondary and higlicr educa- 
tion and a more simplified form for tlie prospective student. 

Rationale 

Many educational institutions are now doing their Indian 
"thing." However, they are attempting to recruit Native 
Americans without taking a realistic look at their individual 
campuses and ascertaining the fca,sibility of success for Native 
American students, ft would seem that our educational 
institutions would have learned that there is a basic need to 
recognize fundamental problems peculiar to minority groups 
before the institutions can hope to provide a relevant learning 
experience for many minority. 

L Richard Meetli, in iiis article, "How Colleges Can Get 
Ready to Teach the Culturally Different Student," very clearly 
indicates that without adequate planning and preparation, 
special programs will be friiughl with disaster and despair. He 
also provided .seventeen areas that colleges should address 
themselves to if they are going to teach the culturally different 
student. These seventeen points are appropriate to the Native 
American and his educational, social, and cultural needs. 
What program or programs are developed is far less 
significant than tlie recognition of tlie basic 
problems that underlie subcultural interchange in 
an education setting and the consequent careful 
planning and commitment by all members of the 
academic community. This commitment can never 
be realized unless the majority from the outset is 
willing to compromise and to yield some of its 
freedom, its cultural pride, and its power. Only 
when the culturally different feel that they are 
genuinely partners assimilation occur. 
We strongly concur with Mr. Meeth, with the exception thai 
assimilation is not the main goal of the Native American (nor 
of any other ethnic group) and educational institutions should 
not attempt to provide a program whose basic objective is 
assimilation. 

Any institution of higher learning that seeks or is encour- 
aged to seek inclusion of greater numbers of Native American 
students must precede the decision to do so with an 
introspective analysis of whether it is a realistic endeavor 
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logistically and whether the commitment to do so will he 
reinforced by an adequate stjpporlive service element which is 
properly funded and knowledgeably directed. The decision 
should not be finali/.ed without origohig discussions with 
Native Americans. 

Only when educational institutions rcali/.e the desire of the 
Native American to achieve self-identity, self-awareness, and 
self'de termination and structure programs accordingly, can 
Ihey hope to educate the Native American students cffcc- 
tively, 

Tlie Committee decided to preface its recommendations 
with the condition that the institute begin a more involved 
follow-tlirougli effort after tlie summer institute session 
terminates. Tliis would include ascertaining the post>institule 
implementation efforts of participants, catalytic efforts by 
institute personnel in realizing the recommendations of all 
workshop ppers. and stimulation of the communities to 
pursue the realization of those recommendations that hinge on 
their initial efforts. It was the consensus of the Committee 
that anything [ess would result in continued compilations of 
recommendatory literature which would be of little use to 
anyone except librarians and researchers. 

ADMISSIONS RECOMMENDATIONS 

Tlie following revised recommend.iiions are based on those 
of the 1971 Recruitment ancl Admissions Committee, 
Revisions made by the 1972 Admissions Committee are 
indicated bv this typeface . 

1. Prior to the origination of a recruitment 
program for Native American students, key 
individuals in the admissions process should 
be trained and given a sensitivity for inter* 
acting with Native Americans. Preferably, 
the employment of an Indian staff member 
is recommended. 

Tliis training should hiclude general orientation to Native 
American history and culture and an in*deptli study of the 
values, lifestyles, and manners of specific tribes with which 
these personnel would be In contact. 

The Committee is concerned with the sensitization of all 
university personnel and the student body. In light of this, we 
propose an ongoing orientation not of Native American 
students to the institution, but of the institution to the Native 
American student. This orientation might be accomplished 
through an interdisciplinary approach, administrative and 
faculty inclusion, and student forums. 

2. The recruitment process should be 
viewed as rendering a service to the Native 
American community. 

Tlie Committee concluded that the establishment of trust 
and a working rapport is dependent upon a non*competitive 
approach to Native American students. By not selling a 
particular program or school but by asking the Indian 
community what your institution can do for them, your 
service will be respected. If as a result a student chooses your 
histitution, it will be a credit to your efforts. 

3. The admissions officer sliould approach 
the Native American community through an 
appropriate local representative. 



Identification of the urban Indian population and its 
location through a local commumty organization will facititatc 
recruitment of the Native American. Community agencies, 
both public and private, may provide a vehicle for a 
preliminary investigation of community needs. The recruiter 
should be sensitive to the effects of urbanization on cadi 
student. 

Concerninc the reservation Indian {and this will var\' to 
some e.xient on different reservations), the admisMons officer 
should approach prospective students througli cither llic irilut 
leaders, the education committees, or other inanifeMations of 
parental involvement which arc now in e.xistence o\\ S4tnie 
rcservation.s. Tlie knowledge, sensitivity, and taci of die 
admissions ofticcr takes on paramount importance at this 
point since he must work and develop a rapport not only with 
diverse tribes, but also with the secondary school personnel. 

4. Prior to the orrginalion of a recruitment 
program for Native American students. t!tc 
institution should have a well developed plan 
for the coordination of seniccs including the 
financial aids office, bu.siness office, regis* 
trar, housing office, health service, support- 
ive services, and other au.xiltary enterprises. 

This plan should not emmanatc solely from the institution 
but should be the product of a marriage of community and 
college. As most institutions presently have neither C^ativc 
American students nor administrators, the plan must have 
flexibility to adapt to enrolled students' needs as the students 
define them. 

5. One member of the admissions staff 
(ombudsman) should be delegated sole 
responsibility in Native American admis* 
sions. The actual admissions decision should 
be vested in a review committee including 
the ombudsman. As ombudsman, this 
individual should be responsible for the 
coordination of services for the Indian 
student. 

The Cotnmittee made this comprehensive recommendation 
because it is vitally necessary hi developing a relation of trust 
between the institution and the Native American community 
to have an individual who the Indian community can view 
with confidence. Therefore, tlie institution's representative 
should be knowledgeable, sensitive, and accountable, 

Tliis Is particularly important in respect to financial aid. 
Tlie admissions officer should be conversant with the various 
aid programs for which the Indian student is eligible. An 
admissions officer should never promise any aid unless he 
kjiows it to be definitely available. Tliis officer should not just 
admit the Indian student and then pass his name on to the 
financial aids office. The admissions officer sliould supervise 
the "white tape'' that can discourage an Indian student from 
attending college. 

Tlic various offices responsible in areas of student affairs 
should be notified of special arrangements for Indian students. 
Financial Aids and Business Offices: should develop deferred 
payment plans and temporary waivers of fees and deposits. 
Tliese fees are easily collected througli automatic deductions 
when aid funds arc processed through the business office. 
Registrar and advisement: advisors should be given ample 
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notice to prepare for any special difficulties the Indian student 
miglil have or any problems that his educational background 
might present. Advisors should try to counsel the student to 
take courses which meet his needs. Care must be exercised that 
tliey are taking the proper courses and are not just following 
ail the other students. Guidance in a first year schedule oli 
courses that would fulfill any degree requirement is recom- 
mended. 

In relation to junior and community colleges where the 
student is not at liberty to "window shop" before deciding on 
a field of concentration, pre-admission counseling and career 
counseling become even more crucial. Where it is possible, 
however, a two year school should offer flexibility during the 
first year. 

Personnel in tiie supportive services — tutoring, remedial 
work, counseling - and the Indian student should be 
introduced to facilitate their interaction. Most importantly, 
the procedures and functions of these various services should 
be fully explained to the Indian student. He should feel free to 
contact the service personnel or the ombudsman admissions 
officer. 

6. An Institution working with poUycultural, 
racial, ethnic, and religious communities 
must develop its own criteria in substitution 
for traditional middle-class standards. 
Tile Committee recognizes that it is addressing a brrad 
spectrum of institutions of liiglier education. Their standard?, 
expectations, and requirements may vary significantly. The 
Committee believes, that flcMibility in meeting the needs of the 
individual applicant will give the best results in attaining 
successful matriculation. Admissions criteria can only be 
flexible proportionately to the extent of supportive services. If 
concern for admissions flexibility or supportive services is 
lacking, the prospective student is being done a disservice. 

FINANCIAL AIDS RECOMMENDATIONS 

The first recommendation of last year's Financial Aids 
Comn^ittee called for a national clearinghouse for financial aid 
information. It is the opinion of this Committee that given the 
historical and cultural development of Native American 
communities as well as federal, state, and local legislation, a 
regional approach will be more manageable and produt tive. 

To establish such an operation we propose the following: 
Educational Talent Search, one of the triplet agencies of the 
Division of Student Assistance, Bureau of Higlier Education, 
Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, functions as a community based project geared at 
bridging the gap between student and institution. As today's 
Native American students are the first generation of hidian 
people with a broad opportunity for a college education, as 
theii access to educational information is poor, and as 
institutions of higher education in general know very little 
about the Native American student, we propo'^e that both 
Federal Region I and Region II be c^^cated funds lo establish 
centrally located Educational Talent Search Programs. 

If successful, the programs established in Regions J and II 
miglit be copied in all Regions. Regions I and II will make 
good initial tests for this proposal, however, as the North- 
eastern Indians pose tlie biggest challenge in terms of 
identification because of a previous lack of attention, urban- 



ization, dispersal over %vide areas, mid a comparatively small 
reservation population. 

Eiglit of the fifteen reconunendations made at last year's 
instituf.c by the Financial Aids Committee wou^d be addr-?ssed 
(at least in their initial stages) by a well organized Educational 
Talent Search Program. In that we represent institutions of 
higher education, we fully support the Native American 
community's effovts to obtain this necessary service. We only 
endorse the funding of an agency which has the support of the 
Native American community. 

As an integral part of financial aid implementation for 
Native American students planning to enter higher education, 
we strongly recommend that two types of financial aid 
booklets — one for counselors (higli school and college), 
admissions personnel, and financial aid 'officers; and a second 
simplified version especially for high school students and their 
parents — be developed as soon :\s possible. (The booklet 
might be published on a regional basis, for instance, in 
conjunction with the Educational Talent Search Program.) 
Tlicse booklets should contain all the various sources of 
financial aid information that is available to the Native 
American student. They should list the types of programs, 
hov much money is made available under each program, 
where to write or who to see about applying for these monies, 
and the limitations on each program. 

These booklets should be distributed upon publication to 
all institutions uf higher learning, high schools, reservations, 
and urban I dian centers. They should also be available to 
interested parties on demand. 

Programs that should be included in these booklets include: 

A. Federal 

1. Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant 
(EOG)* 

2. College Work-Study Program (CWSP) 

3. National Direct Student Loan (NDSL)* 

4. Guarjmteed Loan Program (GLP) 

5. Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) 

6. Social Security Benefits 

7. Veterans' Benefits 

B. State (New York State is used as an example.) 

1. Regents Scholarship 

2. Scholar Incentive 

3. Higher Education Assistance Corporation 

4. Educational Opportunity Program (EOP; for public 
schools)-' * 

5. Higlicr Education Opportunity Program (MEOP; for 
private schools) 

6. Student Aid to Indian YoUth 

Other sources of financial aid which should be examined 
are institutional funds such as scholarships, loans and employ- 
ment; local scholarships made by clubs and organizations; 
foundations; special Indian funds;and tribal scholarships. 

For the student's further information, the pamphlets 
should contain examples of the cost of attendance at several 
different institurions of higher learning and tlie possible 



* Please note that these and other federally funded financial aid 
programs are being revised and consolidated according to new legisla- 
tion which enacted the Basic Educational Opportunity Grant (BOG), 
Your college financial aid officer will have the latest information on 
these programs 
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sources of financial aid j)nckaging that could be used to defray 
the cost of each. Examples of colleges should include 
representation from two-year and four-year public and private 
schools. All the examples used should be real and up-to-date. 
It would also be advantageous to use more than one example 
for each type of higher education institution. Updating of this 
material should he an ongoing process. 

The Committer's opinion is that these booklets would not 
only serve to open the eyes of most high school guidance 
counselors and many college officials, but would prove 
invaluable to the i)otential college-bound Native American 
student whether he is on the reservation or in urban areas. 

DISCUSSION 

Lonnie Morrison: What we have attempted to do in our 
particular workshio is to refrain from making extensive 
recommendations, but to come up with two possible tasks that 
tills institute can direct itself to and possibly accomplish 
before the next institute. We would hope some kind of 
ground *-7ork could be begun, if not from this institute, from 
the Indian community, so a Talent Search Program might be 
developed, if this is what they want. The financial aids booklet 
is also important. These are two specific tasks that we arc 
putting to the institute. We (\o not want to get into making 
recommendations again, we would like to see implementation, 
some tangible results of our efforts. 

Lyman Pierce: When you say ''institute/' do you mean the 
participants? 

Stan Cohen: If the Indian community — and you are part of 
the Indian community ~ thinks that something like the Talent 
Search is worthwhile, and if they do not know where to start, 
they ought to be able to come to the leaders of the institute ~ 
like Dr. Wells ~ and approach the problem of starting such a 
program in this fashion. Perhaps some political force can be 
developed by getting several colleges and universities that serve 
Native American students to write the appropriate government 
officials in support of funding to implement this program. If 
the colleges solicit support for something like tJiis by 
themselves without the backing of Native Americans, then 
they are just putting themselves out on a limb. It has got to 
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come from the hidian community first, and (hen the colleges 
can pick this up, get the support, and ask for funds to 
implement the program. 

Jim Seannell: One thing that we might be able to do, if we are 
not able as individual representatives of institutions to go back 
and start programs right away, is to mobilize the institution's 
political wealth - local, state* and federal - in support of 
worthwhile projects. If, for instance, Boston College could not 
begin a program but did believe there was a need for a Talent 
Search Agency in Region I, if that proves practical and the 
Indian communities want it, probably Boston College could 
use its in fine nee to stimulate some action in Washington. 

Tony GuIIo: I would like to second the committee's idea 
about the financial packaging operating at two levels, espe- 
cially the idea of putting this financial package in the hands of * 
the student. You should* not wait until a student becomes a 
senior in high school before you inform him of this fiiVancial ' 
situation and then hope that he brings it home to his parents. 
This is something that has to be brought to the attention of 
the hidian families while the student is relatively young. Many 
times the student has dropped out of high school before he 
gets to his senior year, and many times the reason is because 
he does not know about financial packaging. He knows the 
financial situation of his family and he believes he cannot go 
on in higher education because it is going to put a strain on his 
family's budget. If we do come up with these financial 
packages, they should be given to the younger students to take 
home to their families so the families can become acquainted 
with the kind of financial help that is available to their sons 
and daughters. 

Seannell: One of our primary concerns was that information 
such as the booklet, Scholars'liips for American Indians, 
published by the BIA, was not distributed unless someone 
asked for it; someone had (o solicit the BIA for this 
information. When working with an uninformed population 
(which is what we are presuming and which is what most of us 
were before we came here) that does not know how to find 
the BIAi that does not know that they publish such a booklet, 
the chances of students, parents, high school guidance coun- 
selors, financial aid officers, or admissions counselors writing 
for one of these are slim. Secondly, this kind of information in 



a booklet in this form (again, given I he public we are dealing 
with and which most oT us represent) might not ever get read. 
A booklet like Scholarships would take care of the particulars 
and specific information necessary for the nnancial aids 
officers and other professionals. But we are interested in 
educating a larger audience with the basic, general information 
that we feel most people are not aware of. So we are interested 
in a publication, possibly just a brochure or a pamphlet, that a 
guidance counselor, a financial aids officer, or students could 
refer to very quickly and easily.- Possibly a separate students' 
book could be written geared specifically to students. This 
publieation could be sent to high schools and to all financial 
aids officers not upon request, but upon publication. 

Arliss Barss: It is really difficult to handle. If students do not 
have someone who is going to assist them with this, they will 
be lost. They just do not know how to fill out the complicated 
applications of this sort. So counselors have to become well 
acquainted with the application and with the different types 
of programs that your schools offer, 

Steve Adolphus: There are three additional sources in New 
York State which should be added' to your list of money 
sources that a student miglit tap. 1) The program in many 
state educational institutions called the "Neediest Student" or 
"Most Needy Student Program" where all expenses are picked 
up for those students who are at the very bottom of the class 
in economic terms. 2) The SEEK program in New York City 
which is totally free and, in addition, provides stipends based 
on economic and educational need. 3) Shortly before this 
institute convened, a landmark decision was rendered by the 
state court against the New York Stafe Department of Social 
Services in which the right of people receiving social service 
benefits to continue in college and have their expenses paid 
was for the first time affirmed. 

Robert Wells: An important point is that there are only two 
states in the whole country that offer the Indian coippre- 
hensive financial and service support: New York and Minne- 
sota. And they do it for a very limited audience, the 
"reservation Indian.'' And we have got to educate the state 
officials that the Indian is moving into the city. Almost half of 
the Indians in New York State live in the city. I think it is an 
important point because it calls to the attention of those states 
which do. not offer any aid - and remember, the BIA only has 
responsibility in 24 or 25 states now; therefore, there are 
many states in higlier education which provide nothing - the 
fact that New York is at least doing this, even though New 
York is doing it in a limited way (only one out of every two 
Indian students is eligible for aid because he is either not on 
the roUs, not on the reservation, or he comes from outside the 
state). It may be a small point, but it is the difference in New 
York State between an Indian student going or not going to 
college. That $1100 will get him into the public school, and 
with the tuition remission and other fees that are waivedjie is 
insured of going to a public two or four year school. If he does 
not have that, he may never attend a four year school, 

Larry Lazore: As a result of tliis report each institution should 
learn the importance of coordinating information and finding 
out what ability each state has to give Indian aid. The 
educational institutions should have some way to receive a 
good, clear definition from the state concerning what funds 



and other financial aids are available or are earmarked for 
Indians of that state. We zero in on New York State here. But 
I am sure that there are many institutions throughout the 
country that have Indian students, and maybe the institutions 
themselves arc not knowledgeable of existing state programs 
which provide assistance for Indian students. 

Barss: Even in New York, if the student qualifies under the 
criteria, he can only get funding if he attends school in New 
York State. 

In the financial aid criteria for the New York State Indian 
student, if you go exactly by the eligibility requirements that 
are stated, there will be some Indian students who arc eligible 
but are not covered by the guidelines which arc distributed It 
docs not state the exceptions to the rules. For example, if an 
Indian student was forceably removed fi*om the reservation 
because of schooling, problems in the home, etc.. and the state 
placed the student in a foster home or put them in a boarding 
school, that student is eligible to receive this aid. I think the 
Bureau of Elementary School Supervision in Albany should 
include the exceptions. 

I have a question I would like to present to Mr. Daly. Last 
year, following the institute, a study concerning New York 
State Indian Education Law was given to me. It says that 
according to Chapter 71 of the Law of 1856, the superintend- 
ent of public instruction was "charged with providing the 
means of education for all the Indian children in the state." 
Then, the current applicable law, SS4118, specifically states 
that student aid for Indians of the state is restricted to 
residents of the reservation. According to this document, an 
examination of the law itself demonstrates that this restriction 
does not in fact appear in SS41 1 8. Do you know when the law 
was chariged? Do you know how the law was changed? Was it 
an administrative decision? 

Ronald Daly: That I cannot tell you. But I do know that 
within the State Education Department, legal residency on the 
reservation has been enforced for a great many years. 

Wells: But is the State Education Department aware that 
financial aid is a particularly acute problem insofar as many of 
the people have left the reserve and live in cities like Syracuse 
and Rochester? 

Daly; As a result of the Cortland meeting last October, the 
education department is really aware of the problem. Prior to 
that, the department, as a whole, was not aware of it. Perhaps 
the first time the Board of Regents became aware of it was at 
the October meeting held in Albany. That week was dedicated 
to minority group work, and there was an excellent presen- 
tation made by John Cook from St. Regis and others. 

Barss: I would hke to suggest a recommendation to this 
committee and to the institute that one of tlie things that 
would be beneficial to Indians in New York State, and I am 
not limiting that to reservation residents or excluding the 
urban Indian, would be to find out exactly where the law was 
changed and which administrator or administration changed it, 
because it is obvious that it was changed. Because if it was 
changed through administrative procedures, then they are 
going contrary to a law enacted by the State Legislature. 
Througli such an investigation, we vnll discover the philosophy 
of the state of New York towards Indians in general ~ which, I 
am afraidj is the complete assimilation of them. 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 



Integrity Before Education 



In a critical study, the author challenges motivational programs 
and asks if the Indian really should enter into an educational 
system and a society which, he claims, desperately lack 
Integrity 



by Vine Deloria 



It is difficult for me to talk specifically on Indian education 
since I have been primarily involved in the protection and 
expansion of Indian treaty rights for the last several years. 
There are characteristic societal attitudes which you should be 
aware of and which Jiave been clearly exposed in the legal 
rights field. 

The white. society has an underlying belief that there is 
some way to motivate people who are culturally different to 
become like whites. One can see this in almost every phase of 
federal policy. Senators, congressmen, and governors, particu- 
larly in the western states, are not looking at Indian treaty 
rights as legal rights^ they are looking at them as propositions 
that they can use to force Indian tribes in their states to 
become more like the white citizens. Consequently, this 
undermines the whole concept of what legal rights are. If 
Indian legal rights are protected only to the extent that the 
Indians conform to what someone else wants tliem to do, then 
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one Is not talking about legal rights at all, one Is talking about 
a . facade of legal rights that can be manipulated, against 
Indians. 

An Appalling Lack of Integrity 

Legal rights, if you take the subject seriously, concern 
many otlier fields not usually related to the practice of law. In 
attempting to discover what Indian treaties really are, I have 
been forced to go back into the field of religion and attempt 
to find out what religions give to people that lends them a 
sense of stability or integrity. By tracing the decisions 
regarding Indian rights in the federal and state courts of the 
United States, an appalling lack of integrity on the behalf of 
the various courts and judges becomes apparent.- In many 
instances where the treaty rights are very clear as to what they 
say and what rigJits they give the Indians, the Judge, in his 
decision, says that even though these tribes have a particular 
right, still it is our duty as a Christian and civilized people to 
do such and such. The result of the decision is to deprive that 
tribe of- its treaty rights, its land, its water, or to force them 
into a new and more difficult relationship with either the 
federal or state government. 

If you have a society that is set up according to a rule of 
law, tHe people are pledged to uphold that law. What 
motivates them at a certain point to change the rules of the 
game? How, after two hundred years, can a government 
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suddenly decide thai these rights belong to them in deiogiition 
of all previously existing treaty law and justify it with any 
consistency? They say that they are not going to play it this 
way anymore because they have these pressing needs and it is 
no longer convenient. What is it in their inept society that 
allows the whites to give up the integrity of their own laws and 
switch them around constantly for their own benefit? It is 
because there is no sense of religious consistency, nor any 
conception of what a society is. or what its relation to 
Creation is. 



All of this bears a connection with the political and 
educational problems of Indians in the United States. 
As you begin to translate these attitudes and techniques into 
educational tlelds, one is horrified to realize the educational 
system is built on the same principles. Until you eradicate (he 
type of thinking that dominates almost all areas where Indian 
tribes come in contact with white society or the federal 
government, you really cannot do anything in any of these 
fields. 

The Hidden Motivational Key / 

If you examine the poverty programs that'^xist in the 
United States, they are not built arountT an economic 
conception of a community at all. They are almost all, in one 
way or another, an educational program that is trying to 
motivate Indians to do better. Education is not the problem. 
The problem in Arizona, for example, is whites are stealing 
Indian water and sending it down to Tucson to be used in 
suburban swimming pools. All the motivation in the world is 
not going to give Indian people water to farm, or to water 
their livestock, or to develop anything on their reservation. 
And yet, in almost every federal program directed at Indians, 
there is a continual expectation by bureaucrats and people in 
executive authority that somehow there is a hidden key to 
motivate Indians to do what the bureaucrats want. The 
justification for having bilingual education programs is not 
that the native language has a validity of its own, but that the 
native language can be used as a technique of trickery to teach 
Indian children the English language faster and to attract them 
into white society faster. 

If the average Indian tribe is left alone and people stop 
bringing in other values and techniques to motivate them to be 
something else, you will find that the Indian community has 
amazing resiliency. The Indian community knows precisely 
what it wants to do ~ if, in fact, it feels that it really has to do 
something. The Indian community has great survival tech- 
niques. We have seen Indian tribes that can consume the 
content of education more rapidly than anyone else in the 
educational system can. The Lummi tribe in western Washing- 
ton is a good example. 

Self-Motivation of the Lummis 
The Lummi had been fishing in the Georgia Strait waters 
for seven or eight thousand years. When the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs entered the scene they decreed that the Lummi should 
become farmers like all good Christian citizens. The reef net 
fishing industry of the Lummis was destroyed. The BIA 
allotted individual plots of up to 120 acres on a peninsula six 
miles west of Bellingham which was heavily forested with 



Douglas fir. It took the Lummis almost forty years to clear the 
land so that potatoes could be planted. The removal of the 
heavy forestation resulted in the creation of a swamp as the 
water reclaimed the land and made it impossible to farm. In 
the meantime, the salmon that had run up the river were being 
destroyed by industries located along its banks. And farmers, 
in order to fertilize their fields, were harvesting the remaining 
salmon by the wagon load. The fish run on the No ok sack 
River was destroyed. 

In" a period of somewhat less than half a century the whites 
of Whatcom County not only virtually decimated the Lummi 
tribe, they almost ruined Whatcom County - all under the 
guise of helping the Indians to assimilate into white society 
and become good Christian citizens. 

In the last ten years the Lummi were totally forgotten by 
everyone. Any government agency that tried to help them was 
firmly told that the Lummis had no motivation - no one 
could even get them to be farmers. So everyone left them 
alone. Independently the Lummis developed the idea of an 
aquaeulture. The Lummis closed off the 750 acre pom\ on 
Lummi Bay, and today they are in such a position that in five 
years they will control the oyster seed production in the 
Pacific basin. 

My point in raising the Lummi situation is that until these 
people were left alone to do what their community wanted to 
do, there was nothing but degradation and destruction for that 
community. The only relationship outside people had with the 
Lummi community was to try to motivate theni to do 
something that they did not want to do. The idea tjiat a tribe 
of Indians, mostly dropouts, could manage marine biology and 
become experts in the various kinds of sealife was so totally 
foreignjo the people of Western Washington State College that 
they laughed and ridiculed the Indian people and tried to stop 
a grant to the tribe to teach older tribal members the biology 
of the Tish and seafood that lived in that part of the country. 

This development resulted because the Lummis were 
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regarded as degenerate and unable to have anything to do with 
the Aniericnn ediicalional system. That system left them alone 
for at least ten years while tliey went out and did their own 
thing - something ilwy wanted to do. The more people that 
find out about the Lummis. the more educators and anthro- 
pologists want to come out and study them to ^ how they 
did it. 

Wliat is the secret and mysterious Indian thing that enabled 
these Lummis to do this? They simply did what they wanted 
to do; they were not artificially motivated to do wliat 
someone else wanted done. Until you eliminate the concept of 
motivation in American politics, economics, education, and 
religion, you are never going to have any success in these 
fields. What you are going to do is continue to destroy lives 
and communities. The minute there can be an acceptance of 
what is without the missionary urge to go out and change it, at 
that point we can start defining some of society's problems 
and resolving some of the conflicts. 

A Fundamental Religious Problem 

One cannot approach any of the problems of either white 
society or the various hidiim tribes without iooking at it as a 
fundamental religious problem. With that orientation much of 
what have been considered problems of Indian education, 
economic development, or community selt'-government begin 
to vanish. The Lummis were able to develop their aquaculture 
because they related to a particular area of land and did the 
most rational thing (with the minimum amount of change) 
that could be accomplished iji terms of respecting the hind's 
integrity to life. The BIA, of course, wanted to put an 
aluminum production plant on the fresh water bay which 
would not only have destroyed the tVesh water bay, but 
probably would have destroyed everything in Puget Sound by 
the time they were finished. The Lummis developed their 
aquaculture because they knew it would not hurt the water or 
the existing fish life. *'A11 we are going to do," said the 
Lummis, **is map out our pond and try this. If it tails, we can 
still use the bay for something else. But we cannot use this 
land for anything that would create an irreversible process or 
destroy it. We have already seen them do that with the timber 
industry. Our job is to reclaim the land because this is the land 
where we have always been." 

So 1 am very much down on education, institutions - all of 
the things that you people have come here for three 
weeks to study - until the significant issues in the white 
society are confronted. The inconsistencies such as the 
President of the United States simultaneously opposing abor- 
tion because he has a great reverence for human life while 
bombing grownups and children in Vietnam, and maintaining 
all along that he is a Quaker and is really seeking peace, must 
be eliminated. The point is not that Nbcon is so bad, but that 
American society sees no real danger in the fact that such 
conflicting views can be held by an individual and exercised on 
society's behalf. I do not see how anyone in any educational 
institution can begin to talk to members of an Indian tribe 
about how they should change their way of life to conform to 
the values or even the content that we have given education 
today. When the American education system is producing 
people like Nixon, Mitchell, Rehnquist and even McGovern - 
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if these are examples of the high points of Western civilization 
- then your only duty in education is to tear that civili/.ution 
down as fast as you possibly can. 

Integrity Before Education 

Society must find out what the world really means, what 
the relationship between people sliould be, and what our 
relutionshi]) to this liartli should be. There must be con- 
structed a whole new body of knowledge thai is not only 
going to be relevant, but which will speak to the communities 
that live on this Earth. In Western science there is no 
connection between science as a body of knowledge and man 
as a social, communal being. Yei in Indian communities all of 
this is contained in one central outlook on life. Life possesses 
an integrity and is not divided into functions. 

I cannot understand any of the things that are being done 
in bilingual education or compensatory education to shove 
another 1,000 Indians into college or graduate school this 
year. 1 cannot s?e how any of this is going to have any impact 
in terms of ultimate solutions for either Indian communities or 
American society as long as there is this terrible lack of 
integrity in the academic content, in the political operations, 
and in the religious functions of society in Western civilization. 

Who Do We Educate? 

If we are going to talk about education, who do we talk 
about educating? Do we have to pull the white man out of his 
superstitions? Until these superstitions are wiped away, until 
the thrust of tlie educational system is turned away from 
Indian tribes and directed toward the incredible confusion of 
the white man, you are simply perpetuating all of those 
superstitions that the white man brought with him to this 
continent. The attitude of educational institutions that they 
somehow have something to give to an Indian tribe has got to 
be straightened out in the white society. 

The fundamental point you Iiave got to consider in terms of 
education is: "what the hell are we talking about?" if this is 
approached in terms of motivation and change, education is on 
the wrong truck; ail you are doing is changing the carrot at the 
end of the stick; you are not really changing th& fundamental 
relationships that were^misconceived from tlie start and now 
have to be conceived in different terms. 

DISCUSSION \ , 

Percy Whiteduck: If North American Indian Clubs located in 
different cities were to go to Washington asking for the same 
treaty rights that reservation Indians enjoy, would the clubs be 
recognized or would they be dismissed as out of order? 
Deloria: One of the big problems in Indian law is that the 
federal and state courts have the opinion that the older a law 
gets, the more invalid it is. Consequently, a treaty signed a 
hundred years ago is not regarded as a pledge by the 
government to do certain things. It is regarded instead as an 
artifact of history. To raise the legal point of the treaty you 
have to put incredible pressure on the court to take its job 
seriously. Treaty law is being made every day. 

We had a hearing about a month ago in vVashington on the 
Medicine Creek Treaty fishing rights j and the judge laughed - ^ 
right out loud in the courtroom and said, "You mean to tell 
me 1 have" to discover what this treaty meant in 1885. I have . 
no idea what this meant." If the judge knew anything about 
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Indian law, if he had the integrity to take his job seriously and 
find out what the legal issues were, if he, himself, went into 
the law library and looked things up, he would have realized 
that he was confronted with a unique legal problem in terms 
of what an Indian treaty is. 

Robert Wells: Your point Is well taken that Indian commun- 
ities should define their own objectives and thai whites should 
not impose their values. But we do have a situation where 
Indian communities come to white conlniunities and send 
their children to school or are even forced to send them to 
school in certain instances. What should be the reaction of the 
larger white community? That is why we are here - not 
because we want all Indians to come to white schools but, in 
fact, Indians perceive a need to come to these schools. Corbett 
Sundown, a Tonawanda Seneca chief, stated at this institute 
that, "We need education, we need education at your 
institutions." What are we to say to a white educator who is 
educating a substantial number of Indian students in the 
schools? How is he to relate to those students? 
Deloria: I have had severe questions about these institutions 
for a long time. I have noticed a pervading fear in the academic 
community to ever bring one new thought to fruition. I will be 
involved this fall in an attempt to force a reexamination of the 
fact that there probably were expeditions to America before 
Columbus. Academic people in these fields are absolutely 
terrified to get up and say that the Phoenicians might have 
come over here in 300 B.C. My question for institutions, 
therefore, is not how do you relate to Indian students, but 
how do you relate to your own subject matter in terms of a 
pursuit of knowledge? Is there an integrity that will lead a//;^ 
student to want to learn about that particular field of 
knowledge? There are fundamental questions of what teaching 
is and what knowledge is that the educational institutions hav& 
not had the guts or the brains to face. 



Educators recognize that people .should want lo learn. They 
try and find techniques to motivate them to learn a body of 
knowledge which really is not a body of knowledge. It is a 
body of knowledge only because (he older people in the 
academic discipline have the prestige and political power to 
enforce beliefs about that body of knowledge. I think the job 
is to tinn these universities aroiuid to the point that they 
actually are pursuing and exploring ihe fields that they claim 
to be involved with. 

1 suppose that is not a satisfactory answer. But the idea that 
we are going to set up a seminar and that some kind of 
Socratic dialogue is going u emerge because we do not sit at 
desks but we sit around a table seems to me to be a most 
childish and naive expectation by the institution, f think 
institutional change has to be initiated rather than working to 
adapt the student. 

I spent two very inisatisfying years at Western Washington 
State. We could not really explore what I thought \^ere 
significant areas where people could discuss the things that 
they wanted to know about. We were turned down, for 
example, on a proposal to have a Lummi carver come in and 
teach woodcarving. We encouLcered the problem of the 
carver's not having worked in a museum and not having a 
masters degree. The point the college administrators were not 
willing to recognize was that the Ford Foundation was funding 
all kinds of kooks to come out and watcl) this man carve. So 
any masters thesis written on Lummi carving was done by 
people observing him during the summer and coming back and 
writing about it. And yet the carver did not have the degree, 
and therefore he had no alleged command of the discipline. I 
really have very fundamental disagreements with American 
education. 

With the exception of the program at the University of 
Idaho, which has a specialized masters degree program, I have 
yet to see a decent program that is putting out anything in the 
Indian educational field. All I see around the country are 
thousands of people gathered to motivate Indians to do things. 
In the tribal communities there is incredible energy. There is 
an ability to rise to certain occasions. The problem in 
education is that outsiders try to motivate the Indian people 
to do something that they really do not want to do. 

In 1964 there was an Episcopalian Convocation near the 
Crow Creek Reservation in South Dakota. All the Sioux who 
were Episcopals gather on some reservation ever> year for a 
three day celebration. The bishop sent a man out to Crow 
Creek to tell the Sioux to get ready for the convocation. He 
wanted them to set up committees to report to him on fund 
raising and other aspects. The committees were set up, but 
then no one heard from them again. One of the priests got 
nervous and he borrowed $1,000 to buy 14 crates of 
cantalope, 7 big cases of napkins and 14 dozen eggs. All these 
supplies were unloaded on the reservation. Everything sat out 
in the sun for three days while the Indian people came every 
morning in their cars and wagons to deliver the food to feed 
everyone. My point in mentioning this incident is to expose 
the expectations of whites that the Indian community is going 
to do the same things in the same manner that the whites do. 
The white sees the Indians without a committee, a sub- 
committee, and a parliamentarian, and he thinks, ''Christ, 
those Indians can't organize." Throughout history, however, 
there have been some good Indian organizations. 
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Wells: For example, there has been some recognition that the 
larger society and the Indian leadership have to come to grips 
with the problem of health. Let us say that we live in an 
advanced society that is capable of making it possible to live 
longer, to live better, and to improve the quality of life. The 
Indian stands on the bottom rung of society in terms of the 
quality benefits available to him. How do we make it possible 
for the Indian to get his share of the rewards of the society 
and still maintain control over his own destiny? To do this he 
lias to get at least a foothold in the white society to get the 
benefits available. I am not talking in material terms about the 
tinsel rewards, but about a better life as the Indian defines a 
better life. 

Deloria: Then you have to build a lot of boats and send 
everybody back to Europe. 

I honestly cannot relate to that because I cannot see the 
better life. I really cannot. There was a demonstration in 
Boulder, Colorado two months ago. The police beat the hell 
out of all the hippies downtown and then started roving the 
neighborhoods in Boulder. The director of the National 
Atmospheric Laboratory, a high government official, and his 
family came out on the lawn to see what all the disorder was. 
The police went rushing around this fellow's yard and up on 
his front porch and just creamed the family. They broke five 
of his ribs, broke his wife's nose, and his son's eye was almost 
put out. According to the theory I think you are promoting, if 
you put Indians in this educational system, they get to be head 
of the National Atmospheric Laboratory and they share in the 
"benefits" of society. I have real questions about whether 
anyone should share in that part of it or not. I honestly do not 
expect this society to last more than ten years. 

Elizabeth Duran: What was exceptional or different about the 
University of Idaho that you singled out their program? 

Deloria: In their masters program the tribal representatives are 
equal in status to the academic people on the review 
committee for masters candidates in the Indian program. In 
other words, to get a masters in Indian studies an individual is 
reviewed by the academic committee and the tribal chairmen 
(or their representatives) of each tribe in Idaho who sit on the 
review committee. Anything that the academic people want to 
require can be vetoed or adapted by the tribes. They are 
forcing academic people to deal with the real world, which is 
really a traumatic experience for most of them. 

It is a combination of courses, research, and field work. The 
entire program is geared to meet immediate tribal needs as 
defined by the tribes. The Indians going through the program 
are operating from a tribal context, and what they are doing is 
taking whatever is useful in an academic situation and testing 
it out in their own tribal situations. There is no body of 
knowledge that they are responsible for to get a degree. They 
get the degree when the tribal council feels that their skills are 
upgraded enough to be of help. There are only seven people in 
the program at the present time. They are keeping the program 
small because, in the first place, the tribes do not have much 
travel money to attend meetings all the time and, in the 
second place, tribes have identified special, particulai needs 
that they are tailoring the program to meet. 

. Most Indian studies are irrelevant to anybody. The 
University of Idaho has taken the other track and they have 
worked with the tribal councils and offered the program the 



councils want. There arc many similar quasi-programs. Educa- 
tors search for the people in the tribe who will say what the 
educators want. The educators gather all those people together 
and then they toll them what they want. Then the educators 
claim that they have got Indian involvement in their program. 

Jim Scannell: Do you have any positive ideas as to how the 
white man who wants to work with white institutions might 
go about doing it? 

Deloria: I had hoped at one .time in the longhair revolution 
that all the old ducks would be challenged right where they 
lived. I cannot name a field with which I am familiar where 
there is not a great deal of superstition put out as if it were 
factual. Challenging the content of the.se alleged academic 
disciplines would really force people in white society to awake 
and analyze what they are really talking about. That is the role 
of education: to challenge all the sacred cows. 1 cannot think 
of any field that does not need challenging right at the roots, 
to jerk them out and say, ''Now, what are we really talking 
about?" My complaint with education is that 1 cannot see that 
happening. At least it is not happening to the degree I want it. 
Instead, educators are saying, ''We have got to find a more 
attractive way for these students to consume this body of 
knowledge faster and with better retention. Then they will be 
more acceptable to us and we will be able to get them a job." 

Scannell: What you are saying is a very individual type of thing 
— a~person has to do it himself. I do not think you can expect 
an institution to react to that. How do you generate the 
energy among individuals to make them reexamine themselves 
and their values? 

Deloria: That is why I do not think the country is going to last 
another ten years, because I do not find that kind of 
individualism in the Indian tribal setting. But the tribal 
societies give you a basic denominator so that a lot of these 
problems do not arise. Individualism in the Indian context is 
entirely different from individualism in the white context. A 
white has to find some place to exist. The Indian operates 
from that point of existence to begin with. You are an Indian 
for better or for worse, and that question is not raised. In 
white society you are an individual who has to make it in some 
sense or the society is going to throw you out. There is a very 
fundamental, radical cleavage between the Indian conception 
of things and the non-Indian conception of things. 

There is a point in Little Big Man where Chief Dan George 
is explaining to Dustin Hoffman the difference between the 
two groups. He says, ''For the Indian everything is alive and 
for the white man everything is dead." I think that is a 
fundamental distinction. The distinctions between physics and 
biology now are merely a matter of definition. There is an 
increasing acceptance of the universe as a living thing. And yet, 
social science regards anybody that they can come out and 
visit not as people or living beings at all, but as phenomena. 

Duran: If a newsman was looking for a lead, no doubt the 
most startling statement he could find in your presentation 
would be that "the country is not going to last for another ten 
years." Would you explain what you are saying there? 

Deloria: Things are too complex, people are too ignorant to 
know how they got in the situation they are in, and the 
political system is certainly not making any effort to alleviate 
conditions. We are going to see increasingly frequent blowups, 
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not of tlie old kind where blacks went out and burned ghettos 
and raised hell, but of niiddle-cbss whites losing Iheir minds 
and really initiating disturbances. Tiiere were no minority 
groups involved in that Boulder incident. These were middle- 
class white kids and very afHucnt whiles in that suburb. I 
really expect a series of explosive things to happen. Nobody 
seems willing to really look al America the way it is. Two 
years ago, in the middle oflhe unemployment in Seattle, they 
had things so fouled up that they could not deliver food that 
was silting in a warehouse to the people in Seattle wlio were 
starving. The people in Kobe. Japan had to send rice over to 
Seattle by boat to feed tliose people. There is nothing (hat has 
been done to alleviate any of these situations. Things are 
getting tighter and tighter. I do not stand up here advocating a 
revolution. On the basis of what I have seen, I cannot 
conceive, in my own mind, how we can hold it together much 
longer. Things are just going to blow. 

Steve Symansky: There are some Indian students who have the 
desire to enter educational institutions. How should these 
institutions involve themselves? Should they turn the students 
down? 

Deloria: I really do not know. I recognize that for the 
immediate future we have got to deal with the education of 
the Indian students coining out of high school. They have to 
do somcthtag. Opportunities for educated Indians are increas- 
ing all the time so that there is a very great attraction to do 
things. At the same time, I have seen so many kids destroyed 
by this system. I am really ambivalent as to what the next step 
is. 

I would prefer at this point that the funding and design of 
primary and secondary education be placed in the hands of 
Indian tribes, and that higher education, colleges, and univer- 
sities, undertake to in'iplement a number of basic structural 
changes. There should be an effort to combine current 
educational requirements with well designed programs that 
tribal elders or councils on the reservation would put together 
to offer an option to Indian students at the higher educational 
level. This should not be initiated without a commitment at 
the graduate level to a very significant interdisciplinary Indian 
program. 

I am not really familiar \yiih social situations in the East. 
When I talk in these terms it is more in relation to Pine Ridge 
and other areas where there are ten or eleven thousand Indians 
and a small state college several hundred miles away that can 
adapt its program so that a fairly well educated young Indian 
can be an associate professor or an adjunct professor and can 
conduct studies on the reservation with credit. 

Symansky: What are your feehngs about the demonstration 
schools? The Navajo Community College, for instance? 

Deloria: I know too much about the political background and 
infighting' that went on to get those schools. Bob Roessell, a 
white man who went to school with John Kennedy, was more 
influential in setting up the Navajo schools than were the grass 
roots Navajo. I have talked to a lot of young Navajos who are 
very dissatisfied with the situation. They said it is not 
community controlled at all. Navajo are running those boards, 
but they are from different parts of the reservation; they are 
not from the local community. 

Maybe one fundamental change that could be initiated 
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almost immediately would be to give academic or professional 
status to traditional or religious leaders. Have them teach whal 
they think should be taught in a tribal context. It is extremely 
difficult to talk about program adjustment or what any 
particular university should do. I wanted to concentrate on 
raising a dissident voice about conceiving education as a 
motivational process: if we just probe into each individual a 
little bit more or offer a different ginunick, somehow the 
Indian student will spring to life. 

Art Einliorn: Perhaps you could explain your ideal of 
American society as tribal ized with a group survival process. 

Deloria: You have to examine the concept of what it means to 
be an American citizen. According to the predominant 
theories in America, you have to close your mind and accept 
the status quo, and you thereby become a good American. 
This fits in perfectly with the Christiaii idea of conversion. 
Once you have heard that message you shut your mind forever 
and just follow orders. There is a tension between that 
tendency or concept and what we are really doing. There is 
considerable community interaction and community politics. 
The literature, in many ways, reflects the effort of American 
society to relate to certain ethnic groups. Political promises are 
given by candidates to garner ethnic votes. You can trace out 
in American pohtics that there is a very keen awareness of 
ethnic differences. 

In the cities you can see the ethnic neighborhoods, and 
around the country you can see the same. In parts of the West, 
Wisconsin and North Dakota for exumple, there are sections 
that speak almost total German, If you look very carefully at 
America, you find that there is not American citizenship as 
such, but a series of ethnic and minority communities that 
somehow link-up under the Constitution. In many ways the 
Constitution is interpreted in terms pleasing to them. The 
American Constitution as interpreted in Texas is really a 
rehash of the Texas Rangers; it has nothing to do with Thomas 
Jefferson or anybody else. 

In practical terms, what we are dealing with are the efforts 
of various minority communities to survive in spite of the 
facade that there is an American citizenship. The problem has 
been intensified by the social movements of' the sixties and 
what we are doing at the present time. In failing to recognize 
ethnic differeu' es, and in attempting to treat all communities 
as if they were alike, we are busting up Skokie, Illinois so that 
it is not Swedish, but it is not anything anymore. None of the 
ethnic power movements attempt to preserve that kind of 
identity. If you take that kind of identity and put the 
individual with the American ideals and expressions into that, 
you have a radically different type of society. Notice, you are 
going to get the acknowledgement that all of the different 
groups really should have their rights protected because the 
destruction of one group inevitably leads to the destruction of 
other groups. The Supreme Court made a very significant 
decision in a recent Amish case where they allowed the Amish 
basically to run their own school system. 

Eventually there will be a new type of society. We are 
finding now that these problems really cannot be solved on a 
national basis. They have to be solved on a lor-' basis, and 
when you talk about a local basis, you are not talking in 
general terms of American citizenship, you are talking of 
peculiarities of different nationalistic backgrounds. If you use- 
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these as a means of support instead of destroying the 
community and creating additional socCal problems, the 
cultural basis can be used as a positive beginning from which 
stability can be built in different areas around the country. 
This would eventually solve a significant number of social 
problems. These cultural differencess really have to be 
recognized and looked at as a positive value. 

Diiran: Could you indicate negative and positive areas of 
anthropology? It has reached the point that anthropologists 
are really downgraded. Could you mention any positive 
aspects about anthropologists? 

Deloria: My main complaint against anthropologists is their 
attitude towards the communities that they deal with. For 
instance, 1 have had a long dispute with a noted anthropol- 
ogist. 1 think there is a logic to which every man should be 
bound. If he alleges certain things, he should be required to 
stand by them. This scholar has received considerable fame, 
prestige and power by being known as an expert on the 
Iroquois, lie constantly refers to his ability to. live and work 
with the Senecas and others and be accepted by the people. In 
other words, a major part of a man's life is owed to his ability 
to go to Indian communities as a representative of white 
society and be accepted by those communities. He identifies 
those communities as real Indian communities. A couple of 
years back 1 went with the Onondagas to Albany, and we 
talked about the return of the wampum belts. In the office of 
one of Rockefeller's assistants this scholar told me the 
Iroquois are no more. He said that everybody knows the 
League was disbanded after the American Revolution and that 
they moved to Canada. Therefore, these people arc not 
Iroquois. I said, ''How come they are Iroquois every time you 
want to write a book or paper or your renewal comes up at the 
museum, and yet the one time they want to do something 
contrary to your wishes, all of a sudden they are not 
Iroquois?" This debate continued for several years, and people 
from the museum said that the wampum belts should not be 
returned to the ''acculturated descendants of the aboriginal 
inhabitants." 1 presume they meant the Iroquois. This is the 
highest breach of integrity that any group can perpetrate. How 
can they be Iroquois for the purposes of studying them, 
publishing on them, and earning a living as an expert on them, 
and then suddenly they are not Iroquois at all? They become 
acculturated descendants of the aboriginal inhabitants and 
have nothing whatsoever to do with the traditional Iroquois 
culture.. And why is that? Because the people want the 
wampum belts back for their religiou ceremonies. The 
wampum belts, by definition, are anthropological artifacts. If 
one really finds that no Iroquois exist, of course one does not 
have to give them back. There is no question there. If the 
anthropologist 'is going to study Indian things, then they 
should be bound by the definitions; they should be bound by 
the things they accent. If someone studies the Sioux and says, 
"1 am an expert on the Sioux," then we sl-ould not be able to 
lead an expedition ' j get the sacred pipe under the guise that 
there are no more Sioux Indians. All 1 ask for is an integrity of 
definition: if they are Iroquois for one purpose, that they be 
Iroquois for all purposes. 

This is a good way to summarize what I have said here. Why 
is assassination assassination in one context, yet when Viet- 
namese are killed the CIA calls it termination under extreme 



circumstances? That exemplifies a fundamental lack of 
society's integrity. It is a problem involving education, 
religion, and everything else. You cannot keep changing these 
defmitions; you have to be bound by them at some point. If a 
treaty is a treaty, then it is a treaty. It should not be twisted 
into a general statute passed by Congress to regulate Indians. 
Yet your definitions are changed all the time. Where i iC 
integrity in the pursuit of knowledge and where is the integrity 
of identity in American society? 

The fundamental problem of Western civilization is 
Christianity. It alleges to have an explanation in history, and 
yet its history does not include the people on the North 
American continent, nor does it include Asians. It includes 
only one group of Semites that are running through the desert 
to get out of the King of Egypt's way. All the Indian stories, 
myths, and explanations of creation and history really have to 
be seriou.sly dealt with by, in particular, the American 
academic comi.umity. The Hopi explanation of four worlds is 
a good deal more realistic in terms of the ruins that exist 
around the world than any explanation given in the univer- 
sities today. Indian stories about Creation and history have to 
be taken very seriously. But 1 see no way to get American 
society to take itself seriously enough to explore the question 
of what religion really is. Religion is necessary to force the 
community or society to have integrity as to everything else it 
deals with. If your religion cannot do that, then your society, 
it seems to me, can never pull itself together. 

Until Western civilization faces the fact that Christianity is 
probably the most demonic thing mankind ever has experi- 
enced, then there is no hope for any solution to legal or any 
other problems. You should all take a look at Christian 
religious literature in terms of ttie psychological problems it 
raises. If you really want to get into your education theories, 
examine the Christian doctrine of conversion. Conversion 
implies 'a magical transformation of motivational factors and 
knowledge content like that! And that contradicts our whole 
experience. Until these fundamental points are cleared up, 
talking about education is not really, talking about anything. 
You are talking about manipulation of curriculum. 

Now for the good things about the anthros. We have had, in 
the last couple of years, a much more sensitive anthro, A. 
number of them come forward and prove extremely valuable, 
in some of the things we are doing. We have a very good 
anthropologist in Victoria, British Columbia who is helping on 
the fishing rights problem. He is digging up a lot of material 
and making it available to Indian tribes — in some cases 
refreshing memories of the older people with what used to 
happen, and in other cases being a total educational tool in 
terms of young people who have grown up completely away 
from tribal legend and tradition. A group of anthropologists 
have been working with us for over a year to get the Tonto 
Apaches a reservation in Arizona. They have been extremely 
helpful in documenting the case, Nancy Lurie who has been 
working with the Menominee in Wisconsin has dore a 
tremendousjob. 

There have been some fundamental changes among the 
anthros in the last few years. But there is still too much 
emphasis by the institutions that graduate students have to do 
field work and write some type of paper. Until they get this 
type of idea out of their head, they are going to be measuring 
outdoor ovens for the next 50 years. 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 



Rebirth of the 
Choctaw Community 

Against a background of near extermination and removal, one 
Southeastern Indian nation reassert^ control over its affairs 

by James R. Richburg 



jEditor\s Note: tn the interest of space, the in-depth historical analysis 
of events leading' to the present stru^ji^le for coniniunirv ronirol by the 
Southeastern Indians ori^iinaffy presented hy Dr. fiirhhiir}> has hern 
arcatty abhreviaied so thai wc miaht include this study in cmnniuniiy 
development. / 

At (he time of con (net there were about 200,000 hulians 
living in the Southeast and over 200 Indian tribes. This hirge 
population was sustained through an agricuUural and hunting 
economy and enriched througli contacts with other cultural 
areas including Mesoamerican peoples. Today there are 
approximately 50.000 Indians in the Southeast of whom 
40,000 are Lumbee. 5.000 Cherokee, 3,500 Choctaw, K500 
Seminole, and 500 Miccosukee, Several small populations of 
Indians such as the Catawba of South Carolina and the 
Chitimacha of Louisiana still live in the South also. 

Seven tribes have been mentioned. Earlier, it was stated 
that 200 tribes had once lived in the Southeast. Wliat 
happened to the other 193 'tribes? Each tribe is a story in 
itself. Almost without exception, each saga possesses all the 
attributes of a Greek tragedy. The federal government directed 
its massive strength against the Southeastern tribes in the 
1830's to once and for all remove the Ind'an to lands west of 
the Mississippi River. The Cherokee Trail of Tears has been 
immortalized, and the earlier Choctaw removal, although Ics.scr 
known, holds equal tragedy. 

Indians Involved in White Intrigues . 
The Southeaslern Indians became involved in European 



intrigues of land acquisition and diplomacy. Georgia colonists 
sougjit to enlist the. aid of the Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, 
and Chickasaws to impede the spread of French influence in 
the west. Creeks and Chickasaws allied with the English, the 
Choctaw with the French, while the Cherokees sought to 
maintain an aloofness to wars of the white men. The neutral 
Cherokees, however, felt the brunt of the pressure for land by 
speculators and settlers, and by 1755 had been forced to make 
the first cession of lands to the colonists. 

During the Revolutionary War the Creeks and Chickasaws 
sided with the British. The Cherokees apparently were divided 
as to which group to join, so some allied with their traditional, 
enemies, the Creeks, against the colonists, while others fought 
against the British. After the revolution the United States 
signed treaties with the principal Indian nations in the 
Southeast; however, British agents and traders based in 
Florida, and the French in the west continued to promote 
their interest among the Southern tribes. 

Pressure from land .hungry .settlers undermined the new 
treaties. The Creeks in Georgia were particularly pressured to 
cede most of their lands. By the War of 1812, near open 
warfare was raging between the Creeks and the settlers. Red 
Stic'v villages of the Creek Confederation sided with the British 
during the war while the White Stick Indians sided with the 
new nation. Civil War broke out within the Creek Confedera- 
tion. Most of the fighting involved the lives of the two Creek 
factions engaged on behalf' of the white man. Creek survivors 
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of the intratribal warfare fled to Florida. The White Stick 
portion of the Creek Confederation, after having remained 
loyal to the United States, was forced to sign a treaty ceding 
two-thirds of their lands. 

In less than 200 years since the establishment of the first 
colony, the Southern Indian confederations, farming towns, 
and political organization had been largely disrupted, and 
several tribes had been exterminated while other Indians had 
escaped to Florida and areas west of the white man's borders. 
.But the most ironic and major injustices were yet to be 
perpetrated on the Southern Indian. 

As if sensing the inevitable, the Cherokee and Choctaw, 
.after 1800, made a conscious attempt to incorporate 
white institutions into their cultures. Churches, schools, and a 
constitutional government modeled after the United States 
Constitution were established. Both tribal groups appear to 
have been reconciling the process of acculturation and change 
within their own cultural setting. 

fn a large way, the removal of the tribes from the Southeast 
had been heralded from their first contacts with the white 
colonists, Clearly> the events leading up to 1800 signaled the 
end to the Southeastern Indian's way of life. 

The first tribe to be removed form the Southeast was the 
Choctaw of Mississippi. In the case of the Choctaw, and later 
in similar fashion the Cherokee (it was most ironic for these 
tribal nations were clearly successful in the transition to a new 
way of life compatible to the life of white settlers who lived 
near them), lands were ceded by treaty, often agiiinst the 
wishes of the nations; yet each cession marked the compromis- 
ing and conciliatory nature of the Choctaw and Cherokee in 
their relations with the United States government. Both 
nations had joined with the United States in the War of 1812, 
and both nations had participated with Andrew Jackson in 
defeating the Creeks. 

"Our Doom is Sealed'' 

John C. Calhoun, the Secretary of War, had two major 
tenets in the development of a national Indian policy: 1) the 
United States preserve and civilize the Indians; 2) the United 
States not allow the Indians to control more land than they 
could cultivate [De Rossier, p. 41] . 

To meet these goals, Calhoun proposed establishing schools 
for the hidians and moving them west of the Mississippi. These 
proposals presented a problem of ordering in time — which do 
you do first? Do you establish the school and processes of 
education while in the Southeast and then remove to 
Mississippi, or do you move and then begin your education? 

Calh<">un wanted to select a tribe that would serve as a 
model of his policy for peaceful, removal and for education. 
The tribe he selected was the Choctaw of Mississippi. They, 
were peaceful, they were adapting well to white institutions, 
and their schools were prospering. He thought their removal 
would serve as a positive example. Hopefully, their progress 
and development would continue after they were removed. In 
1818 negotiations with Choctaw chiefs were initiated. The 
Choctaw chiefs said no to removal. In 1818 and 1819 pressure 
from Mississippi settlers in the territorial legislature increased. 
Calhoun tried to hold true to his promise of letting the Indians 
decide their time of removal, and he resisted starting another 



negotiation. 

Andrew Jackson, however, as a congressman from Tennes- 
see, continued to bring pressure on the national level and 
another negotiation w:is started in 181^). This time it was 
headed by Jackson. Jackson was unsuccessful in securing a 
removal treaty since the Choctaw chiefs refused once again. In 
1820 Jackson returned to Missi.ssippi, and this time he wa.s 
either going to secure a treaty or use troops. Me produced the 
Treaty of Doaks Stand. The treaty exchanged land in Arkansas 
for land in Mississippi territory. The actual removal did not 
take place until 1 832. 

For the next ten years there were various strategies used to 
get the Choc taws to immigrate. Hxcepl for a very few 
Choctaws (the number is probably less than a hundred), the 
attempts were unsuccessful. Then two major events happened 
that would lead to removal - Calhoun resigned and Jackson 
was elected President. ^ 

In 1 830 the Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek was .signed by 
the Choctaws. The treaty ceded all lands in Missis.sippi in 
exchange for lands in Indian territory. However, Article 14 of 
the treaty added an important option. Article 14 stated that if 
individual Choctaws elected, they could remain in Mississippi, 
but they would come under state law. By registering under 
state law they could acquire a section of land, 640 acres, for 
each adult member of the family and half that amount for 
each child over ten, one-fourth that amount for each child 
under ten. This article is important when we try to answer 
why there are still Choctaw in Mississippi. 

De Rossier described the mood of the Choctaw people as 
follows: 

The predominate mood of the Choctaws was 
neither one of anger nor of satisfaction. 
Rather, a feeling of sadness, seemed to 
pervade the nation. The Indians realized that 
they must acquiesce to American demands 
or bear the responsibility either for extermi- 
nation of the tribe or removal under unfor- 
tunate circumstances. In this depressed 
spirit, the Choctaw prepared to move to 
Indian territory during the three years 
allowed in the treaty. Chief David Folsom 
summed up the feeling of his people in a 
letter to the Presbyterian ministers in the 
nation. "We are exceedingly tired. We have 
just heard of the ratification of the Choctaw 
Treaty. Our doom is sealed. There is no 
other course for us but to turn our faces to 
our new home toward, the setting sun [p. 
128]." 

The Choctaw removal was a tragedy of equal proportions to 
the immortal Cherokee Trail of Tears which was to follow 
some years later. Several removals were needed before the 
Mississippi Choctaw population was removed. The first 
occurred in 1832, the second around 1842-44, and the third in 
1903.. 

There had been approximately 19,000 Choctaw prior to 
removal of the nation. After the second removal in 1840 
approximately 1,000 Choctaws remained in Mississippi. They 
lived a marginal existence, since they were trapped hnween 
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tlic free white culture and the enslaved black culture. As John 
Peterson has pointed out, there was no place for the Choctaw 
in Mississippi society. He could not be accepted as white, even 
though he was a free man, and he could not participate in 
white society. He thought of himself as a free man, however, 
and he would not associate with blacks. This remains the basic 
pattern today. 

The Advent of Federal Services 

in the 1880's Catholic missionaries set a precedent that 
would be influential in the development of the Indian 
communities of Mississippi. Under the missionary plan of the 
Catholics, a tract of land was purchased and allocated to 
Choctaw families althougli the deed remained with the 
Church. Later, when federal services were begun in 1918 for 
the Choctaws, this method would be used to define and 
establish the six Indian communities of present day Missis- 
sippi. 

Kvents leading to the creation of the Choctaw Indian 
Agency are not clear. As a result of the Choctaw land 
settlements, the Mississippi Choctaw were excluded from the 
western rolls. The option was given to the Choctaw ~ he could 
go to Oklahoma by the time of the establishment of the rolls 
in the early 1900's or he could remain in Mississippi and never 
have the opportunity. In 1903 another removal stripped the 
Mississippi Choctaw of its educated populous and threw the 
existing Choctaw organizations into disarray. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs began sending field represent- 
atives to Mississippi to study the situation. In 1916 reports 
started calling for the establishment of federal assistance for 
the Choctaws. Congress, in 1918, appropriated monies for the 
establishment of the Choctaw Agency. The appropriations 
were for ediication, health, and land acquisition. The BIA 
Agency used the pattern of the Catholic missionaries and 
began buying land. 

The Choctaw Agency is located in Philadelphia, Mississippi. 
It is eiglit miles from the nearest Indian community. The 
spatial isolation, physical isolation, plus the intense Indian- 
white-black racial patterns in Mississippi prevent effective 
interaction between the Agency and the Indian communities. 
Liitcr when we ask why the era of federal services did not 
produce any return, this is one of the best answers. Who is 
going to go to the Choctaw Agency if it means having to go 
into Philadelphia, Mississippi? Looking back to the Calhoun 
policy, the creation of the Choctaw and the Cherokee agencies 
was an open admission that the removal policies of the United 
States had failed. 

' In 1968 the median education for the Choctaws was 3.6 
years of school. Economically, over 75% of the population fell 
below the national poverty level. This raises the question of 
the utility of federal services for the Choctaws, Although in 
danger of being over simplistic, it appears that if the last 
removal in 1903 had not been coii.'-icted, the Choctaw would 
have been well on their way to once again developing a vibrant 
tribal system incorporating white institutions. They had once 
again established thu.r school systems. There is much talk of 
bilingual education today, but it appears that the Mississippi 
Choctaws had operationalized bilingual instruction in the 
1 880*s, These schools were run by the Choctaws and com- 
pletely separate from white schools. After the BIA was 
established, the bilingual curriculum was ended and the state 



of Mississippi's curriculum was instituted. 

Independent Development 

The Lumbee Indians make an interesting comparison, 
particularly if we bear in mind the question of development 
with federal services and, in the Lumbee case, outside the 
realm of federal services. 

Today 40,000 Lumbee Indians reside in North Carolina in 
and around Robeson County. The Lumbees, although situated 
in an impoverished area, have managed to develop the largest 
middle-class among any Indian tribe today. They have had 
their own school system. What the state did was appropriate 
money directly to the Lumbee Board of Education. The 
Lumbee, in the late 1880's, established Pembroke State 
University where they trained their own teachers and adminis- 
trators. Today there are about 400 Lumbee teachers teaching 
in the Lumbee schools. The white teachers are in a distinct 
minority and often are in very specialized fields. 

In 1954 North Carolina state officials said they would 
comply with the Supreme Court ruling on integration by 
integrating the Lumbee and the blacks. The Lumbee said, **We 
will not lose control of our schools, and we will not be 
integrated with blacks nor whites." The battle continues and 
this has been the main rallying cry of the Lumbee people. It 
has probably brought them together as a group, and they are 
now nearly nationalistic. In integrated systems the Lumbee are 
trying to maintain their traditional input into the school and 
to reconcile it with other groups' rights to make inputs. 

Approximately 3,200 Choctaw live in these seven distinct 
rural Indian communities in east central Mississippi: 
Tucker, Boque Homa, Boque Chitto, Conehatta, Standing 
Pine, Red Water, and Pearl River. This is a noncontiguous 
reservation, and the stereotypes of the large Southwestern 
reservations do not hold in Mississippi. These places are Indian 
lands held in federal trust. The settlement pattern is 40 acres 
and a frame house. It is a similar pattern to that of the rural 
whites and blacks. 

The predominant language spoken in 75% of Choctaw 
households is Choctaw. In 17% both English and Choctaw are 
spoken, and English is the predominant language in the 
remaining 7% of Choctaw households. The Choctaw are very 
proud that the language has endured through several mission- 
ary efforts, three removals, and interaction with the larger 
society. 

The improvement in local job opportunities has, to some 
extent, curbed out-migration and has even resulted in the 
return of many Choctaw families long absent from the 
Choctaw conmiunities. But improvement in loeal job oppor- 
tunities has less impact on the better educated Choctaws. The 
ip;;rcasing number of Choetaw- students finishing high school 
and post-high school instruction still face great difficulties in 
finding suitable local employment and are leaving the area in 
increasing numbers. 

One should bear in mind that east Mississippi h an 
impoverished area. Everyone basically, in that ^rea of Missis- 
sippi is a poor person. Sometimes BIA personnel have 
problems because their pay is : 3 much higher than the average 
of the people in the city, evt » the upper-class whites in the 
city. There is quite a bit of aniagonism. the Choctaw people 
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arc very disircsscd aboui ihis because once a MA persim ueis a 
job. he is there uniil death or relirenicnt. This itiiglii not be 
unique to the South, but it is a very perplexing problem 
especially when there are educated Indian people who want 
those jobs, and who need thcin. and who need to be in ihcnt. 
In fact, there are only one or two classroom leachers who are 
Indian. All the rest are local whites. 

The strongly entrenched pattern ot' ethnic separation that 
exists in the Choctaw area and in the South in general has been 
and continues to be a major factor in the Choc- 
taw-non-Choctaw relationships. Whites and blacks comprise, 
respectively, approximately 65 and .W/V of the pojuilalion In 
the Choctaw area, whereas the Choctaws comprise less than 
five percent of the popuhition. While local whites recognize 
that Choctaws are Indians, not blacks. Chociaws are still 
locally defined as non-whites and arc .subject to much the same 
restrictions as the black ))opulation. Where they are denied 
white status and the right to particii)ate In white institutions 
or use white facilities, the Choctaws have the choice of using 
black facilities and thereby accei)ting non-white status, or 
remaining to themselves and maintaining theii status as neither 
black nor white. Wherever possible. Ihe Choctaws consistently 
choose the latter alternative. 

The Choctaw still rarely associate with non-Choctaws, and 
where possible have organized and uiili/.ed their own separate 
institutions and facilities. Such separate development has been 
handicapped in the past by the dispersed settlement pattern in 
the seven Choctaw communities. Nevertheless, the Choctaws 
have been quite successful in maintaining their separate ethnic 
status in the local area by associating as little as possible with 
whites and blacks. 



Integration of the different Choctaw communities into a 
common social unit is provided by a common heritage and 
language as well as mutual participation in institutions 
reaching beyond community boundaries. There are three 
primary integrating institutions: the schools, the churches, and 
the tribal government. 

The mass removals destroyed most of the traditional 
Choctaw social organization beyond the individual family and 
kinship links to other related families. Residency in or 
identification with a particular Choctaw community forms the 
next higher level of social identification. To some extent 
community identification overlaps kinship ties since Choctaw 
communities are small with most families having multiple 
kinship links with other families in the community. In the 
past, the lack of transportation and distance effectively 
isolated the Choctaw communities from each other and the'C 
was very infrequent interaction. Recently, this isolation of 
individual communities has begun to decline as Choctaw 
students from all communities tUtend one high school and as 
opportunities for jobs and better housing result in movement 
of families from one community to another. 

Schools 

The general level of education remains low. The median 
grade of school completed by Choctaws twenty-five years old 
and older is 3.6 years of school. Contrast this to the Choctaw 
Nation that was discussed earlier. Younger Choctaws are far 
better educated than older Choctaws. The median grade 



completed hy Chociaws twvniy lo iwcniy-l'our years old is 
ninth grade. It was only in l%4 that the Choctaw had a high 
school in Nh.s.si.ssippi. Until l%4. a Chi>ciaw >tudeni fini.shed 
the outlying community .schoifl with a .sixth urade education 
and then dropped out. PrevioUNly the option was lo go to 
Riverside. California, or logo to Oklahoma and .see his parents 
during the .summer. This was an option that the Nhssis.sippi 
Choctaw did not often elect. Bea. in mind ihat these arc the 
people who said, "No. we are not being removed westward, we 
are slaying here." And against all odds they remained. They 
rebelled against the concept of the hoarding .school taking 
their children away for long months at a time. 

The Choctaws are .segregated in federal boarding schools. 
There are about 1400 students In Choctaw Indian .schools. 
About 650 attend the Pearl River Choctaw lligli School. The 
.students from the other communities board at Pearl River. 
There are other school systems. There are Neshoba County 
schools and Philadelphia public schools. Very few Choctaws 
attend these schools. 

Choctaws Control Churches 

In terms of religion, the Choctaw arc primarily Baptists. 
There is some Methodist infiuence iVom a mission being 
established in Pearl River. The Methodists are not following 
the pattern established by the Baptists of allowing the 
Choctaw people to control their own church affairs. Conse- 
quently, the Methodist nuwement may not progress because 
the Choctaws are not in control. The Tucker community 
received Catholic missionaries in the I880's. and continues to 
be Catholic today. This is important in relationships with. a 
non-Indian society. Tucker community is the imly place today 
in Mississippi where whites, blacks, and Indians worship 
together. Bear in mind this is the only time these three groups 
ever meet in a common building or have any common 
activities. 

The New Choctaw Baptist Association organized by the 
Choctaws in the early l9GG's and composed only of Choctaw 
churches was the only formal tie between Chociaws in 
different communities until the formation of the tribal council 
in 1945. This association and its individual churches have 
remained, until recently, the only formal institution entirely 
under the control of the Choctaws lliemselves. This was the 
result of the Oklahoma Chociaws sending back missionaries lo 
the band in Mississippi. The white congregations did not allow 
(and still do not) Choctaws to worship at their church. The 
missionaries trained Choctaw pastors and they opened their 
own churches. 

Tribr ]over-.»nen 

The successive removals destroyed the Choctaw govern- 
ments each time they were organized. Even thougli those 
Choctaws who did get land and stayed in Mississippi (69 
family heads) were technically able to vote, to be on juries, 
and to hold political offices, there was no voting by Choctaws 
in Mississippi until after World War II. This was also true, of 
course, of the black population of Mississippi until the voter 
registration movement. 

'Until 1945 there was no official government organizii'lon 
for the Choctaw band of Mississippi Indians. At that point the 
tribal council was formed by the Bureau of Indian AlTairs. 
This sixteen member council is composed of representatives 
apportioned from, each of the seven Choctaw communities. 
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The council ek<\s iis own chairman who is the official 
spokesman lor liie Mississippi Cho^jtaws, In a large way this 
subverted the informal organizations that were already estab- 
lished in the commiiniUes. The people who held tribal oiTicQ 
were literally appointed by the BIA and servecl very much as 
rubber stamp mechanisms for the Choctaw Agency Office of 
the BIA. 

This is changing very rapidly. Part of the reason is that the 
environincnl of activism and political change of the *60*s did 
not by-pass the Choctaw. They observed what was going on. 
just as they had watched the French, the British, and the 
Spanish colonists, and took advantage of it. The tribal council 
is becoming very sensitive that it should be the controlling 
organization in the Choctaw community. Phillip Martin, the 
current Chairman of the Council, says, **We are developing a 
state within a state here. We cannot talk about it that way 
because people will start talking about .secession." But in a 
sense that is their intention - complete autonomy within our 
system. 

The pervasive issue in Choctaw is the issue of control. Who 
is going to make the decisions? Wlio is to control the 
programs? Who is to evaluate? Who is to be held accountable? 

Choctaw was administered 500 miles away by the 
Mtiskogee Area Office in Oklahoma. It was a niglitmare in 
terms of administration and In terms of the money that was 
siphoned off as it passed from Washington to Muskogee to the 
tribal agencies. As a result of the organization of the 
Southeastern tribes, no longer docs the Choctaw Agency go to 
Mtiskogee, Oklahoma and then to Washington;- they now go 
directly to Wa.shington. This is iTue of all Southeastern tribes 
who are now tinder federal services. 

Involving the Community in Action 
In 1966 a Community Action Program was created for the 
Choctaw. PhiHip Martin was named to head the Community 
Action Program (CAP). The Office of Economic Opportunity 
laid down broad guidelines, but one of the most important 
outlines was operationalizing how a community could be 
involved in the program. The Policy Advisory Committee was 
composed of Choctaws. This represented the first institutional 
structure that Mic Choctaw people themselves could utilize to 
control their own affairs. It is the Commimity Action Program 
"which has pointed out to the tribal council that they should be 
the masters of their own destiny. 

Initially there was little conflict between the CAP and the 
BIA Choctaw Agency; the CAP program supplemented the 
BIA programs. In 1968, however, the first competitive 
program was initiated. That program was a Follow Througli 
program in early childhood education. The program came 
under the jurisdiction of CAP and it was to be implemented in 
the BIA schools. 

The Choctaw Follow Through program was based on the 
Tucson Early Education Model, which is a very open-ended 
child centered progr;?m. One of its first tenets was that 
language development is based on accepting the child's 
presently spoken language and building upon it. This 
countered the idea of the child depositing the Choctaw 
language at the doo^ step and coming into an English world. 
Many BIA teachers could not adapt to this, and so it took a 



massive retraining program with CAP employed people to 
carry on the tiain^ig, 

A Spreading Precedent 

The Issue of cotilrol had begun with the Follow Througli 
program and it did proliferate. It was something that the 
Choctaw people had been ^vanting and they approached it 
with a lot of vigoi and strength to try and implement it. 

This represented ihe first time that tribal employees 
worked in the Indian school. This was the first time there were 
Choctaw parents sitting in the decision making body which 
determined liow education affected their childrci^. It was a 
powerful precedent in Choctaw with implications for all BIA 
Agency branches. Now other BlA branches are afraid that 
Indian control wilt diffus: from one educational program to 
encompass all aspects of Indian affairs. What is so beautiful is 
that it did, and it is, and it is going to. 

It has been our experience in the Southeast that the Office 
of Economic Opportunity' is at times an administrative 
monstrosity. But in terms of hidian and black community 
development in the Southeast, it has been ;i real facilitating 
force because it allowed the individual Southeastern tribes, it 
allowed the regional organizations, and it alUnved the United 
Southeastern Tribes to dispense money within program guide- 
lines. The target populations made the decisions on implemen- 
tation. By providing new jobs and positions of leadership for 
Choctaws on various OEO projects, CAP augmented the tribal 
council lis a structure through which Choctaw> could 
potentially compete with the Choctaw Agency for control of 
Indian programs. 

Assinning Control 

On July 1, 1971, u new tribal government was operation- 
alized In Choctaw, Mississippi. The tribal government had been 
planned for a full year. Phillip Martin traveled tirelessly 
throughout the Choctaw communities talking about It In tribal 
meetings and individual community meetings and trying not to 
get too- far ahead of the more conservative members of his 
community. The advisory school board will become a certified 
school board during the fall of this coming year. This is phase 
II in their tribal self-determlnation program. Most likely they 
will take over transportation, meals, and dorms first and then 
evf^ritually move into instruction. They are retaining the 
services of independent educational professionals as evaluators. 
The board defines the areas for study, receives the recommen- 
dations, and adapts them to their needs. This circumvents the 
BIA evaluators whose reports, seemingly always correspond to 
Bureau purposes. 

The United Southeastern Tribes 
Probably the most important thing that has happened in 
Southeastern Indian affairs recently has been the organization 
in the late '60's of the United Southeastern Tribes, Inc. Its 
charter members are the Miccosukee, the Seminole, the 
Cherokee of North Carolina, and the Choctaw of Mississippi. 
Affiliate members include the Seneca Nation of New York and 
Chitamacha representatives of Loinsiana. There is a movement 
to organize ever' Indian group in the Southeast. This v/ill 
include the remnants of the Cat;>vwba Nation and several other 
tribal groups. The USET provides a means for the South- 
eastern Indians to join together in promoting programs which 
affect (heir lives. 
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WORKSHOP 



Developmental Education 
Committee Recommendations 



Community control examined as recommendation in unconventional 
^''orkshop report 



Preface' 

Tliis workshop origiinilly was charged to consider the topic . 
of developmental education for the Native American student. 
In discussion it quickly became apparent that the committee 
members shared similar views. These views include: 

1) While the short-range goal of remedial education should be 
to take the Native American college student from whatever 
point he is at to wherever .he wants to go educationally by 
providing aid to rectify the inbalance in skills caused by 
schooling, societal attitudes, economics, or whatever and. 

2) while this presently constitutes a crisis need for students 
already in college where a plain and overriding obligation 
exists on the part of the institution recruiting Native Amer- 
icans today to provide all the supportive services (academic, 
economic, personal, social, cultural) necessary for these stu- 
dents to survive, yet, 

3) those few techniques in "compensatory" education which 
teachers in the field would generally agree are effective, 
usually in the humanistic tradition, have no specificity 
concerning the Native American, Since virtually no study 
along these lines has yet taken place and recommendations by 
this Committee are likely to be presumptuous, 

4) the more proper aveniFelilong which the workshop should 
direct its concerns is the long-term goal of ''compensatory" 
education - its abolition: and, 

5) there further being general agreement that the most 
effective way to remove the inequities necessitating 
* 'compensatory" education is by supporting and promoting 
Native American participation in and control of tiie schools^ 
their children attend prior to college, it was decided. 

6) to investigate models which demonstrate ways colleges and 
universities can help such participation and control to come 
about. 

Actually, it -was more instructive to concentrate on 
depicting the actual web of multifaceted, multidimensional 
relationships among a university, a reservation, and a public 
school sy.st-m. By seeing how these relationships come about 
through time, what reciprocal benefits the participants derive, 

Members of the Developmental l^ducation Committee: Steve Adolphus, 
Betsy Auleta, Michele fleitzman, Joanne McLean. 



ami which groups engage in such interaction, we.hope to arrive 
at some insights about mutual cooperation which may be 
applied to other groups interested in forming helping relation- 
ships. 

Ultimately, we intend to demonstrate that any service 
supplied to Native Americans by an educational institution 
should result in more partTcipation and control by. the'^Native 
American community in precollege schooling. This should 
make '^compensatory" education at the college level obsolete. 

The Committee on Developmental Education examined the 
relationships between St. Lawrence University, the St. Regis 
Mohawk Reservation, and the Salmon River Central School 
District to discover how helping relationships really do happen 
and how the benefits are shared by everyone concerned. 

Before 1968 the major contacts or lines of communication 
among St. Lawrence, St. Regis, and Sainton River could be 
schematically represented this way: 



St, Lawrence 


j St. Regis Mohawk 


University 


j Reservation 



Salmon River 
School District 




iividently, there was little activity as each group was isolated by its 
private concerns, Two Mohawk students had attended St. Lawrence, 
Ties between the school and the reservation were limited to the payroll 
and the students. Nothing significant was transpiring between the two 
educational institutions. 

1968 was a crucial year for Native Americans in New York 
State and particularly at St. Regis. The St. Regis Mohawks 
conducted a boycott of the Salmon River Central School in 
April; in December a protest over the violation of Jay Treaty 
rights resulted in a blockade of the bridge to Canada. (The St. 
Regis Mohawk Reservation stradles the United States-Canadian 
border; the Jay Treaty guarantees Native Americans 
unimpeded access to either the United States or Canada.) The 
Mohawk community, despite the heterogeneous nature of the 
reservation, coalesced around these issues of mutual concern. 
This community concern led to organizational and educational 
breakthroughs. 
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At tlic lime of tlic boycott, tlic Moluiwk parents org:riii/cd 
a Parents* liducalion Committee to communicate witii liie 
Salmon River district ofllciais and the New York State 
Education Department. Fieyond addressing itself to specific 
grievances with the school district, the Education Committee 
jHcssed for the amendment of the New York State Education 
Law 10 permit Native* Americans from reservations to run and 
be seated on local school boards. The New York Stale 
Lcgi.slature enacted such a law. and in May, 1970 the first 
Mohawk was elected to the Salmon River school board. (At 
present (^>ere are three Mohawks on the nine man board.) 

The bridge blockade controversy alerted St. Lawrence to 
tlic iact that there is an Indian reservation, a minority group, 
right at their doorstej). Contact, was made through Ernie 
Benedict, a graduate of SLU and one of the lew links e.xisting 
prior to 1968. In October 1969 St. Liwrence and St. Regis 
began the tutoring program. Operation Kanyengehaga. 

To bring you up to date on the e.xtent of interaction and 
communication which ha.s been generated, the Committee has 
depicted the current web of relationships betweeii St. 
Lawrence, St. Regis, and the Salmon River School District in 
three charts. Each chart represents the efforts of one of the 
units to reach out and establish a line of communication to the 
otlier two groups. (Tiiis does not deny the likelihood that the 
contact is a reciprocal, two-way communication, but simply 
attempts to indicate the usual pattern.) 

Our basic conclusion after e.xamining these developments is 
that because these relationships now involve too broad a base 
of concerned individuals and have attracted the concern of 



several major institutions, this participatory process cannot 
now be stopped without .serious repercussions. Interestingly, 
we touiul that the role played by administrators in t!iis ciTort 
at large-.scale involvement was minimal. Most of the significant 
contact.s, the lines of communication which seem to be 
ongoing and have the most implications in terms of reaching 
many different people, were initiated from below the adminis- 
trative level. The relationships were not impo.sed from above; 
instead, they grew out of perceived need.s. Some of these 
contacts' arc institutionalized and some aio dependent upon 
individual jiersonalities. Over time, as the lines arc stabilized 
ihrough use and as certain expectations are realized, even 
those relationships which now rely on individuals will become 
institutionalized. 

We also found it interesting to note that agencies such as 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the Office of Economic 
Opportunity and the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, and the New York State Education Department had 
almost no coordinative role and had little to do with bringing 
this together. Their relationships with the three constituencies 
are almost always on a unitary basis, one-to-one, and are 
concerned with the operation of a particular program with one 
of the three groups. The group with the greatest coordinative 
effect was the reservation. Prior to their involvement with St. 
Regi.s, the -two educationai institutions, the Salmon River 
School District and St. Lawrence University, engaged in almost 
no communication, nor were many of the other agencies now 
involved familiar with each other. The reservation forms the 
center of this web. 
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This chart depicts the lines of communication now utilized as a result of St. Lawrence and St. Regis working togethe, to develop programs which will 
fulfill tiie educational objectives of the Mohawk people. This relationship began with Operation Kanyengehaga, an effort that involves college students 
who tutor Mohawk primary and secondary students. As an institution of higher education, St. Lawrence became interested in fostering students' 
aspirations for college ihrough an Upward Bound program. This program has been instrumental in drawing Salmon River Central into the web of 
working relationships. These two programs and this Institute, which has provided a proliferating network of education contacts for the Mohawk 
people, arc the most active and are central to St. Lawrence's participation with the Indian community. 

Key ; Each line represents readily identifiable, outfacing, active ties. This does not preclude reciprocal relationships: in fact, the flow in the opposite 
direction will likely be shown on a companion chart. Solid lines indicate more frequently used lines of communication with broken lines illustrating 
less frequent contacts 
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I'his chart clearly demonstrates the dramatic change in the involvement of St. Rcf^is Mohawks as they act upon and reshape their educational 
environment. Whereas they previously maintained an isolation which caused them to suffer many unjust and inaiuitahlc conditions, St. Re}(is now 
makes a concerted effort to chan}ie the system. The tribal clu'efs and the l^irents lulucadon Committee have spearheaded this drive. The Akwesasne 
Library-Cultural Center, opened in September, 1^)71. is i^ainini; in importance as its contribution to the rescrx^ation increases. Government pr^»y -ams 
through the Ihtreau of Indian Affairs, the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, the Office of Economic Opportunity, and the New x'ork 
State Department of Education play a significant role in as-vistini^ educational development. 



The programs which generate the most participation (in 
terms c/* numbers A lines of communication and their 
intensity) . are the Mohawk language class. Operation 
Kanyetigeiiaga, Upward Bound, and the. Parents' Education 
Committee. 

The development with the greatest impact in terms of 
control is representation on the school board. Also, those 
foundation and government programs which provide independ- 
ent funding to projects on the reservation, most of which are- 
affiliated with the Library-Cultural Center, contribute to 
Indian control of supportive programs in education. Good 
examples are Right to Read and adult education, funded by 
HEW and the BIA respectively, which are enabling Mohawk 
adults to improve their skills and earn a high school equiv- 
alency. 



DISCUSSION 

Steve Adolphus: One of the most healthy relationships seems 
to be the tutoring program which emanates from St. Lawrence 
students on a voluntary basis. Had that program been imposed 
by an administrator with the attitude, "Gee, it would be nice 
if my students went .to St. Regis to tutor,'' we suspect that it 
probably would not have happeried. But because it grew out of 
perceived needs, it is viable, it keeps on going, and it affects a 
lot of people. 

Betsy Auleta: As one of the first things a^l^d for when 
communication between St. Lawrence and St. Regis began, the 
tutorial program may, in fact, be a basic building block for all 
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of these relationships. This network, this w^'- - - 
couple of incident^;, a coiiple of interested people getting 
together with each other, and it grew from the community. It 
didn't grow from a structure that was set up and imposed on 
the people who it was going to affect. People seemed to have 
decided whom they were going to deal with, on what level, 
and they just worked the thing out themselves. 

Michele Heitzman: What we got out of this workshop in terms 
of what we could do ourselves with our local schools and our 
local communities (and this works for any community, not 
just a Native American community) is that things start on a 
one-to-one, personal basis among interested people. If I am 
going to begin anything at Cazenovia, I've got to continue 
having contact with Lloyd Elm at the Onondaga Reservation, 
the high school guidance counselor, and so on. 

Adolphus: We started this project with the theory that 
probably cultural awareness has to be existent before any of 
this happens. The boycott helped to cement the feelings 
among the St. Regis Mohawks that there was strength to be 
found in numbers and that there are some things worth 
putting yourself on the line for. Then there was the explosion 
effect after that. If we had done transparencies to chart the 
consequences of this over a period of time, you would have 
seen that when certain events took place, spider webs went out 
all over the place immediately afterwards - one was the 
boycott, one vas the institution of the tutoring program. The 
most important one was the initiation of the Mohawk language 
and culture courses in primary and junior higli. Now the 
courses go right up to the twelfth grade. That program drew 
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This chart shows flow the Salmon River Central School District has entered into communications in an effort to meet the Mohawk educational needs. 
The Central School is composed of 39.1% Native American students in grades 4-12, Many of the non-instructional personnel are Native Americans: 
However, only six of the J 20 teachers' and one of the three guidance counselors are Native Americans. The real breakthroughs which tie the 
reservation and the school together came with the election of Mohawk School Board members (of which there are now three among a nine man board) 
and the initiation of the Mohawk language and culture class for grades 3-9, Upon this base the school and the Mohawk leaders are building a new 
curriculum which incorporates more Native American related studies through Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 



on all the resources of the area; it brought in many people 
from the reservation and from the colleges. And it is an 
affirmation of cultural identity. 

Minerva White: The strength of the boycott would lead one to 
believe that we must have all been boycotting for the same 
purpose. Years later 1 found out that we weren't. We all had 
our own reasons. They were all different. Some of the people 
wanted to get rid of a school teacher, some people wanted to 
have the opportunity to send their cliildren to another school 
district, and the largest number wanted to have representation 
on the school board. There were all kinds of reasons. We did 
get representation on the school board. This seems to be the 
answer, it is slow though. 

Jim Scannell: At the heart of any type of mobilization or 
community organization there is a certain amount of energy 
that is generated around a particular issue. Could you explain 
how that energy was sustained after that particular issue may 
have been solved? It has been my experience that people will 
rally around an issue if it is an immediate type of concern. 
They will go to one boycott, they will. go to one meeting or 
one demonstration and the energy will be dissipated. 

M. White: At the time of the boycott the tribe decided to have 
an education committee. This committee consisted of very 
active people on the reservation who came from all different 
sections of the reservation. 

Adolphus: Once you organized that committee, if only for one 
purpose, it made contacts with a lot of different institutions, 
governing bodies, and individuals, and the people get a sense 
for what tbey can do. 



Lonnie Morrison: The boycott might have been the initial 
thing,' but once the committee got together, they began to see 
other roles they could play which would, in turn, sustain the 
committee. 

Ronald Daly: If you were t(5 study the other school districts at 
that time in this area, you would have found that their 
administration was similar to what you found in Salmon River. 
Central. The boycott itself made a contribution to more 
democratic, participatory administration in the school districts 
throughout this whole area. Let's not just single out Salmon 
River; my responsibility covers eight-hundred and some school 
districts in the state. 1 saw the effects of this school boycott, 
and this was a tremendous contribution to education through- 
out this whole area. 

Art Einliorn: There is a broader picture here in terms o*' the 
Indian community, education, and children which came o. in 
discussions with Sol Tax and Bob Richburg. Examine the 
Regis situation: the provocative factor was the mistreatment 
of a child. This was an incident which brought the community 
together. And something emerged from this. Something 
comparable happened to Tama, Iowa where the community 
was totally ignored and they were taken from the school that 
they had always enjoyed on the reservation. This brought 
about a joining of the factions on the reserve, the school was 
restored, and certain things blossomed from that later on in 
terms of the Tama Indian community.- Bob Richburg pointed 
out that a comparable situation existed at Pearl River among 
the Mississippi Choctaw. 

To a certain extent, although the degree of it is hard to 
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dctcnninc at this point, similar things have happened at 
Onondaga with the boycott rchiting to the development of the 
all-hidian school. So I think we are looking at much broader 
implications in terms of community action, outward How. and 
interaction with other groups stemming from children and 
education. 

Adolpluis: Also the Route 81 controversy at Onondaga is 
analogous to the bridge strike. That is activity in a political 
sphere as well as in hidian education. 

Ida Headley: This really points out the nature of our society 
and how you break into it. First you have a scattered 
community. Then you have an incident which brings people 
together until there is some kind of a community awareness. 
Then people start challenging the traditional institutions. And 
only then can the minorities break into this .system. Until we 
have this community awareness and tlie.se action-oriented 
kinds of activities which make people take notice, we are going 
to be left out. It just points up what kinds of thini's our 
system responds to. Any time you attempt to in.^iitute change, 
you have to keep this in mind when you develop strategies. 

Tony Gullo: Are the members of this committee advocating 
that the participants go back to their respective reservations 
and institutions and find a cause around which people can 
mobilize? 

Adolplnis: No. the boycott is one of many things that happen 
in the pattern. The boycott helped to build a strong .sen.se of 
identity, and I think that you have to have a strong 
community identity before any of this can happen. If Mohawk 
language and culture cour.ses had been established in the 
.school, that probably would have been a catalyst because it 
involves so many jieople. The Library-Cultural Center on the 
reservation which brings so many people together and reaches 
out in so many different directions is an important catalyst. 

Joanne McLean: Put your.selffin the po.sition of a teacher 
during the Salmon River boycott, llow would you have felt? 
We had been going along very blissfully in our district because 
we have a beautiful plant; 1 personally felt that I was doing a 
good job, most teachers also thought they were doing a good 
job. The boycott .shook us loo.se like apjiles in trees. The 
Mohawks were successful just by boycotting because it made 
us aware that things were not what we thought. For a while we 
acted like a little turtle going back into his shell, and it has not 
been ea.sy to get out of that shell. I think a few of us have had 
to try to make an efibrt to come out. I think that my coming 
out will help. The main point made here today is that it is not 
institutions that make things happen, it is people. 

Auleta: I think that the point of all this, the key thing that we 
all learned in this workshop, was the idea that the strongest 
link comes from the community. After its first contact with 
St. Lawrence, the St. Regis community said, ''We want 
tutoring. We think a tutorial program would be good for our 
students." This was the first little step. The tutoring, Upwar " 
Bound, and the student involvement from St. Lawrence is veiy 
important. But it is important because it came from the whole 
community; it was not a program that someone put together 
and forced on the community. It does not mean that the 
tutoring, for example, would have to be a model that everyone 
need use. If another school is investigating a possible working 
relation.ship, the people involved in the institution are going to 
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have to .say. "Alright, we're listening. You talk. If there is 
anything we can do. you tell us what it is and we will try to dn 
it. You tell us how to help your community, and we will u.se 
our resources to a.ssist you." The fact is that different 
communities have different need.s.- /Xnd the people in the 
communities are the only ones who know what they need. 
This was the problem with our workshop on conipen.saiory 
education. Here we were sitting in a group .saying. "O.K., 
compensatory education is needed becau.sc students are 
entering college who are not prcjiared to do college work." 
But we do not know for sure how to make that kind of a 
program any better becau.se we do not have direct contact 
with the people to find out what their needs are. Most people 
know what their needs are. but nobody ever asks them. 

Adolphus: What should administrators do if all this - or much 
of it " seems to hapjien beneath them? Certainly, since .some 
of them have to be sensitive to movements around them, they 
should keep their ears open for ground swells, be receptive and 
supportive, put in whatever they can. and at least not stand in 
t!ie way when people are trying to do this kind of thing. 

We have to be very careful about paternalism. None of 
these relation.ships are one-way. Everybody on both sides 
always perceives it as being helpful to him. If you say, "I need 
to do something for somebody else." how long do you think 
that will last? This brings us to the point of individual 
charisma and dedication ver.sus institutionalizing roles. We are 
pretty sure that this would not happen so quickly without 
specific personalities. The question is, if they all go away 
tomorrow, will these programs survive? They will now because 
this me.sli is so dense, but it probably is incumbent on 
institutions, once this thing becomes viable, to institutionalize 
the roles so that others can easily step in. 

Lyman Pierce; I wonder if the institutions that are involved in 
this focus on Native Americans, because Indians are popular 
today, are missing the other communities that are involyed.. I 
would hope that the other communities are receiving or would 
receive like attention so that we all rise together. There are 
different segments in each local community that could evolve 
into a community supportive of each other and the institution 
should fit into that larger community sense. 

One of the points that was made ought to be reemphasized, 
that is. Native 'Americans are going to make an impact on the 
educational community of America and maybe on the various 
other communities in America. 

Robert Wells: I do not have any disagreement with what the 
Committee has done but I do not think we could have 
accomplished so much without Minerva. She is very modest 
about these things. Without the disposition and support of the 
people in the Indian community and without leadership, no 
college, high school, or civic action group can do anything at 
all because the articulation of the needs and the mobilization 
on the resei*valion must be done by the indigenous leadership. 
This could all stop tomorrow iPthey decided that it is in their 
best interest not to cooperate. In over four years, just think 
how many people at St. Regis have be^.-n involved in 
mobilization, leadership, and i.ommunity projects. And it is 
becoming more institutionalized. Nobody started out saying 
that it was self-determination, but that s what it is. People get 
more and more confidence the longer they are giying the 
directions. 
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WORKSHOP 

Continuing and Vocational Education 
Committee Recommendations 



Preface 

There is an urgent need for new directions in American 
education. Reassessment of the entire educational system is'^ 
imperative in an effort to develop institutions which are 
responsive to various community and/or individual needs. The 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion has recently formulated a policy statement reaffirming 
that education is a lifelong process. Education does not cease 
with the attainment of a degree nor with entry into the world 
of work. One must be able to move freely in and out of 
educational institutions at any time. 

The U.S. Office of Education has identified another 
important concern. The distinction that presently exists 
between professional and nonprofessional occupations as 
fostered by our educational institutions and the community at 
large has prevented many people from pursuing meaningful 
and rewarding careers. Tliere is nothing wrong with building a 
house as compared with teaching in a classroom or dictating to 
others from an executive desk. All of these are ways of making 
a living and satisfying personal needs, and all are equally 
important and necessary to satisfy the total needs of any 
community. 

As we begin to consider what education will be like in the 
world of tomorrow, we have to realize that we must change 
the educational system as it presently exists. In short, we need 
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to program for pluralism. We must learn to structure our 
institutions to live with differences, to program for differ- 
ences, and to allow these educational centers to develop ways 
and means by which all people can arrive at a satisfying 
educational experience and go out from such centers with a 
preparedness that equips them for living in a multicultural and 
multinterest world. 

One segment of our diverse population that has been 
greatly neglected by all aspects of the educational system is 
the Native American. The American educational system has 
not coped with or adapted its structures to include the Native 
American. As a result, meaningful educational opportunities 
for Native Americans and the contributions that Native 
Americans can make to education and educational institutions 
need to be included immediately into aJI educational 
programs. 

Given the present structure of liiglier education, the 
division that seems to have the most flexibility is the Division 
of Continuing Education. If this is the case, what can the 
Division of Continuing Education do to program for Native 
Americans? 



Plan of Action 

Introduction: The following plan of action described in 
separate categories should not be construed as sequential or 
isolated. What are stated here are simply the essentia] and 
minimal components that an educational institution must 
consider if it is willing to commit itself to Indian education. A 
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realistic pliin ofnction is an ongoing process wiiicii siiouid lake 
into consideration tiie following: 

1) Assessment of coniniunily needs 

A. Preliminary information about Native American com- 
munities is necessary prior to any initial dialogue or 
communication. 

B. The institution and the Native American community 
should strive to jointly assess needs of that community. 

2) Inventory of community resources 

A. Rigorous self-analysis by the institution is necessary in 
respect to what such an institution can offer a Native 
American community. 

B. Additionally, the Institution should make every effort 
. to identify all resources available within that com- 
munity. Some examples are the Board of Continuing 
Educational Services, adult education programs, man- 
power training programs, and expertise within the 
Native American community. Thus the institution can 
take on tlie additional role of a local clearinghou.se. 

3) Program planning 

One of the ways in which institutions can begin to program 
for the Native American community is by examining the 
manner in which other Indian educational institutions (Navajo 
Community College for example) have programmed for their 
own communities. While reali/Jng that it may be impossible 
for every institution to program in this way, the following may 
provide some suggestions. 

A. An orientation program for faculty that develops a 
sensitivity to Native An^erican culture, history, and 
problems. 

B. The devclopnient of ctuirses ibr credit relevant to the 
Native American community such as arts, crafts, skills, 
language, culture, history, etc. Whenever possible. 
Native Americans should be employed in the develop- 
ment as well as the teaching of such courses. 

C. The development of supportive services in the Division 
of Continuing liducation that are attuned to the special 
nature of Native American problems. 

D. The college should make every effort to insure the 
placing of Native Americans in programs where the 
community has demonstrated a need, i.e., nursing, 
leaching, business management, etc. 

E. The Division of Continuing Education should make 
every effort to offer courses at times and places that arc 
easily accessible to Native Americans, i.e., on the 
reservation if requested or in urban centers. 

4) Implementation 

No plan of action can be successful unless there is 
developed a feeling of personal relationship and mutual trust 
between the educational institution and the Native American 
community. Operating under such conditions it is possible for 
both the educational institution and the Native American 
community to derive mutual benefits and therefore insure the 
success of an agreed upon plan of action. 
Conclusion: We realize that not all educational institutions are 
presently capable or will ever be capable of programnn'ng for 
Native Americans. However, it is incumbent upon those 
educational institutions that are located in or near Native 



American areas of concentration to begin to implement some 
of the recommendations and plans of action presented by the 
members of the institute. 

We, the members of this committee, feel that possibly the 
best solution to the educational problems, goals, and needs of 
the Native American community in the Northeast can only be 
resolved by the establishment of a Native American conceived," 
developed, and operated institution of higher education. 
Several times during the course of this institute we have heard 
members of the Native American ci^nini unity express their 
desire to establish an Iroquois connnunity college. This 
committee recommends that the entire institute go on record 
as endorsing and lending its support to this endeavor. 

DISCUSSION 

Arliss Barss: Your mention of developing an Iroquois college 
reminds me of the talk we hud with Lloyd Elm about the 
Onondaga high school that they are developing. I see an 
Iroquois college running into the same problems. If the 
Onondaga school and the concept of the Iroquois college are 
put into effect, you must conic up with sonic money. Maybe 
the money can be obtained with no strings attached, but as 
soon as you have public funds, that door must be open to any 
student, regardless of race, creed, or color. And I am not too 
sure that that is the best thing for Indians. We have been 
together a long time anyway, and we have not done too much 
in our own educational systems: we do not participate in 
PTA's, we do not do other things. 1 do not see the Iroquois 
community college and Onondaga operating as units inter- 
acting with the community. 

Lyman Pierce: Maybe it is because of your concept of what an 
Iroquois community college ought to be. We have not stated 
what the concept will be. Most community colleges are two 
year, feeder colleges. We are not talking about a four year 
institution. We are talking about a two year institution that 
has many limitation, 

Gerry Krzemien: I think the Iroquois community in New York 
and Canada wants more control over education, and an 
Iroquois college is possibly one of the avenues that they might 
want to investigate. It is incumbent upon the community to 
get together and make a feasibility study. As the roadblocks 
are put up, it is up to them to find the detours around these 
roadblocks. 

Pierce: The main theme of this paper is continuing education. 
The college is just one aspect of continuing education. We are 
talking about all facets of continuing education and we are 
saying that an Iroquois college could help in this area. All ofais 
need to get involved in all phases of our educational system jn 
America. I do not think that wc need to leave the community 
college or the four year college just to the people that run 
them now. They need to be more responsive to community 
needs. And that is the spirit of this report. 

Tony Gullo: There is a need for an Iroquois community 
college. The kinds, of questions that you are posing should not 
stop the exploration of the possibility of establishing such a 
college. These are the kinds of things that sliouij be taken up 
in the course of the exploration. 

Barss: I do not know if Indian parents want this. I think that 
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sonictinics certain sophisticated, educated, assimilated Indians 
fee! that they now know, through their expertise, what is best 
for the Indian on the reservation. It may be a very good idea, 
but the people would have to be the ones to accept or reject it. 

Gullo: Don't you think that was entailed in our remarks? What 
good is a community college without the support of the 
community? By no means were we talking about the establish- 
ment of a college without community support. It is the 
community's college; they are the ones who will establish it, if 
they desire to do so. 

Kr/.eniien: At institutions that Indians presently attend there 
are serious problems. They run the entire gamut from the 
social to the academic. What we are suggesting is that an 
iroijuois community college might be a good interim step in 
the educational process. This might be a good place for an 
Indian student to begin his college experience. 

Pierce: We think it is a good idea, considering a lot of the 
problems that are involved in trying to change many higher 
education institutions to program for Indian people. 

Sue Kister: When Lincoln White discussed this idea with our 
workshop on Native American studies, he spoke of it as 
analogous to the Bmpire State College where there was not a 
mullimillion dollar campus or plant, but there might be one or 
two offices or headquarters with teaching going on at one or 
two classrooms on many different reservations or urban Indian 
centers - a college without walls. Certainly that is much more 
commensurate with the vocational and continuing education 
concept. You miglit be able to skirt some of the accusations of 
discrimination, also. 

Pierce: In terms of those peculiar problems that are faced by 
the Indian^community, we need something in the Northeast 
Xor resources and development so we can have a clearinghouse, 
so we can have a place that meets the needs of the Northeast 
Indian population. That is not to say that it is going to resolve 
all the problems of every student. But you would have one 
specific institution that is trying to resolve some of the 
peculiar problems we have» trying to establish a whole 
educational content that we have not begun to articulate or 
write down. It has tremendous possibilities because our people 
have things in our minds, in our communities, and in our lives 
that wc can share with New York Stale, the United States, and 
the world. 

Barss: Do you feci that there may be too much jM'ogramming? 
I .see this as similar to what is happening on the Allegany 
Reservation. Rather than having the Indian leave the reserva- 
tion and become assimilated, the white society is moving to 
the reservation, and there is very little Indianncss on Allegany. 
I am wondering if this is not something that should be 
carefully looked at. The reservation, the wilderness there may 
disappear with the introduction of industrial plants, education- 
al programs, economic development, with all these institution- 
alized organizations. I am wondering if the Indian people want 
all this. I have iicard that some do not. 

Krzemien: I do not think anybody in this group is going to 
program for a reservation unless they are a part of that 
community. However, I think you would agree, Arliss, in 
terms of the kind of programs you are sending students 
through, that there are certain human needs universal to all 
communities. Surely the Allegany and Tonawanda Senecas 
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would need nurses or pco|)le in health services and personnel 
who can helj) in the educational areas. 

RobeU Wells: I had hoj)ed you would go farther and maybe 
you can answer why you did not; maybe you do not disagree 
with me. We have 22 community colleges in New York State, 
32 including the agricultural and technical colleges. I had 
hoped, and this is more specific than the generalized approach, 
that we would charge the community colleges proximate to 
reservation and urban communities to do the kinds of things 
that we are trying to grope with in considering an Iroquois 
community college. 

Krzemien: We did not think we could establish a program at 
any community college, regardless of whether it was close to 
an urban Indian community or reservation, without first doing 
some preliminary work which we have outlined in the report - 
specifically, assessment of needs. I am sure we can deliver and 
we can insure positions in curriculums such as nursing, if we 
have a community that has shown a definite need in that 
respect. But I think we need joint assessment by that 
community - the college and the Indian groups. 

Wells: The Intlian community will never come to the com- 
nuinity college and currently the community colleges are not 
reaching out. If we say a joint assessment of needs, there will 
be m^assessmcnt of needs. 

All 1 know is that the eastern part of New York State is 
doing nothing. I do not want the colleges going to the Indian 
communities and defining programs for people. The colleges 
should be available to help define goals as an educational 
institution and assist the community to meet their goals. None 
of them are doing a damn liiing. 

Gullo: I would direct your attention to something that was a 
surprise to me and some of the* other members of the 
corjimunity college that 1 teach at. At the Cortland meeting 
last October one of the Tuscarora chiefs addressed the 
assembly about the rapport that he had develope:! with 
Niagara Community College. It was stated by one of the elder 
chiefs, Elton Green, that for the first time in his recollection 
an institution of higher education came to them and asked the 
Tuscaroras what they tliought. There are other places, includ- 
ing Niagara Community College, that are developing the 
.interrelationships, that are developing zigzag lines very similar 
to the zigzag lines that were expressed ibout St. Lawrence 
University and the St. Regis Mohawks in the compensatory 
education workshop. 

Pierce: Wc could probably start a higher education vocational 
training program in September. We could get some teachers to 
train Indian students and let them renovate some buildings - 
on-the-job training. They might have a college before you 
know it. In other words, do creative thinking. There are many 
ways to approach this problem. I have talked to Indian people 
from various communities who are for it. Governmental 
agencies approve. This is not going to take away from the 
schools that presently exist. 1 still see the task of the cluster 
schools in this area focusing on St. Regis; I still see the cluster 
of schools around Syracuse trying to develop some liaison with 
Onondaga or the Syracuse urban community; Rochester 
schools can work with that community. If we are committed 
to higher education, we should be committed to many kinds 
of ways to meet the, needs in higiier education. Sometimes we 
stifle ourselves. There are not that many Native Americans in 
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New York State. If the schools, and this is an indictment on 
the whole educational system in New York State, were doing 
their job, we could be the most educated group of hidians 
(14,000 people is a drop in the bucket to education) in ten 
years if that is the goal and if every college did its job in the 
local area. 

All the educational institutions in New York State need to 
have programs that are involved with Native Americans 
because they have to know about us in order to have solid 
education. But we are talking about the Native American 
aspect of the educational system. What kind of ongoing 
programs will be here ten years from now? We do not know. 
There might be a cycle in the schools. They may start going 
out of the Jndian business. A fad - we are popular now, but 
tomorrow we may be forgotten again. Who is to insure the fact 
that we still continue to develop what I call Indian education? 
Are the present colleges and universities going to be interested 
in my thinking, my way of life for the next 100 years? 
Barss: Do you see that you are talking about Indian education, 
and if so, how? What would be offered hi tliis school to 
identify or to maintain a cultural tie with Indian peoples? 

Pierce: I am interested in education — across the board. Indian 
education has to be one segment of it. I also have to know 
about America in general; I need to know about Europe; I 
need to know about the world. At the present time I have to 
do a lot of research and development in Indian education 
because it was "never programmed for n^e in the educational 
institutions in /. nerica. So it is incumbent upon me to try to 
open the door and to begin to get that into the educational 
system of America. 

fiarss: How would an Iroquois community college be different 
from Erie County Community College? You would take girls 
in to train them to be nurses, young men to be constaiction 
engineers, and as I see it, you have not said that you would 
offer them anything Indian. 

Pierce: There would be an American study, Iroquois study, or 
whatever. It would be incumbent upon the group that was 
administering the institution to develop some programs for the 
various departments. I see that as one aspect. George Abrams 
pointed out the kinds of things that could be done teaching 
within an Indian context. 

Wells: The community colleges are so concerned with getting 
two-year matriculating students because of their quota — they 
have to fill up the seats - that they are not fulfilling their 
initial purpose and goal which was to serve the community. We 
need a community college infrastructure which is able to 
respond to the Indian community or those ethnic communities 
living in their areas. The colleges should be defining com- 
munity needs within their goals. They are now merely 
two-year schools. I have talked to directors of continuing 
education at various community colleges and their budgets arc 
nothing for continuing education, non^credit skills, basic 
education, GED, you namc 'it. Unless we put colleges and 
universities on record that they have got to slice the pie 
differently, they will not be continuing education or com- 
munity colleges* they will simply continue to be junior 
colleges. And that is" what they want to be. that is how they 
sec themselves. They want to get out of this business. They do 
not want to travel out to St. Regis or to get involved with the 
communities. My point here is that the problem is bigger than 
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Native Americans. It is making community colleges into what 
they were originally intended to be. And they arc not going to 
serve the Native American community the way thai they arc 
going now. I do not think you have been tough- enough on 
them. 

Pierce: I have seen two community colleges that were ready 
and willing to program for the Indian community. But it is just 
as we have been talking about all along here. You cannot 
program for them unless they want to be programmed for. 
Tliere are a lot of politics involved in any kind of work you do 
in any community situation. I have a positive outlook in tliis 
area because I see a lot of things happening in western New 
York in this respect. If an Indian person can get if. the right 
position and is able to bend one person's ear for a little bit and 
begin to tell them what they could do. there are ways and 
means of getting something accomplished. And I have seen it 
mushroom. Maybe it is because of our psychological clout 
today — Indians are popular. People, not only in the student 
body, but crucial people in administration and faculty, are 
ready and willing to go. I caution them not to go unless the 
community wants them to. ^nd it needs to be developed from 
both directions. But there are ways and means of getting this 
accomplished. 

Krzemien: Your apprai-sal was quite correct, Bob. The institu- 
tion I was associated with was a technical institute, one of the 
original schools of applied arts and sciences. For 23 years they 
saw their role as putting out construction technologists and 
metallurgists. It is only in the last two years that it has become 
a community college and the redefinition of its goals are only 
now beginning to vibrate through the school. The kinds of 
things that you are looking for are the kinds of rumblings and 
vibrations that we are beginning to hear on that campus. It 
ma^ be slow, but it is moving. 

WeUs: The human and material resources of the community 
colleges and the fact that they are of the community gives 
them great potential to respond when called upon. They are so 
much better equipped to meet the needs of Indian commu- 
nities or any other community simply by the nature of the 
organism. 

Barss: Not all Indians want an Jndian program. The students 
may want whatever the school is offering, if they have 
n'iotivation and they are treated well enougli. Not everyone 
wants a four year program. To go in there and "open up a can 
or worms'' and force the administration to start an Indian 
program is not always necessary. There may be many things in 
colleges that are really bad news. I do not see it in terms of a 
political issue but as an educational question. If a student goes 
in, gets educated, comes out, and is employable, that is all that 
the school should do for them. They should not get involved 
in the community thing if the students are not looking for it. 
Now, maybe the students are asking for it - that would be 
another situation. 

Pierce: I think that is a good point. We need sound assessment. 
Right now we need more in research and development in New 
York State regarding not only Indian communities, but the 
things thai are offered in and with the surrounding com- 
mu-iity. It niiglit be surprising to us, given a total assessment, 
that tilings are a little different than what they appear to be. 
This is why I feel that it is incumbent upon us to gr: an 
assessment of Indian education in New York State. 
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SIPI Assesses Vocational Needs 

Job market analysis ami ini/ivii/iia/ instnicdon set S/Pf apart 

by William Vineyard 



Southwestern Indian Polytechnic Institute's (SIPI) basic 
philosophy is to prepare each individual to enter the world of 
work with all the technical and coniniunications skills neces- 
sary no! only (o earn a living, but to obtain job satisfaction 
and promotional opportunity. To achieve the goal of providing 
vocational education of value to its students, SIPI has surveyed 
the job market and found those occupational areas in which 
the demands for labor significantly exceed the supply. With 
the results of this assessment SIPI has geared its occupational 
curriculum to meet those actual job market demands. 

Student Needs First 

SIPI opened its doors to serve the Native American 
community in September 1971. The BIA vocational education 
school serves the student by individualizing the total instruc- 
tional setting. In fact, SIPI virtually abandons the standard 
educational formalities: 

SIPI is open 1 2 months a year; a student may enter on any 
day. There is no specified length of time to complete the 
course outside of what the student, his teacher coordinator, 
and his occupational counselor establish according to the 
student's abilities and aspirations. It is a fact that some 
individuals learn faster than others and that some will wish to 
reach a higher occupational competency than others. With this 
in mind. SIPI has developed the ladder concept based upon the 
idea that a student may attain the desired skills for occupa- 
tional competency at a particular level, get off the ladder, and 
go to work. At a later date the student may desire to re-enter 
and .continue climbing the skills ladder. It is, however, 
earnestly desired by the instructional and administrative staff 
that a student complete the total program and step off into 
the world of work at the top of the skills level. Most programs 
of study are designed for a maximum of 20 months. But- the 
actual duf' tion of training is determined by how fast and how 
higli up the occupational ladder the student chooses to go and 
his need or desire for income-producing, cooperative on-the- 
job training that can be scheduled for alternuiii*^ ...y, 
weekly, monthly, or ihree month periods. 

SIPI practices a totally open enrollment policy. The only 
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entrance requirement is that the prospective student be 
''finished" with high school; that is, the student has no 
intention of returning to a secondary school regardless of what 
grade level (he student completed, be i( fourth or twelfth. 
There is no screening process at SIPI. SIPI accepts all 
candidates and gives them a chance without discriminating 
against those with a ''bad social history." 

^Efficient Transition to the World of Work 
SIPI can rely on an extensive job market analysis to assist 
the student in setting his goals according to his personal choice 
of vocation, geograpiiical living area, etc. Currently the job 
market's most urgent needs are in such areas as secretar- 
ial/clerical, offset lithography, optical technology, drafting, 
engineering aides, telecommunications, electronics, and com-, 
mercial food preparation. Since Hexibility is the byword of 
SIPI, if it is found that the 1972-73 job market demands have 
changed (e.g., small appliance repairmen are in constant 
demand and short supply), SIPI will incorporate the new 
occupational areas into its curriculum. Unlike other vocational 
training centers, SIPI does not try to sell a specific occupation 
to its consumers; the school tries to provide a curriculum 
which will pay a return of a job on the student's investment of 
time. 

At SIPI only the most modern equipment and latest 
technology are used in instruction. Many models and brands 
are available to train the students for placement almost 
anywhere in their field. Each teacher coordinator and super- 
visor within the occupational areas has had practical experi- 
ence within his specific and related fields of competency. In 
setting up programs, ordering equipment, arranging the 
processes to be followed, etc., each instructor has made use of 
the same types of tools and equipment currently in use. This 
provides \york experiences very similar to those found in 
industry and business The pseudo or contrived work exercises 
are not an acceptable substitute for "live work'' experiences. It 
is incumbent upon each member of the instructional staff, 
particularly in supportive education (communications and job 
adjustment), to define their curriculum so that each training 
day and instrpctional period mirrors the world of work as 
closely as possible. Men from industry and business fields are 
on the SIPI advisory board to guide the faculty. The idea of 
SIPI is that when a student is placed on the job, an absolute 
minimum adjustment will be necessary for his or her efficient 
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(ransitii)n into llie world of work. 

Complete Supportive Scmccs 

SIPI provides complete occupational, supportive, remedial, 
and counseling services to each individual as his needs require 
Ihci i. It is the responsibility of each professional member of 
the counseling team to be aware of the various problems and 
progress of each individual student. The team will assist each 
student to utilize the resources available to him in determining 
his goals. Kach counselor will explore, select, and evaluate with 
the student his present program of study and realistic 
occupational goals for the future. 

A counselor is assigned to each of the work areas of the 
instructional shop as an integral part of that occupational 
team. The student need not feel that he has to seek out his 
counselor. The counselor will not he conllned to the tradi- 
tional olTice. but will be an "on his feet, on the spot" working 
member of that team, tach counselor, besides having full 
counseling credentials, is experienced in the occupational Held 
in which he is coun.seling. As a pariicipiint in the learning 
process, a counselor will be observing and interacting in the 
instruction and on-the-job training of students. 

The counselor will encourage and promote the philosophy 
that each student must ultimately be respon.sible for his or her 
own actions in coping, and lie will a.ssist the .student in 
becoming aware of those responsibilities. The counselor is a 
non-disciplinary person. From the initial contact with the 
student and throughout the total program including occupa- 
tional training, supportive education, on-the-job training, and 
llnally job placement, the counselor will be a helping per.son. 

The student is not the sole respon.sibility of any one staff 
member. He or she will come in contact with instructors 
within occupational areas, job adjustment, communications, 
physical education and health, guidance counselors, and in 
most cases with dormitory personnel. In the event that a 
student is not performing satisfactorily in the area or is having 
adjustment difficulties, and if the problems cannot be resolved 
between the student and the instructor or counselor, then the 
entire team is brought together to di.scuss ways of 'assisting the 
student. 

At SIPI there is an open-door policy. At no time will a 
student be turned away or denied a conference with a member 
of the instructional staff, guidance counselors, or dormitory 
personnel. This school was conceived witii the idea that the 
better the interpersonal relationships between the students nnd 
staff, the more enriched and relevant the learning situation 
becomes. 

There are no grades at SIPI; each student works at his own 
rate, lie is not measured against anyone else or any other 
standard. Only the individual student^s progress is recorded. 
With the threat of the traditional ^'A-F" grading system 
eliminated, coupled with the fact that each student is allowed 
and encouraged to proceed at his or her own pace, each 
individual will be able to succeed, not by some predetermined 
grading scale, but by actually seeing a progression of skills and 
techniques develop. The staff of SIPI is not interested in what 
the student failed to do in the past, but only what he or she is 
able to accomplish in the future. 

There are few rigid rules concerning student behavior on 
Ihc SIPI campus. The concept of "freedom with responsi- 
bility** gives the students a chance to develop their own 
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meaningful set of guidelines for conduct. Treat students* as 
resourceful, intelligent, mature adults, and they will act 
accordingly is the SIPI philosophy. 

SIPI Profile 

Average daily attendance at the BIA school is 550. liighty 
students have already graduated and are employed while 60 
more students are presently in cooperative prograni.s. Three 
hundred students have left SIPI without completing their 
training. Seventy-eight tribes are represented at the .school, 
with Navajos and Rio Grande Pueblos each comprising a third 
of the enrollment and the other 76 tribes making up the final 
third. The median age is 21 years and one month. 

As a BIA school, room, board, and tuition are free to all 
Indian students who attend SIPI. lor tho.se students with 
dependents, BIA employment assistance, U.S. Veteran's 
Benefits, and tribal scholarships may provide for extra living 
expenses. 

Fifty percent of the administrators and instructional staff 
are Native American. The coun.'^eling staff is also conipo.sed of 
half Native Americans. The .secretaries, housing staff, and 
teacher aides are all Native Americans. The curriculum offers 
one course in contemporary Indian problems. 

!.s.sues in.Vocational Education 
The propriety of vocational education for the Native 
American .student is a controversial issue in Indian education 
today. Becau.se of the historical pattern of. Ihinting him to 
trade .schools, the Native American justify ably resents being 
tracked into vocational education. The Native American 
objects to the implication ti at he is not capable of pursuing a 
more academic education 'md he believes that vocational 
education is a stereotype which limits his advancement. The 
entire American .society has been caugl'.t up in the college fever 
in recent years which was characterized by the idea that all 
"worthy'* persons went to college because it was a sure step to 
the good job. Those not able to "cut it" were left to take up 
an inferior trade. Things have changed, however. People have 
recognized that it is unrealistic to expect everyone to obtain or 
even desire a baccalaureate degree, and the trades have gained ; 
respect for the skills which they contribute to society. Surveys 
forecast that throughout the I970's and into the 80's, 70 to 
80% of all jobs will not require a college degree. Tribal groups 
are now demanding an ever increasing number of skilled 
craftsmen to complete their projects. The Navajo, for example, 
will employ all the skilled graduates SIPI can produce. With 
the planned expansion and SIPFs flexibility, the school can 
program to meet the particular demands of a trade, industry, 
or even a specific company. SIPI has agreements with various 
employers to train students for jobs which the trainees will fill 
directly after graduation. No one graduates from SIPI who will 
not be in high demand in some part of the country. 

Many trade unions prefer that new workers be trained in 
their apprenticeship programs. This sometimes hinders the 
placement of vocational school graduates, SIPI has embarked 
on a policy of getting the unions involved in education and 
through cooperative on-the-job training the school has been 
able to reach an agreement with most i : «s which is 
satisfactory to all. Discrimination against t' v Iiviian people 
still does exist to some extent in vocational ant* business fields. 
This is diminishing, however, particularly as companies 
scramble to meet federal minority hiring standard 
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Indian High School 
Comes to Life at Onondaga 

A proposal for a separate Indian school is a living thing among 
the Onondaga people as they resist educational genocide 

by Lloyd Elm 



At Onondaga we are involved in an educational movement 
to become self-determining. We want to make sure that the 
community has a voice in the type of curriculum that is going 
to be presented to our children in the public school systems: 
we want to make sure that the Ong^velionwe way of life is 
revitalized among the llodcnosannee. Many of the other 
nations within the Iroquois Confederacy who are seeking the 
same educational changes are waiting to see how the state of 
New York reacts to the Onondaga Nation's proposal for our 
separate school for grades K- 1 2. The other nations are looking 
to the Onondagas to see how we design our program. My 
purpose today is to give you a brief insight into this design. I 
am going to attempt to recapture the history of our 
coniemporary movement to self-determine our own history. 

Successful Education? 

Three years ago I made the decision to venture back to the 
Lafayette High School which is adjacent to the Onondaga 
Reservation. I believed that things were really good for the 
Ongwclionwc, that the education system was fulfilling and 
improving itself to a degree where several of our people had 
gone to Syracuse University. Several more people had gone to 
various colleges and universities througliout the state. It 
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appeared, superficially, that the llodenosaunee were at last 
beginning to enjoy the success that comes with education. 

At that time the Onondaga people had been at Lafayette 
for 16 years. For 16 yeajs the student body at Lafayette 
Central High School represented a bicultural student body; 
like it did at Salmon River where the Mohawks go; like it did 
at Niagara Wheatfield where the Tuscaroras go; like it did at 
Gowanda and Silver Creek where the Senecas go or at Akron 
where the Tonawanda Senecas go. The student body at 
Lafayette represents a bicultural situation. And it should 
represent a bilingual situation also. But it did not. What I 
found was that after 16 years not one study had been 
instituted thftt was relevant to Onondaga or Uodenosaunce 
history. The educational design was conceived .n the middle 
'30's and it would only sufficiently ed\icate (and now it does 
not even do that)' the middle-class, white Anglo-Saxon. I 
wondered, how can thes6 people be succeeding? 

I teach biology and physics. I had 85 students that first 
year. Fifty-five of them were Regents students - they take the 
New York State Regents Hxa n. !n that group there was one 
Onondaga girl. One. Of the remaining 30 students ~ who were 
all tracked into the '^slower" non-Regents group because 
standardized tests had ''proven" them incapable of competing' 
in the Regents track - 16 were from the Onondaga Reserva- 
tion. I thought something was wrong because they possessed 
the ability to be in a Regents course. But by the time they 
readied the ninth grade, they were tracked into a non-Regenlr» 
track. 
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Educational Genocide 

I tried to study how ni;iny of l)ie people Uoiw ilie 
OntJiiduga Reservation aeiually experience success when tliey 
inte^iratc witli tlie wiiite school system at the seveiJth grade 
level. 1 went 10 years back in the records of the Onondaga 
Reservation Indian school whicli is kindergarten through the 
sixtli grade. I got a list of the gradnaiing classes, and f^M years 
later those students should have graduated from Lafayette, 
Wiietiier they graduated witli the Regents diploma or the 
non-Regents diplotna was not important to me at that lime. I 
began to do a dropout study. When the authorities found 1 was 
doing this, the chief administrator told me not to make that 
study because it liad already been made. I asked. "What is ilie 
dropout rate?** lie said, *AVe lose about .^(XT of the students/' 
Thai did not seem right to me because I looked back on my 
own situation and 1 remember graduating from the Onondaga 
Indian school with 16 otlier students, iind three of u-s.finished 
high school from that elementary graduating chiss. 1 "tin'io^h!- iT 
that 3Crr is right, things arc much better than they were when 
1 graduated. 

With the aid of some students who were in high school and 
with some students who had graduated from Lafayette. ! went 
through the list, person by person. We establisiied that, 
regardless of the cause. 5 1% of the Onondaga students over the 
last ten years did not graduate from liigli scliool. A very 
gradual genocide of a people. That astounded mc. 1 reported 
tlie figure that 1 established to the Onondaga Council of 
Chiefs. I told them that for 16 years Lafayette Central High 
School - I am talking in terms of the Onondaga Nation so I 
talk in terms of Lafayette Central, but it could be any dislrici 
— has not responded to the educational needs of the 
Ongwehonwe. 

We had to make our voice heard in Albany at the State 
Education Department. We couid not get through to 
the bureaucrats. We did not even know who to talk to in 
Albany. Wc decided that the only way we were going to get 
them to listen to us on our ground for the first time in history 
was to Iiold our children out of that school district. We 
decided witli our 280 students who are in the district to 
boycott Lafayette Central High Sciiool. 

In a three-way telephone conversation between the Stale 
Education Department officials represented by Dr, Thomas 
Slieldon and Dr. Aumbaclu the principal of the Lafayette 
School, Mr. Robert Shay, and myself, I made it plain that the 
Onondaga students would not report to school until one of the 
sti'.te officials came to the Onondaga Longhouse so we could 
give them our list of grievances concern irig the Slate Education 
Department and the Lafayette school district. Dr. Sheldon said 
he would come to Or. jndaga to meet with the chiefs. If you 
are Ongxs^chomvp some other ethnic minority, you know 
that among the pO;ver structure there are few who will tell you 
the truth. They will put you off, or they will give you a few 
tokens and hope that you do not come back. True to his word, 
however, Dr. Sheldon and two staff members came to the 
Onondaga Longhouse on Monday. 

We listed twelve grievances, primarily within the education 
system. We reminded them that tht state of New York was in 
the process of redesigning the entire education system itself. 
We mad^ them aware th^i the educational system of the 
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educalors in New York State was not what it should Iv 
relative to . unority groups, specitlcuUy ic the lUhkn<^m<ni.\\ 
k\\ of tiie grievances were accepted, 

High School Feasible 

In June l*>71 we presenied our written proposed lot a 
"•'^p^^Mte higli scliool. During that summer we did a feasibility 
study. In October we met again with Dv. Sheldoti and eight of 
his staff members al Oiiondaga. From thai meeting came this 
statement: *Tlie New York Stale Education Deparinient 
deems lliat your proposal for a separate high school at 
Onondaga is within the realm of feasibility." Now I do not 
know what that means - "within the realm of feasibiliiy" 
but it sounded pretty good. But the reason it is within the 
realm of feasibility right now, I am sure, is because wiihin mir 
proposal we instituted sonic of the same philosophy that you 
were t;ying to generate here this morning. The philosophy of 
tlie school includes the philosophy of the On^vchonw, of the 
Onondaga, of the people. 

Of course, it takes money. If you want to hurt white ukmi 
in t^he worst way, you hit them in the pocketbook because 
everything is in terms of money. How much is it going to cost'? 
How niucli is the laxi>ayer going to have to increase his 
payments? How much hell will the politicians and bureaucrats 
catch when that Hve dollars more is added per ihousiMid? Tiiey 
are thinking in terms of money. 

And yet when we negotiated with New York Slate, they 
were in a difficult position because ihe proposal we presented 
was sound educationally. The fundamentals within that 
proposal reOected a design that was going to create something 
that was above the standard for a high school in New York 
State. That is not a very difHcult thing to do really - you just 
have to give something a little different and it will be above 
the average in New York Stale. The people in Albany 
recognized ili:.i we were offering them an opportunity to 
create something llial would reflecl their true interest ann 
sincere desire to educate and aid pie Nodenosmuice, 

State Position Paper 

They decided to write a position paper on Indian educa- 
tion. ''We'll bring in our experts,*' they said, ''and we will have 
them input into this position paper. This position paper will 
design an accomodation with the Onondaga Nation, and in 
time, undoubtedly, all of the members of the Iroquois 
Confederation." The work on the position paper began. 
Immediately the Onondaga Council of Chiefs notified Albany: 
*Mf we can be of any help in writing or contributing to this 
position paper, all yo»» have to do is call/' I telephoned that 
message personally owr a year and a lialf ago. I have never 
heard one word from Albany. Instead all the people began to 
wonder: what are they going to write in this position paper? Is 
the state designing something that will be of benefit to 
OfigwehoNWe education? We did not know because there was 
no input. Tlieir experts were doing all the inputing. 

The Stale Education Department called a conference al 
Cortland State Teachers College. Tliey invited all of the k'^v 
grassroots people from New York to come there and hav^. 
input into the position paper. Tiiey had been working on this 
position paper for a little over a year, and they were going to 
give the Six Nations Confederation two and a half hours to 
input into that paper which will evenUially establish the 
guidelines for Ongw^e/umwe education in New York State. I 
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could sec the Mohawks, Senecas, Cayugas, and Onondagas 
going there and arguing about who was to talk first. 

But wc are not totally naive. We planned some strategy. 
Everything was arranged. For tlie first lime there was not any 
non-Indian input into these strategy meetings. We decided who 
was going lo talk Hrst, who was going to take the microplione, 
who would take the floor, who would call on certain people to 
make sure it was orderly. We predesigned what we were going 
to present. 

After the conference at Cortland this spring there were 
many recommendations made. The final position paper, which 
was due to be presented to the Board of Regents in May, was 
postponed. Hopefully, there is going to be another conference 
before the paper is finalized so thai there can be more input 
into it. 



What of the design of the Onondaga schooil? What is 
going to make this high school different? We have 
thirty-five items lhat are going to be part of this redesigned, 
flexible curriculum. Let me begin with one concept. 

The ffodenosaunee people are positive thai each individual 
at birth has a very special talent given to him by the Creator, 
This talent is to be utilized to make life here on earth much 
better for the people. These talents are varied. Some might be 
in the form of artistry; it might be an oratory talent; it might 
be a technological talent. But each individual has got a design, 
has got a purpose, has got ^ function in Mfe, a function within 
the Creation here on earth. The public educaiion system is 
designed so that many times these talents are never discovered 
or motivated. They are never brouglit to be. They are never 
cultivated to where an individual can use his talents so he can 
make his contributions to the Creation. With this m mind, we 
began to design a urriculum that would allow us to have an 



accredited high school, that would allow us to introduce into 
the c iculum some of the things ihiit the educational system 
has ' ^d. 

Modern Science the Indian >V3y 

Let me give you one example of what f teach at Lafayetie 
Central High School. In a very moderate way riglu now, there 
\r. a certain place in our curriculum where the study of bioiogN' 
refers to the concept of common ancestry of all Cieation. 
When you mention it lo scnie people it is difficult for ihem to 
realize that they are in some way related ihrough Creation to a 
tree, or to a grass, or to all living things. But wilhin this new 
school at the Onondaga Reservation we will bring one of the 
old people in and he will tell the young people, 'That tree is 
your brother. We should give thanks as often as wc possibly 
can for that tree, be jause if it were not WrM tree and its 
design from the Creator, we would die,'' lie could continue 
with this line of truth and teach those children. At the same 
time the curriculum wiil incUide logical thinking. In turn, the 
students will come to me and they will say, *'Wiiy is that tree 
my brother?" Then we can look at the biochemical similarities 
between all living things. We can begin to study DNA, and I 
can show liiem structures that are common to all living things. 
In order for ail these things to come about, there had to be a 
common ancestor, a Creation that made everything related in 
life, a Creation with a very special design that would create a 
rapport among all living things of Mother Earth. This is just 
one aspect of the design. 

This has impact on young people today when you tell them 
that they are related and that they depend upon the grass and 
the trees. You can back this with the modern technology of 
genetics, the n^odern theories of evolution, and you supple- 
ment it. This is part of your educational system. But how 
many of you were taught that your life totally depends on the 
green world? How many of you were taught lhat a tree is your 
brother? Ti)at his life depends on yours, and that he has every 
right to live as you have because this is the way that the 
Creation was put together? Or how many of your ethnic 
cultures dictate that to you as a standard lo guide your living? 
Riglit now the dominant, middle-class, Anglo-Saxon society 
has its concepts of its relationship with Mother Earth. It is 
beyond me how they ever got here right now. The sad part 
about it is that if your people continue the way they are, you 
are going to become extinct. And I will be damned if you are 
going to take nie with you. So I have got to teach you 
something. ! have got to teach you the way the Ongw^ehomve 
lived and thought relative to Mother Earth prior to the coming 
of any European influence to the Ilodenosaunee. 

When I talk about going back to the Indian way, \ am not 
talking about going back and building a bark house and no 
longer driving an automobile, or no longer h-iving a desire to 
go out on the golf course, i am talking about thought patterns 
that wilL stop the ind^'stry, the technology, from covering 
Mother Earth with cement and with tar; that will stop the 
people from taking life for sport unnecessarily. 

You are here to try to find out what you can institute in 
educational systems, what programs you can develop, 
to help educate the OngweJwnwe. Last year I mentioned those 
sif^n'j of social disorganization that are seen on reservations and 
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within tilt urban Indian coninninities - tiie facls tiuit our 
dropout rate is Iiigli, our suicide rate is iiigii, and liuit on tiie 
reservation the people hve on the threshold of poverty. But to 
me tiiose are not probienis. tiiose are syniptons - syniptons of 
a disease called ego, a disease called greed, a disease called "our 
way is tiie only way," a disease called claustrophobia. If you 
people could only reaii/e tiiat wiien tiiere are forces like the 
public education system wiiicii subconsciously attempt to 
terminate tlie Ongwchonwc way of life, that you are also 
terminating yourself. 

At Onondaga we are going to change this. I am going to live 
to see tiie day at Onondaga when within the school curriculum 
there is going to be a language program that is strong enough 
to revitali/:e the language among our young people, lam going 
to see a program that is going to be taught by the people 
tliemselves, not by the graduates of St, Lawrence, Dartmouth, 
Corthuid, or Syracuse, but by the old people. Then maybe in 
some way with my education I might be able to supplement 
that, ^ 

Do not ask, **Are the Onondaga going to get their high 
school?" In time we are going to get that high school at 
Onondaga regardless of the pressures we are lighting against 
separatism. We are going to have that high school. I know that 
because it is a living thing among the Onondaga people. 

It is a matter of survival for everyone. This is why we come 
together, this is why we come to a conference like this, 
because we try to understand, we try lo share with each other 
what we have in spiie of the differences. Behind il is a 
brotherhood of love because we are all human beings. In spile 
of the ego and the greed that has infested our society there is 
this need lo survive. 

I have given yon a little insight as lo what is happening 
within the Onondaga community relative to education. We 
have come here, we have been together, and you have listened 
to me talk. I think that it is imperative that in our own way we 
give thanks to the Creator for this oppoiumity to sit in tliis 
one room, for the life that is around us and for our life, for the 
opportunity to change things and to make them right. I think 



we should bring ourselves as one mind so that we might 
acknowledge and give thanks to the Creator for what we have 
on this t)ne day. And we say Dancha — I am through. 

DISCUSSION 

Steve Adolphus: Many of tlie people who want to effect 
changes in public schools in this state run into the problem of 
the Education Department's attitude about cert iHca lion. Mow 
does your proposal for the new school handle that problem? 
Do you propose to live with that system as best you cun? 

Elm: Of course, for me to-be certified lo teach biology, it 
would have to be through the system. But we want to develop 
people, who will be taught by the old people, lo teach culture. 
A certificate of that type means that a person is certified to 
teach ihe Onondaga language or the Mohawk language or 
whatever culture^part they might want to teach. The only 
group to award this certificate will be the Onondaga Council 
of Chiefs. If people who come to this school want to teach 
-Onondaga culture, tliey will have to live within the culture and 
with the traditional people. When the traditional people think 
they are qualified, then they will be certified to teach 
Onondaga history. 

Larry Lazore: Lloyd, iit Onondaga you propose tiiat tliese 
paraprofessionals you bring into the school system be sanc- 
tioned and approved by the Council of Chiefs at Onondaga. 
That is in respect to the Onondaga school system. At St. Regis 
Ongwchnnwc paraprofessionals would be sanclioned by the St. 
Regis Mohawks. Because we are different in certain ways, 
although we still have one common bond.* 

Elm: Thai's right. But Larry, you use a term - parapro- 
fessional - that is not going to be a part of the vocabulary in 
this school system, Paraprofessional means someone who is 
not quite as educated as I am. These people who are teaching 
the language now, they would have a doctorate in the 
philosophy of culture if there was such a thing. They are 
paraprofessionals by the design of tlie system that we are 
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forced into. I have got that stupid sheepskin from Syracuse 
University wliicli makes nie a professional when I have ti) gi) to 
niy clanniotlier who is 76 years old and have her teach me how 
to speak in Onondaga so I will not be stupid. I am not going to 
cla.ssify that lady ;is a paraprofessional. She has expertise. She 
hus a doctorate in Onondaga. 

Jim Garrett: That comment is ver\' integral to the whole 
concept of education in this society because it siiows how 
frivolous the society has become in terms of education. The 
credential orientation in general gives sanction to teach when 
we know that many of those so-called ""educated," creden- 
tiahV.ed individuals are ignorant of the things most necessary 
for the communities we represent. In terms of sending 
students from the Onondaga Reservation to particular institu- 
tions, how do you prevent them from being caught up in that? 
Maybe you have already prevented it because of cultural 
reinforcement within the community. But if the students 
come back to the reservation with an acculturated value 
orientation, they can probably do more harm than the white 
man in a siiorter period of time. 

Elm: We have thought in terms of that: once we take them 
througii the secondary level, what are we going to do with 
them? What we will do is study the programs that have been 
started at Dartmouth, Arizona, and other places where they 
iiave good Native American studies centers. Then we will 
recommend to our students that if they want to continue to 
learn the Indian way, they should go to certain recommended 
places. The guidance office will tell them they can become ace 
physicists or ace engineers and still continue with their Indian 
way if they go to these particular places. You tell them not to 
go to certain schools because their design is a design of racism. 
The guidance people will act like a clearinghouse. We will have 
investigated the different opportunities and programs available 
in education to guide the students. 

One of our sincere concerns with our schools is the tact 
that we are going to separate, in a sense, our students from the 
culture that they are going to have to confront to succeed. 
How do we plan to compensate for this? We will develop a 
strong cultural exchange program. One of the requirements to 
graduate from the Onondaga high school is that sometime 
during a student's four year high school career he will have to 
go for one semester into a non-Indian school district. 

Arliss Barss: Other than the exchange of students for a 
semester or a year, will the school at Onondaga be open to 
both Indian and non-Indian people? 

Elm: Yes. Except, of course, within the design we have 
priorities. First of all, we will take care of the Onondaga on 
the reservation and in Syracuse. Those we take care of 
secondly will be all the people of the Hodenosaunee in the 
Syracuse area. Then we go to otlier reservations. Then, if there 
is room left (which. I know there is not going to be because we 
have people that are asking to enroll now and the school is not 
up), there will be open enrollment. It is a public school so it 
has to be. Like any school district, however, we will determine 
who goes to the school and who pays tuition. There is no 
.question that there is going to be a certain percentage of spots 
for Anglos and Chicanos and blacks if they choose to come. 
We have to have these people. They are part of our education. 
We have to study them. 
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Vance Frazicr: l)i Arizona we already have many all-lndiun 
.schools which are administered by the biggest school system in 
the country - the HI A. Suppose by some stroke of fortune 
you were asked to write a set of propi)saIs for the future of the 
BIA. What would you reconunend? 

Elm: Without giving it much thought, I will .say that in IS.^4 
there was an Indian Preference Act pa.ssed by the Congre.ss of 
the United States. The Indian Preference Act means that 
within the Bureau of Indian Affair.s. specifically, they .should 
hire Indian people. Just this past year I was at (he Indian 
convention in Atlantic City. The BIA people were there. Seven 
percent of all the educators within the BIA are On^wehonwe, 
The rest of them are not On^wvhnnww If that Indian 
Preference Act could he implemented within the BIA. in tlnie 
it would correct it.self. Attempts have been made to implement 
the Act at, the BIA level. The present conunis.sioner, Louis 
Bruce, began to implement that Act. lie placed ()in*\\rh()nwc 
in strategic points within the Bureau. In a short time programs 
were being created that would delegate self-determination to 
various Ongwchonwe groups across the United States, As soon 
as the Department of Interior saw what was happening, a 
deputy conmiissioner post was created. All of* these programs 
•were circumvented. Those key people who were in the BIA 
positions have left. Each time that this Indian Preference Act 
begins to be implemented, they stop it. The philo.sophy of the 
BIA is not for the betterment of the Indian people, it is for the 
continuation of the Department of the Interior. The BIA is 
merely a tag that they gave to this one group of people. It is a 
matter of control. 

Jim Scannell: For those of us who represent institutions that 
presently do not have Indian programs, and the reality of the 
situation is that at least in the near future we will not have a 
large-scale Indian program of the quality that you have been 
addressing yourself to, are you telling us that we would be 
doing a disservice to accept and educate your children? 

Elm: If you are using the design that is prevailing now in 
society, yes. There is a small college down in the Mohawk 
Valley. The man in chaige of the history department was told 
(he same thing I just told you. He said, "How do I begin? We 
want to fulfill, in our own way, our responsibility to the first 
Americans.'' I told him that in the very first semester when the 
school brought first American students there, he should invite 
some of their people for a one day workshop two or three 
times a year. My own personal feeling is that you would be 
doing a disservice to the overall number of Ongw^ehonwe if 
you asked them to come because they would fail. There are 
exceptions that you can find. You can find a person who can 
go any place and be comfortable there. It is like taking one of 
you randomly and placing you 100 miles from anywhere in 
the Adirondack Mountains. How long would you survive? Do 
you know enough? In turn, how can you expect to take a 
person from a cuhure like the Onondaga Reservation, or any 
reservation, and place them right in the middle of a large 
university or right in the middle of Chicago and expect them 
to survive normally? 

Scannell: Does that mean that for an Indian who has not hved 
on a reservation, not grown up on a reservation, an institution 
such as the one I represent might be on a little safer ground to 
educate him? 
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Elm: Yes, I would say that would be tn«c itt general. 
Stu Tonemali: Yon mentioned having workshops with the 
ciders coming in and talking. We tried that, too, but it still has 
not worked because the attitude and commitment of the 
various colleges and universities is lacking. They could really 
give a damn. They have their hidians, and they have someone 
to handle the program. But you have to get the total 
commitment from the institutions that are represented or else 
it is not going to work. You could bring in Lonis Bruce every 
day for a week and nothing is going to happen. We invited 
Dennis Banks, Ernie Stevens, Bob Burnette, hloyd Western, 
and Paul Ortega, people big in the Indian world, and the 
non-Indian community just did not turn out to see these 
speakers. When people lay It on and tell it like it is, the public 
does not want to hear it. 

Elm: You are absolutely right. But it is like anything else, you 
have got to continue to say that. They will get the message in 
time. 

Elizabeth Duran: That was th^' point I was trying to make 
earlier. You have self-esteem. Various effronts are not disturb- 
ing to you in the least. But it is tlie elementary school students 
whose self-esteem needs to be reinforced. 

Elm: Elementary education is the key. It is almost sad tosa> 
that some of tlie students who now have reached me are 
almost unrelurnable. They have come to a point where alcohol 
has played a toll. The place to rebuild is at the elementary 
level. And even at that young age it is going to take something 
beyond what I have to bring those young people back to being 
part of society - cillier society ~ because of the effects that 
the system has had on them. You are right; the key to 
developing this self-esteem, this identity, is beginning at the 
elementary level. 

We have a program in K-6 at Onondaga where we teacii 
language and introduce some culture. We are now developing 
some reading materials within our elementary school that will 
be relevant. We had to take the raw materials and redesign 
them. For example, you ask the second grader, **Who would 
you rather learn about. Handsome Lake or General Custer?'' 
Actually they are both important because if you understand 
General Custer, you understand an important part of history. 
Or you ask, "We are going to study some contemporary great 
men. Would you like to study George Thomas, a recent 
Tadodaho, or would you rather study William Fenton?'' They 
are both very important men for the Indian person to study. 
Bui al least give them a choice at the elementary level where 
there now is no choice. Who do they study? They study 
George Washington. They read about Daniel Boone (he great 
Indian fighter. 

Duran: To what extent would the Iroquois ultimately, if they 
were to carry out a dream, press the issue of sovereignty? 
Would they ultimately desire a sovereign state, although small 
like Monaco, or would it be a state within the United States? 

Elm: From my point of view there is no question of 
sovereignty. We are sovereign. No question at all. We have 
treaties* that delegate to us the sovereignty of a nation. At 
Onondaga, which is the only thing I would prefer to talk about 
now, when a person crosses the edge of the reservation. New 
York State jurisdiction ends. The great laws that governed this 
land long before tlie white man came still govern the 



Onondaga Reservation. Of cour.se, because of the situation 
today, there has to be a working .system there. But the land 
itself is sovereign - e.stahli.shed by treaty, established by court 
decisions, established by t!ie I'act that Route SI was not 
widened last year. When you talk about sovereignty, you talk 
in terms of creating a state. It is not a matter of creating it, it 
is a matter of acknowledging what is already there; that is land 
that belongs to Onondaga. It is a difficuli thing for the Umpire 
State to say, "We are the l-mpire State, but this little 7,.^00 
acres is not New York Stale; it is Onondaga tetrilv>ry.'' Hut 
among the Onondagas there is no question at all. 

International law is the key to our sovereignly. We have 
treaties that delegate land to us as a sovereign nation. 
Anything that went beyond those treaties was a one-sided 
agreement. There are hundreds of these among the ffodcno- 
suunvc where the state of New York or the federal government 
has made a treaty by themselves. There were no Oni^wchomvc 
there, no .sachems present. And yei the governments carry out 
tht)se laws. International law says that that is wrong becau.se of 
the original treaty we have with the federal government 
establishing the sovereignty of the Iroquois Six Nations. 

The legal status of Oniiw'vhanwc acro.ss the United States 
varies especially through a combination of two ihing.s: the 
wars that the people experienced and the treaties that they 
originally formed, and second, the contemporary state and 
lederal laws. The status of all ()n{^\rh()n\vv groups is different. 
That is why there is no such thing as a monolithic term 
"Indian.'' 

La7.ore: As you say, the answer is international recognition. 
And international recognition has been there. Deskaheh, a 
Cayuaga. went to the League of Nation.s. He had the support 
of all members of the League except Lngland and the United 
States to be heard as a representative of the flodcnosainiec. 
Rickard went to the United Nations in 1049 and spoke as a 
recognized spokesman of an independent, .sovereign people - 
the flodcnosaunce. It has been recognized but it stop.s. It is 
just like the Supreme Court decision involving the Cherokees. 
In the Cherokees r. the State of Georgia, the Supreme Court 
said the Cherokees were a sovereign nation. But the govern- 
ment told the Court, '*Go ahead, enforce it." The decision is 
there that Indian nations aie sovereign. 

Elm: The first group of Lufopcans that made contact with the 
Ilodenosaunce were the Dutch people. There were written 
land agreements made. At that time, the sachems who agreed 
to these things could not read linglish. So they recorded these 
agreements in a different way - the wampmn belt. Among the 
Ilodenosaunec that wampum belt is referred to as the 
"two-row wampum." This two-row wampum dictates to the 
Dutch and to the I/odenomince governments that one of the 
two parallel rows would represent the way of life and the 
government of the Dutch, and the other parallel row would 
represent the way of life and the government of the 
Ilodenosaunec. They could run side by side, but they would 
never meet. One should never try to influence the otlier one. 
That was part of the original agreement made with the Dutch 
people; renewed with the French, renewed with the colonies, 
and renewed with the Continental Congress. This is part of the 
agreement that the power structure will not acknowledge. The 
reason they will not acknowledge it is because they have been 
violating it for 400 years. 
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HISTORICAL PHRSPECTIVI: 



19 th Century 
Indian Education Programs 



Some present day critics would charge that the policies have changed 
little in 1 00 years 



by William Hagan 



Tlie Bureau of Indian Affairs today administers a scliool 
system tliat includes nearly 250 schools, providing education 
for over 50,000 students, about half of them in boarding 
schools. 

The origins of the system lie in the 19th century. Indeed, 
critics of the system argue that its broad objectives have 
changed little in a hundred years. The education programs that 
evolved a century ago reflected what was then believed by 
white officials to be the educational needs of the native 
population. But more than that, the education programs were 
a natural by-product of white reaction to the contact of the 
two races. 
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Relations between the Indians and the government in the 
19th century fit neatly into three time periods. The first is a 
continuation of the post-Revolution period extending through 
the War of 1812 and the acquisition of Florida. The second 
takes the story through the Civil War, and the third covers the 
last 35 years of Ihe 19th century. 

During the first period, that from the Revolution through 
the acquisition of Florida, the United States government had 
to assert its authority over Indian affairs in the face of stale 
claims and foreign intervention. The Articles of Confederation 
had assigned control of Indian affairs to Congress, and the 
Constitution in 1789 did the same. The only exceptions 
involved those Indians, like the Six Nations of New York, who 
were residing on land under state sovereignty when the 
Constitution replaced the Articles of Confederation. 

From 1783 until 1819, foreign intervention was an ever 
present possibility. The formulation of American Indian policy 
had to consider the necessity of countering English and 
Spanish influence. It was also to the interest of both countries 
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to maintain good relations with the tribes on their borders 
should they go to war with tlie United Stales. 

Ail this was changed by events from 1803 to 1819. Tiie 
United States purciiased Louisiana and Florida and tbught the 
War of 1812. English interest in cultivating good relations with 
the tribes south of Canada diminished rapidly as tlie United 
States gave up its ambition to seize Canada. 

Indian Removal Program 
The principle innovation in Indian policy in the post-War of 
1812 era was the Indian removal program. Tlie primary' 
purpose of the removal program was to clear the states and 
territories east of the Mississippi of their Indian population to 
facilitate white settlement of these lands. It was argued that 
once located west of the Mississippi and segregated for a^ 
generation by a lirio of urmy posts, tlie Indians could have 
introduced among (hem n^iissionaries and teachers who, in \h'di 
generation, would equip Uie Indians to blend with the geiiernl 
population. 

President Thomas Jefferson was one of the early arcliitects 
of the removal policy. While certain that Indians were 
different than whites, he was convinced that their ultimate 
destiny was to mix with, and be absorbed by, ihe greater white 
population. Throughout the 19lh century tlie government 
operated on the assumption lhat the Indian could be assimila- 
ted. .There may have been skeptics among the general 
population, particularly among tiiose in close contact with the 
tribes, but the official line never varied. 



The civilization programs — it was a civilizing process from 
the white viewpoint although Indians today may prop- 
erly resent this terminology — emphasized argiculture, private 
property, Christianity, and education. As the last, education, is 
our principal concern, let us look ^Tt it more closely. 

Prior to 1819 very little had been done, even if the term 
education is broadly defined to include training in agriculture. 
What little was done was supported from two sources: first, a 
few thousand dollars a year available to the President to spend 
on clothing, livestock, or almost any other necessity for the 
Indians with some small amounts going to education: second, 
cluirch groups did some educational work amoiig the Indian-s. 

For all intents and purposes, there were no education 
programs for the Indians during this first period. Here and 
there a missionary might be found who also instructed a few 
Indian children in the three R's, but there certainly was no 
coherent government plan in operation. Not that we should be 
surprised at this. Even among the white population, public 
supported education was still some years in the future. 

The Great Awakening 

Tlie breakthrough came in the period after the War of 
1812. The religious movement of the early 1 9th century 
known as the Great Awakening stimulated missionary activity 
and a greater concern for the depressed elements in American 
society. Indians ''profited" from this concern. The removal 
program itself produced a number of treaties by^ which tlie 
Indians sold land to the United States, and these treaties 
sometimes made specific provisions for education. 

Congressmen reflected the views of their constituents when 
in 1818 a Congressional committee wlu'ch had been studying 
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the Indian question reported: 

In the present state of our country, one of two 
things seems to be necessary, either that those sons 
of the tbrest should be moralized or ex terminated. 
Hunianlty would rejoice at the former, hut shrink 
with horror at the latter. Put into the hands of 
their chilcfren,- the primer and the hoe, and they 
will naturally, in time, lake hold of the plow. 
The following year, 1819, Congress appropriated S 10,000 
'Tor the purpose of providing against the further decline of 
the Indian tribes.,, and for introducing among them the 
habits and arts of civilizutlon.'** From the Civilizal ion Fund, as 
it came to be known after Congress began appropriating 
SI 0,000 annunlly for the purpose, the President could draw 
money to hire teachers and maintain schools, but as the 
governmenl had no inachinery for operating schools, the 
decision was made to use the fund to subsidize church groups 
to do the work. 

By 1825, 38 church schools were being aided. But the 
distribution among the tribes was very uneven. One tribe 
might have several schools, perhaps due to its willingness to 
cooperate wilii missionaries, among other factors: many tribes 
had none. Included here are only those tribes on the fron<ier. 
Tribes further west had little or no contact at ail 

An analysis of the source of the funds to operate the 
schools in 1825 illustrates the relative importance of the 
contributions by church groups, the tribes, and tlie govern- 
ment. Of slightly over $200,000 spent on schools in 1825, in 
rough percentages, 7% came from the governmenl, 67r> from 
tlie tribes, and the rest, 87%, from the c[uirche,s. As late as the 
Civil War, the United States was still putting in only tlie 
SI 0,000 a year from the Civilization Fund. The church and 
tribal contributions had grown considerably. The tribal 
contribution increased because of the treaties of cession 
containing clauses providing for some educational benefits for 
the Indians. But these were not gifts by the government, rather 
they were part of the purchase price of the land. 

By 1865 tliere were over 100 schools in operation. It is 
difficult to measure their effectiveness. The instruction was 
usually in English, and as most of the students came to school 
with only the most rudimentary grasp of that lang\iage, much 
of their work must have been sheet memorization without any 
cojnprehension. In the mission sciiools, as was to be expected, 
religious instruction was an important part of Ihe curriculum. 
The Bible vna catechism were used as texts, and prayers and 
hymn singing could be heard throughout the day. The 
mejiiorizing of Bible verses was a favorite assigmnent and star 
pupils could regurgitate hundreds. 

Even as new textbooks replaced tlic Bible, mora! themes 
continued to predominate. This, of course, was the pattern in 
white as well as Indian schools. The primer prepared for the 
Osage school by one missionary group included a section 
entitled "Moral Lessons for the Children," selections from the 
Scriptures, and the Ten Commandments. The section on moral 
lessons included sucli cheerful items as, ''People without the 
Scriptures are in darkness." Among the first cotnplele 
sentences were ones empha.sizing Ihe concept of private 
property and the virtues of log cabins with stone chimneys. 

Boarding Scliooi and the Returned Student 
The emphasis gradually sliifted from the mission day school 
to the manual labor boarding school wliich, while located 



witllin the Iribal area, would provide the child with continuous 
exposure to a different environment. Attendance at the typical 
day school had been very poor, the children drifting in all 
during tlic morning, leaving early in the afternoon, and likely 
to be absent for weeks at a time accompanying their parents as 
tlicy left the villages on hunting expeditions or just went 
visiting. 

But while the boarding school solved the problem of 
attendance, it produced the problem of the "returned 
student" - the child who rejoined his people but was unable 
to employ his education. In 1845 a commissioner of Indian 
Affairs described his plight: "He is viewed as unfitted for the 
chase, and is condemned and ridiculed by his fellows , , , Thus 
left without associates, . , he seeks the haunts of the depraved 
white men . . 

The problem of the returned student, the relative merits of 
day schools and boarding schools, the necessity for vocational 
education, all of these would be discussed interminably by 
officials in the last thirty-five years of the I9tii century. 



By 1865 American miners, railroad workers, and settlers 
were invading the last strongholds of the aboriginal 
population. United States policy was first to clear the tribes 
from a central belt across tlie plains tluit would carry tlie new 
transconthiental railroad and the emigrant trails. The next step 
was to locate the tribes on reservations, initially very large 
reservations, which would then be gradually reduced in size as 
the Indians were converted from hunters into farmers and 
stockraisers. Ultimately, the Indian would be located on a 
farm similar in acreage to the white settler's. Then as tlie 
reservation disappeared, the Indian would blend with tlie 
general population. 

Presumably, all of this was to be accomplished within a 
generation beginning roughly in the I860's and basically 
completed by the I890's. Efforts to implement this policy 
preoccupied American authorities for the remainder of the 
century. Their minds were on the Dakotas, the Utes, the 
Comanches; not the Six Nations, not the Pottawattomies, not 
the Shawnecs, tribes the frontier had long since bypassed and 
who were of little concern to the United States government. 
Principally the government was concerned with getting the 
Plains Indians on reservations and opening up the land to 
white exploitation. 

Education Grows in Importance 
Education was recognized as one of the most important 
instruments for the transformation of these Indians, once 
settled on reservations, into peaceful farmers and stockraisers. 
The treaties negotiated in the late I860's with the Plains tribes 
provided the framework for their relations with the United 
States throughout tlie remainder of the l9tl'Lcentury. All of 
them contained provisions for education. A typical one, that 
with the Kiowas and Comanches, negotiated in October, 1867, 
reads as follows: 

Article 7. In order to insure the civilization of the 
tribes entering into this treaty, the necessity of 
education is admitted... and they therefore 
pledge themselves to compel their children, male 
and female, between the ages of six and sixteen 
years, to attend school; and it is hereby made the 



duty of the agent for said Indians to see that this 
stipulation is strictly ci>mplied with: and the 
United States agrees that foi every thiity cliiKlren 
between said ages, wlu) can he induced or compel- 
led to attend school, a house shall he provideil, 
and a teacher competent to teach the elementary 
branches of an linglish education, shall be furn- 
ished . . , The provisions of this article to coii!inue 
for not less than twenty years. 
Such treaties pledged the United States to provide schools and 
the Indian parents to place their children in the schools. Uul 
the Indians had only the remotest idea of ,vhat they were 
being committed to. .And while the Senate might ratify the 
treaties, appropriations to build and operate the schools would 
also require action by the economy minded Representatives in 
the House. 

When the United States made those sweeping promises to 
provide education for the Plains Indians, its total commitment 
to Indian education was the 310,000 annual contribution to 
the Civilization Fund. One hundred thousand dollars was 
appropriated by Congress in 1870 to make a start on providing 
school facilities, but the annual 310,000 contribution was 
ended in 1873. 

It took about 10 years to force the Plains Indians onto 
reservations, and little was done in education during that 
decade. For example, in 1875 there was only one school for 
the Kiowas and Comanches with 40 students enrolled out of a 
school age population of about 400. For those tribes that did 
not have a treaty requirement for education, very little was 
being done by the government. It is impossible to determine 
precisely, but probably less than 15% of the total Indian 
student population was enrolled in 1875. 

Iri 1876 the first of what would become annual general 
appropriations for education was made by Congress. The first 
appropriation was a very modest 520,000, but that was twice 
as much as they had been appropriating up uniil 1873. It grew 
steadily, however - 375,000 by 1885, nearly a- million and a 
half by 1890, and nearly three million dollars by 1900. This 
was almost half of the total appropriation for the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. By 1885 the government was appropriating 
about a million and a half dollars for education from the 
general fund. In addition, there were supplemental grants 
which fulfilled specific commitments to particular tribes such 
as the Kiowas and Comanches. Additional money, about 
365,000 a year, was needed to satisfy all of the treaty 
requirements. These, the Congress did not come close to 
satisfying. After all, if the United States had lived up to these 
treaty obligations and provided a school and teacher for each 
thirty children for all Plains Indians, they would have been 
spending, as of 1880, closer to two or two and a half million 
dollars. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Price, who was in the 
embarrassing position of trying to live up to these commit- 
ments without Congressional support, told Congress in 1882 
that the United States was already two and a half million 
dollars in arrears in providing the promised education. There 
was considerable talk in this period about the United States 
violating its pledges to the Indians and using dishonorable 
tactics. Congress would not appropriate the money, however. 
The Congress' reluctance was fostered in part because it was 
appropriating hundreds of thousands of dollars annually for 
rations. As late as 1900 most of the Plains Indians were still 
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when chided about not permitting ihe government to live up 
to its obligations on edLication, always poinled out thai they 
would be happy to appropriate ths money Tor education if 
they did not have to arrirooriate that money to feed '*the 
lazy Indians." Nevertheie> by I9UU the government, utiHzing 
various available funding, luid put togetiier a system of schools 
that would accomodate about half of the' potential school 
population. 

Edu; : ^ional Policies 

Throughout i" riod the manual labor apprc^ach was the 
accepted one. Asa r to agents put it in 1878: 

It is the 'icy ot the Department to combine with 
the ordiij,.. / brandies of an English education . . . 
instruction to the boys. . . in cultivating the farms 
and garden; and also, in a sufficient knowledge of 
the use, not only of agricultural implements, but 
of ordinary mechanical tools . . . The girls should 
also be taught all household industries such us 
breadmaking, plain cooking, cutting, making and 
mending garments for both sexes, thti work of the 
"dairy, and the proper care of the house. 
Instruction in the schools was to be in Lnglish. 'The 
intention,'* as a commissioner oflndian Affairs phrased it, "is 
to prevent the waste of valuable time by Indian children in 
schools, in learning a barbarous tongue which is not compre- 
hensive enough to embrace civilization or to comprehend it, 
and to utilize that time in school hi learning tlie language of 
the country of which they are to become citizens — a language 
in which not only the Scriptures can be read, but all the 
extensive literature of the civilized world." 

It was also generally agreed that boarding schools were 
better than day schools. The argument for them wiis summed 
up in 1885 by the superintendent oflndian schools: 

Tfie barbarian child of barbarian parents spends 
possibly six of the 24 hours of the day in a 
schoolroom. Here he is taught the rudiments of 
the books, varied, perhaps, by fragmentary lessons 
in the *'good manners" of the superior race to 
which his teacher belongs. He returns, at the close 
of iiis day school, to eat and play and sleep after 
the savage fashion of his race. In the hours spent in 
school he has not acquired a distaste for the 
campfire, nor a longing for the food, the homelife, 
or the ordinary avocations of the white man . . . 
the day school gives to the Indian child useful 
information, but it does not take him away from 
barbarous life and put him into the enjoyment of 
civilized life — does not take him from the tepee 
into the house, and teach him to appreciate, by 
experiencing them, the comforts of the white 
man's civilization. 
Carried to its logical conclusion this line of reasoning meant 
boarding schools located far from the corrup(ing influences of 
the barbarous tribe and family. 

The first move in this direction was made in 1878 by 
enrolling Indians at Hampton Institute in Virginia, a private 
school for blacks. The following year Carlisle in Pennsylvania 
and Forest Grove in Oregon were opencJ as boarding schools 
exclusively for Indians. Several others were added before 
Congressional opposition, based largely on the expense of 
transporting students to and from such institutions, cut off 
further construction funds. 



These training schools were to function as the apex of the 
government's Indian school system. To them. In tlieory at 
least, were to be transferred the most promising of the 
products of the reservation boarding schools, which in turn 
would recruit from the reservation day schools which would 
handle only primary instruction. In actual practice, during the 
t'arly years both the reser^'ation boarding schools and the 
training schools like Carlisle vigorously competed tor what few 
children parents were prepared to part with. Agents used such 
weapons as were available to them such as threatening to 
deprive uncooperative parents of annuities and rations on 
which the Plains Indians depended througliout this period. 
Nevertheless, parents did resist, and an abnormal number of 
orphans were among the early classes particularly at schools 
like Carlisle where the child was expected to enroll for three 
years (later they attended for live years) without even an 
annual vacation with his family. [Relatively high death rates 
among the students from western tribes assigned to eastern 
schools contributed understandably to parental reluctance to 
see their children enrolled at Carlisle and Hampton, Of the 
first 60 Kiowa and Comanche children to attend Carlisle, 13 
died at the school or directly after returning homo ill. 

Despite the popularity of tfie boarding school concept with 
Indian Service personnel, about one-quarter of the students 
were attending day schools in the I890's. The failure to 
eliminate day schools stemmed more from Congressional 
frugahty than parental opposition. It cost about S30 a year to 
support a child in day school as opposed lo S170 in a boarding 
scliool plus transportation for those located off-reservation. 

This same frugality led the Indian Service to an enforced 
dependence iJ;?on the mission schools in the period of rapid 
expansion of the system in the 1880's. Unable loget Congress 
to appropriate sufficient funds to do the job itself, the BIA 
contracted with church and rnissionary societies to educate 
Indian children. For savings lo the taxpayers that ran up to 
$60 a year for boarding school students, a saving of over a 
third, nearly 20?^ the 14,300 Indian students in 1887 were 
enrolled in parochial; schools. 

The Roman Catholic Church was the most active of ihe- 
religious groups involved in this education work among the 
Indians. In 1886, of 50 contract schools, the Roman Catholics 
sponsored 38. And of the roughly 2,500 students enrolled in 
contract schools, 2,000 were in schools administered by 
Roman Catholics. This church, alone, had over a million 
dollars invested in physical plants for these ,schoo!s. 

Around 1890 the issue of separation of church and state 
came to the fore. The vigor and scope of the Rom:ui Catholic 
effort began to alarm certain Protestant elements. As a 
controversy began to develop over the role of church 
sponsored Indian education, the Protestant churches began to 
cut the level of their operations. Congress forced the Roman 
Catholics to sharply curtail their efforts by phasing out 
government subsidy to the contract school.^ between 1893 and 
1900, 

As the contract schools were phased out and Congress 
failed to take up the slack by considerably increasing 
appropriations for Indian education, the BIA necessarily made 
greater use of the cheaper day schools. One commissioner of 
Indian Affairs made a virtue of this necessity by lauding the 
contributions of day schools. Ashe phrased it: 

One of the most valuable adjuncts to successful 
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Indian iiistruciion is ilic day school. These schools 
are generally siiuaicd near ilic camps, and lake ihe 
liule ones froin ihe very hcari of barbarism. Rude, 
uncouili, and shy, ihc leacher has j mosi dlfficull 
ia.sk in insiilling ihe firsi principles of knowledge 
ink) ilicir bruins; bui paiienily, sicp by siep, ihis is 
gradually accomplished. 
The superioriiy complex is noi implicii, ii isexplicii ihrough- 
oui Ihc liieraiurc in ihe area of educaiion. 

In ilic I870's RMchers in reservation schools were frequent- 
ly ihc wives, daughiers. or oiher relaiives of agenis. A very 
common occurence was for ihe male superiniendeni of ihe 
school lo have his wife employed as a leacher. This was noi 
fruwiied upon as married men were preferred as agency 
employees, and ihe reser\'alion school positions were so 
unaiiraciive. the Indian Service had difficyiiy recruiting 
competent personnel. A form letter to new appointees in 1887 
ai tempted lo prepare them for some of the problems they 
would face: 

Madame: You are hereby appointed to the posi- 
tion of teacher at the Osage Indian school, Indian 
Territory, at a salary of S480.00 per annum. In 
addition lo your salary you are allowed light and 
quarters, and you are permitted to purchase 
supplies fron^. the Agent at cost price plus trans- 
poriaiion. The duties of the position require that 
you must live at the school. The teaching must be 
in the English language. Besides the necessary 
educational qualifications, a teacher among the 
Indians must be possessed of great patience and 
tact in order to get their confidence, without 
which all, your efforts will be in vain. You must be 
prepared to forego many of the pleasant associa- 
tions of civilization, and be contented to live 
among n people just emerging from barbarism, and 
put up with the inconveniences and disagreeable 
features surrounding the Indian modes of 
living . . 

Despite the phasing out of contract schools and the larger 
role given day schools, the fundamental role of the 
Indian schools remained unchanged between 1865 and the end 
of the century. In 1900 the commissioner of Indian Affairs 
reaffirmed the end object of the government's Indian policy as 
"the complete extinguishment of the Indian race by its 
absorbtion into the body politic of the country." 

In 1899 Henry L. Dawes, who as a United States Senator 
had played an important role in shaping American Indian 
policy (the Severalty Act of 1887 bears his name) pointed out 
that since 1887 the government had invested about thirty 
million dollars in the education of Indians. He maintained that 
soon the school facilities for Indian children would equal those 
available to white children. 

The Final Irony 
But the object of the government's programs had not been 
just to put together a system of Indian schools comparable to 
the schools for white children. It had been to prepare the 
young Indians to join the dominant society. Economy minded 
congressmen had argued against large expenditures for school 
facilities for the Indian Service on the grounds that the 
Indians, if what Indian Service personnel kept saying was true, 



should shortly be entering the public school systems of the 
states in which they resided. In ltS90 ihc first contracts had 
been made with public school systems to admit Indian 
children. Although the government's olTer was financially 
attractive, few local districts demonstrated any interest in 
enrolling Indian students. After an initial beginning in I8W, 
the number of students attending public schools declined in 
18^)1, 18^)2, and 18^)3. Local prejudice against Indians 
explains it, an ironic conclusion to the government's efforts in 
the 19th century to put together a system of education and 
preparation for citizenship. 

The final irony is that the reservation system, of which the 
schools were a major part, while designed to prepare the 
Indian for integration into American society, has become, a 
century later, ihe last stronghold of Indian culture and of an 
emerging Indian nationalism. The wave of liie future seems to 
be Indian scliool systems run by Indians and dedicated to ihe 
principle that Indian ditTerenccs are to be reinforced by 
educaiion rather ihan dissipaif'd as a prelude to assimilation. 
This is a far cry from the educational objectives of the I9ih 
century officials and friends of the Indian. 

DISCUSSION 

Merv Goldbas: Were there any attempts during the relocation 
period or immediately thereafter in the building of a school 
program to educate adulis'? 

Hagan: Most statements in the record are to the effect thai the 
adult Indian is a lost cause. In oiher words, he was simply to 
be kept from doing any harm to himself or the white 
population. Certainly, there was nothing remotely resembling 
adult educaiion. The hope was for the young. There was this 
tremendous optimism, alihough no experience to justify it, 
ihat somehow the educational system was going to turn a 
generation of young Indians into carbon copies of whites. 

Gerry Krzemien: Were there any insiances of Indian communi- 
ties seeing schooling as a type of adaptation to the larger 
society and perhaps asking groups to come in and set up 
schools? 

Hagan: Occasionally a tribe like ihe Choctaws took great 
interest in education. If you examine that situation or any 
comparable one closely, what you usually discover is that it is 
intermarried whites who promote education. Offliand, I 
cannot think of a single instance when a tribe of full-blood 
Indians was oriented in that direction. Initially, when this 
system began, particularly ' the off-reservation boarding 
schools, the agents would be told to supply so many students 
to the schools. What the agents would do is either round up 
the orphan children, the children of captured Mexicans, or the 
children of the people who did not have any power within the 
tribe. Those are the ones who went to school; not the children 
of the leaders as a rule. 

Robert Wells: We look back at the Cherokee school system as 
a prototype of local control — the use of the Cherokee 
language, emphasis on Cherokee history, the kinds, of things 
Indian educators are trying to develop now did evolve in the 
context of that time. The state of Oklahoma, however, 
destroyed ft in the early 1900's. Concerning the Cherokee 
school system, was it recognized by anyone as a viable 
alternative? 
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Magan: What you have to bear in mind is that all of these early 
schools tliat contimie down Trotn the tuiddle of the 1^)tli 
century among the I'ive Civili/ed Tribes arc church alViliated. 
They are the schools that I was describing when I discussed the 
missi m schools in the second period after 1819. There is 
relatively little information on what transpired in tliese schools 
of the Chcrokees, Choctaws, and the Chickasaws in Oklahoma 
in the latter Ivtli century. When they began to get around to 
the dissolution of this system, then we begin to see some 
criticisms of it. We can be suspicious of these criticisms. But 
by tlie same token, statements to the etTect that the Cherokees 
had put together a school system that was far superior to 
anything they have been exposed to since are highly question- 
able, too. My guess is that they probably had the same 
problems that we associate with rural schools based on 
population and a low degree of literacy. Evidence is lacking to 
make a strong case for eitli ;r side. 

James Richburg: At least the Cherokees and the Choctaws had 
more control over their students. The missionaries in the 
schools were often Choctaw them.selves. After the first few 
years in Oklahoma, they went back to Mississippi and 
established themselves in the public schools. Your point is very 
well taken that the inviting of the missionaries was often done 
by sons or daughters of mixed marriages^ It is also interesting 
to know that after the Choctaw were removed to Oklahoma 
and they started to reestablish their school system, a promise 
that they made to the government, it was actually returned to 
the fu!l-blood leaders in that titiie period. 

Lincohi White: What is the current number of boarding school 
students? 

Hagan: The percentage number of students enrolled in 
boarding schools and day schools run by the government as 
opposed to the number of students in public schools has been 
fairly uniform from 1900 to the present. Better than 50% of 
the students are in boarding schools. 

The boarding school was tlie best way of separating the 
Indian child from his environment and preparing him for the 
tran.sition to live in another world. In addition, there was {he 
simple matter of once you have these schools in operation, 
they must be kept filled. Once the Bureau associated with a 
school of this nature, it became self-perpetuating, 

Elizabeth Duran: You mentioned that youngsters would be 
away from three to five years in the 19th century, but just two 
or three years ago, in a subcommittee report of the U.S. 
Senate, testimony was given that about seven or eight 
thousand children that we would consider kindergarten, first, 
and second graders, below ten years old, were away from 
home as much as a year at a time. Then there were efforts to 
find summer homes for them to keep them from going home, 

Steve Adolphus: Do you know about ths relationships of the 
Indians attending Carlisle to the surrounding community? 
How were they received? 

Hagan: Apparently Pratt did an excellent public relations job. 
The institution was the pride of the neighborhood. Pratt had 
many good qualities. We might not buy his approach to Indian 
education, but he was very dedicated to his ideas, and he was 
not just someone drawing his pay. People admired his industry 
and, at the time, they agreed with his objectives as to what 
should be done. There does not seem to have been any 
opposition when he went into the area. 



Tony Gullo: ! realize that there are a lot of variables to this 
question, but which of the three types of scluiols were the 
mo.st **successfur' in reaching or trying to assimilate Indians- 
the public .schools, the parochial schools, or the BIA spoiiSDred 
.schools'? 

Hagan: The BIA sponsored otT-rcscrvation schools were the 
most successful, given the objectives. If you accept their 
premise that the objective of the schools is to get the child to 
start anew» away from his native environment if po.ssibIe» the 
fact that they were successful is reflected by the returning 
student. The child who had been exposed to this other 
environment tor five years is so removed from his original 
culture that he is almost an outcast when he returns. The 
classic example of that is the young Sioux» Plenty Horses, who 
shot an army officer* Lt. Cascy» in IS*)| - the time of the 
Ghost Dance uprising. He had returned at'ter five or six years 
at Carlisle, and suddenly he did not belong to the tribe. They 
scorned him. In order to reinstate himselt\ he just murdered 
the officer. The classic case of the problem of the returned 
student. 

Assimilation, aside from the Indian New Deal period of the 
1930's which I regard as an aberration up until recent events, 
has always been the idea: phase out the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs as quickly as po.ssible and get rid of this troublesome 
minorhy group which has a legal existence that distinguishes 
them from the rest of the population. One can always say, of 
course* that it could have been worse. We could have adopted 
a policy of deliberate apartheid such as South Africa has 
employed with reference to minorities. We could have embark- 
ed upon the policy of extemiination. I suspect that liad it been 
left to the frontier population of the I870's, this is just what 
would have happened. What was going on there was war. 

Arliss Barss: Do you have any information on the Navajo 
Conuiumity College? How is il run, how is it doing, and is it 
successful? 

Hagan: It is an Indian operation clearly. I do not, however, 
regard anything of lhat scope which is dependent upon outside 
help as a total success. What happens when something else 
begins to get popular and the funding foundations turn to 
support it? I gather that the Navajo themselves cannot support 
it at the level they would like it to operate. In that sense it can 
hardly be a success. 

Wells: There is concern now about accreditation of locally 
controlled schools and colleges. What about accreditation for 
the Navajo College? 

Hagan: There is going to be a problem in any school that 
advertises that it will attempt to put together courses to satisfy 
the need of the local people, and yet at the same time attempt 
to function as a bona fide community college with the 
privilege of transferring credit. I do not think they can have it 
both ways. Some communities may choose to have a com- 
munity college which cannot be accredited in the normal 
fashion. But I see no reason why they need accreditation at 
this time. I think there are other functions that the college can 
perform that may be of more value. 

Gullo: I teach at a community college. Transfer credit is 
something a community college does, and unfortunately it is 
inhibiting the development of innovative types of programs at 
the community college level because of the concern with 
transferabihty. I would like to see it deemphasized. 
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Pan-lndianisiri: 
Common Bonds in Indian Life 

A common education was pivotal to Pan-lndianism 

by Hazel W. Hertzberg 



It is important to know the history of Indian movements in 
order to understand what is happening today. Of course, some 
people think historical perspective is not very useful when 
dealing with the present. I believe, however, that this is not 
true in any case, but certainly is not true in Indian affairs, and 
certainly is not true for persons involved in Indian education. 



Dr. Ha/el W. Hertzberg is Associate Professor of History and Education 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, She is^author of The Great 
Tree and the Longhouse: The Culture of the Iroquois (1966), Teaching 
a Pre-Columbian Culture: The Iroquois (l966Lfand The S^^jarth For 
American Indian Identity: Modern Pan-Indiair^ovements ^7 97/ 



♦ Unfortunately, very little is known as yet about the history of 
modern Indian movements. There, are many reasons for this. Indians 
themselves have not been active in the field of history. Those who have 
engaged in scholarly pursuits have preferred to go into anthropology. 
Also, Indians have been of only peripheral interest to the mainstream of 
American historical writing, which has tended to have a primarily 
political cast. Indians appear largely in accounts of wars. 

The sources that are important for the study of Pan-Indian 
movements are publications and archives of Pan^Indian organizations, 
records of Indian leaders, and publications of non^Indian defense 
organizations. We need to interview participants in Pan-Indian move- 
ments to preserve the oral history; this is especially important because 
so much of the record is not written down. Official records are very 
rich. There are government archives, tribal records, school records, and 
Congressional hearings in which many Indians who have not left papers 
have left their testimony. There are many Indian autobiographies being 
published now. And, of course, anthropological studies are another 
important source. 

As educators, you might consider how your institutions might 
contribute to saving these records. Possibly there are Indians in your 
area who would be willing to contribute them to your library; some 
Indian students may be willing to compile sources themselves. Even if 
we cannot write the history immedyitcly, the sources are indispensible. 
They are disappearing at a rapid rate which is tragic for the record. 



All Pan^lndian organizations displayed a commitment to 
education. Significantly, a common education and experience 
at Carlisle was pivotal to Pan-Indian organization. For educa- 
tors today, it is important to realize that further educational 
experience is inevitably going to create new forms of Pan- 
Indianism. 

The study of Indian movements will be useful not only to 
Indians, because everyone should know their own history, but 
will shed new liglit on American history as a whole*. Reform 
is an extremely useful topic today as we are in the midst of a 
reform period ourselves. Close examination of Pan-Indian 
movements between 1900 and 1934 will identify some broad 
patterns and may help in tlie interpretation of current 
movements. It is on this period that I am going to focus today. 

Pan-Indian movements emphasize a common Indian ident- 
ity distinct from and sometimes in opposition to a tribal 
identity. Their emphasis is on being an Indian rather than 
being a member of a tribe. 

Tliere are three basic types of Pan-Indian organizations - 
reform, fraternal, and religious. Tlieir patterns of organization 
are drawn from their reform, fraternal, and religious counter- 
parts in the larger society. These types of movements arc 
Indian in ideology and partially of their organizational 
patterns, but there arc, except for religion, no aboriginal 
models in Indian Ufe which are available for reform or 
fraternal Pan-Indian activities with the exception of oowwows. 
Tliese movements all have some way of identifying what it is 
to be an Indian. Wliat Indians call themselves and what they 
believe unites and divides them are crucial matters. 

Previous to the European invasion there docs not seem to 
have been any sense among Indians of a common bond of 
being Indian as distinct from being a member of a tribe. Most 
Indian languages have a word for people or original being 
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which refers to themselves, but they do not have a word for ali 
Indians. Tlial is an invention which was essentially defensive 
when whites cainc here. Indian soeieties consist of many 
different cultures, many languages, and they are not the same 
at all. either aboriginally or today. When the Europeans 
invaded this continent, Indians typically resj)onded In a major 
way as tribes and in a minor way by uniting agaitist the 
invaders. 

There are several Pan- Indian movements in history Vv'hich 
arc background to modern movements - Tecumsch and his 
brother the Prophet, Pontine and his brotlier the Prophet, and 
espechilly appropriate to this area, Josei')h Brant, hi Oklahoma 
there were many attemjMs at hidian unity well beyond the 
tribe. Besides these largely poh'tical or politico- religious 
responses to the Eiuopean invasion, tlicro were such responses 
as the Ghost Dance and other religious movements which had 
as tlieir objective to return the land to its aboriginal state ■ 
magically. By the end of the 1 9th century all of *iiesc 
movements had failed. 



At the end of the ]S>th centu.7 several imporlan! events 
took place whicii deeply mfluenced the course of 
Indian history and Pan-hn!;an organization. One of tliem was 
the founding of Carli 'v' by General Pratt, a Civil War general 
on the Union Jfiic Carlisle was absolutely critical to the 
development cA" national Pan- Indian organizations. Without 
Carlisle i do not think there would have been as early a 
development of modern Pan-Indian movements, and without 
education there would have been none. All of the organiza- 
tions were led by educated men and women, mainly from 
Carlisle, some from Hampton, and some from largely white 
institutions of higher learning. 

The Importance of Carlisle 
Carlisle presents a most interesting ease. It had a way of 
dealing with its students v/Ukh seems rather horrible today. 
Students were not allowed to speak Indian languages, and a 
strong attempt was made to deculturate them completely and 
turn them into facsimiles of members of the larger society. In 
spite of this process, Carlisle was able to get a tremendous 
loyalty, love, and affection from its students. This fact has to 
be explained in some way. It was partly because General Pratt 
really believed in his students as human beings, even thougli he 
bad. a cultural attitude with which few today would sympa- 
thize. 

Because all students at Carlisle had to learn English, tliey 
developed a language for talking with each other. This may not 
seem to be important, but there cannot be movements of any 
substance unless people speak the same language. At that time 
there was not a large, educated Indian class which spoke 
English, so Carlisle put men and women in touch with each 
other with a common language and a common experience. 
Carlisle had tremendous prestige. Indians began to be em- 
ployed in the Indian Service, and they would be placed in 
reservations not of their ov/n tribe but with other tribes. As 
they were transferred around, Indians began to have experi- 
ences in which they knew people and knew tribes outside of 
their own. This also helped to build a common feeling of 
identity. It also built conflicting loyalties because Indians in 



the Service were often in a position of doing things with which 
they did not agree. 

Educated Indians, by the end of the l^)tii c'\ilury, 
especially in the Northeast and in Oklahoma, wer: hegimiing 
to make their way in the wodd in the profcssi^Jiu;, in hiisitiess. 
and in farming. Often these men and woj-.ion did not live on 
reservations and did no( luive a very cl' >se relationship wiih the 
tribe. They still felt themselves t'* be Indians and liad a scn.se 
of kinship or obligation to 'lie rescrvalion. (There are many 
Indians in this situatiovt today.) Pan-Indianism was their 
orga ni za t i onal ex p re s^.i on. 

The Influence of Cliristianily 

A fu^Uier influence in biiildmg Pnn-lndian organizations 
and ir.ovcments Vv'as the influence of Christianity. There arc 
iiiany Indian Christians. Indian Cliristianity built a bond 
among Indian people. The emergence of white Indian defense 
organizations which were strongly Christian oriented helped 
Indian people in the defense of Indian rights. The most 
important ol' these was the Indian Rights Association, founded 
in 1882. which still functions in Philadelphia. These organiza- 
tions were the major Hghters against treaty violations. I'hey 
did yeonian service and were veiy useful organizations. But 
these chief friends" that the Indians had in court were ]u)stilc 
to Indian religions and often liostile to many other Indian 
cultural practices. This fiad a damaging effect on tlic way 
Indians thought about themselves. The missionaries and 
reformers in the Indian Rights Association could not sec much 
value in the Indian cultures. They saw virtue in the Indian 
past, but not much virUie in the Indian present. 

The Melting Pot 

The idea of the melting pot, which is a crucial idea in 
Indian history, was not ar, idea which wius extended to Indians 
until the end of the 19th century. The melting pot is the idea 
that all nationalities in this country should eontributc their 
very best qualities to the melting po:, and that the result of 
this melting would be a new man who was a combination of all 
these qualities and who was constantly in the process of 
creation as new elements wei.* added. In the case of tfie 
Indians, they were not thought to have qualities to contribute 
to the melting pot; they were just supposed to be melted 
without contributing anything. 

Just because the Indian's friends did not think that they 
had something important to contribute to the melting pot did 
not mean that Indians agreed with this. At the turn of the 
century a group of Indians who were educated decided that 
they had an important contribution to make to the society as 
Indians. They wore not willing to vanish, and they were not 
willing simply to be absorbed into tlie poj^ulation without 
making a contribution to changing this new man, tliis 
American. They wanted to preserve what they believed was 
best in Indian Ijfe and combine it v^th what was best in 
American society according to their view. Out of this they 
hoped to produce an Indian who was both modern and related 
strongly to the aboriginal past. These are tlie Indians who 
created the first Pan-Indian organizations of the modern 
world. 

These Indians adapted ideas from the larger society which 
they believed could help form a respectable basis of accom- 
modation with it. These ideas included a strong emphasis on 
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\m\vM\ and a icjcclion of i^ovcriimLMilal paleriKilii^in. 

Ilicy alsi) included ideas drawn Ironi paiicins of iminiiiranl 
ox|H*hencc. I*an-lndians |>nin!cd out ilni Mrnnigranls could 
easily become cili/ens while Indians, llie first people on this 
conlinenl. wcic 'M)\ alhivved lo d<» so. Why, Ihey asked, should 
lUi! Ituiians becinne rili/eris in nnich the same way as 
nnmi^i ants' 

A fiiulier j!ioup of ideas were drawn from social science. 
Vum anlhi<»pi»loi»y ca»ne the idea of inevitable evolution inun 
savagely (liioiigh bjibaiisni tucivili/alion. a deterministic view 
now deeply tnodified bn( ihen accepted by educated nten and 
women. Ancitlier iilea was thai of taco. which in the beiii'min^i 
oj the 2(Jlb century was thoiighl of as inherenlly t;ood. 
stimelhing one is pn^Md of l!ach lace was consideted oqiia! but 
diffeienl. but *'iace'* was a cMutfiised conception. It wasolien 
iluaiiihi of as ittierch:»Mg.»able with nalionality or culiuie. 

Toward the end of tho h)ih ceniuiy organi/atit^ns arose 
which helped Indians to help ihentselves and to which Indians 
gave much help, llie most intporianJ of these was the Umeau 
t*f American l:thnology of the Smithsonian Institution. J.NJ). 
Hewitt, tlu* Tuscaiora anthropologist, was a membor of the 
Bmeau of Ameiican ttlmologv^ and so was an Omaha 
anthri»pologisl, l-raitcis Lil'lesehc. These men and other 
iion-lndiati ellmologisls in the UAt look a positive view of 
Indian ctdlurcs. Iltey prtwided a counterpoint to ihe mission- 
aries whtJ were no! enthusiastic abtnil Indian cultures. There 
was a good deal of hostility between the Christian missionary 
groups and the anthropologists. Tlte Christian groups accused 
llewilt, l-al'lesche, attd white mlhropologists of weanling to 
keep liidiaits as sj>eclmetts in niuseunts for study. Tlie echoes 
of all these controversies are still heard today, 

f-ron» sociology came (he idea of status. One of (he 
problems that educated Indians had was an uneertain status, 
litis was. of course, closely connected with legal status. In (his 
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f>criod hxduuK hetvjri \^* develop ,» major irjlore^t in the law 
which IN J1I ohvi*Mis!v tuvesvary iiiter»sl A UKnip of hiiliaii 
lawyeis aion* who helped m some ca^^es todelend the Indian s 
fiphlv and in oilier cau'^ to cheat lelii»w lndi.ms. i.egal 
pioieciioii is one n\ \\k uh^^x diMKiHt problems tiial Indians 
have liad \o fv*. In t'le catK 'IMh cenluty Indian law was 
unbelievably coniphcaled. It is not siii)»rising diat in ihema/e 
of laws l.avmi: lo do wiih IndJ.nis. nobody was able lo find 
llieir way ihi« o^i \ciy well iinlil Indian law w.is codified 
iindi t tlie New Deal I ven m». it is slill complicated. 

l atcfiil New Policy 
lilts same peiim! \Mtnessod iaielul ^liamiesin iiovorinnerital 
liuli.in pohc\ . in |S.S7 ihe Dawxs Acl w is a fna|o: piece ot 
iepsl.iiinn wlik!; ncI Indian policy utiiil the New Deal. In this 
Acl. Indian lands N\eie to he alloited and Indians weie 
cveninally to ;.c<|inie citi/eiiship. All of the Pan-Indian 
iweani/atioiis develo|H'd in the cotiiexl i^f Dawes Acl p»»licy 
and ide4»logy. 

By ilu' liisi decade of the 2()th eenliiry. the hope of 
Dawe. Act pioponetits that all Indian lands would be 
iIIoiIih! and Indians would be livii.giMi their farms and hugely 
a /i^^iifated inio the pop!ilalit>n turned out to he an illusory 
idej- Tlic Indians did not vanisli and ar.* nt>t going to vanish In 
iliis peiiod il was obvious that the Dawes Acl was not working 
well. Partially as a result, the first important inodcni reform 
oij!ani/;ition of Indians arose. It was the Society of American 
Indians wliiclj really was tfie red wing of the Progressive 
movement, Altlioiigh the initi:itive in forming this organization 
was laken by a wiiite stKinlogist. it was an Indian organi/ali»>n. 

Tb- Founders of IbeSAI 

I'ayelte McKen/ie, wiio took the initiative, was a sociol- 
ogist at Ohio State and a lypical Progressive of his perii>d. One 
of the |K*o,ie who c;inie to Ohio State \o form the 
orjjani/alion was Charles A. Uaslman. a Sioux. Lastman went 
lo an Indian boarding school and ended up in Darlmoiilh. He 
studied medicine, eventually joined Ihe Indian Service, and 
w;is a doctor at Wiuinded Knee. He was luM allowed to go to 
\V*»nnded Knee on the day of the massacre they did not let 
Miyone out there, and any was Ihcrc was a huge snow storm 
but he went tiie next day and was bitterly disillusioned with 
what lie l\)und. l-aslman resigned from the Service and began 
uy write books. Many of liaslman's books are now reprinted 
becausj of Ihe current iiitcrcs' in Indian affairs. 

Aiu)lher ^Mdei in Ihe Society of American Indians was 
Carlos Monte/uma. Montezuma was an Apaclie. He was known 
ihrouglunit his life as both *'Monly" and as Ihe **Ficry 
ApaclK*.*' Montezuma was in an interesting jxisilion a good 
doctor with a good praelice in Chicago who served for a while 
at Carlisle and was deeply iiHlucnccd by General Pratt. 

riiive were olher influential professional people involved in 
the Society t>f American Indians. Tlic Rev. Sherman Coolidgc. 
an Arapaho, served for some years as SAI president. Thomas 
L Sloan was an Omaha who became a lawyer active in Indian 
defen.se cases. Charles E. Daganctt, a Miami, was in (he delicate 
position of being the liighcst ranking Indian in the Indian 
Service. Another important man was Henry Roc Cloud, a 
Winnebago, graduate of Yale, mhnstcr. and later one of the 
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authors of the Meriam Report published in 1928. Also 
important in this group was Marie L. Baldwin, a Chippewa, a 
lawyer and a suffragetlc. Laura Cornelius, -jn Oneida, played a 
•prominent role in the Society in its early days, and Gertrude 
Bonnin, a Sioux, later became the ^Al secretary and editor of 
its journal. Sut by far the most important intellectual and 
organizational influence in the Society was Arthur C. Parl.;r. 
the Seneca anthropologist, who became editor of the SATs 
Quarterly Journal (later the American Indian Magazine), its 
secretary-treasurer, and finally its president. 

Call to the First Conference 

The call to the founding conference gives an idea of the 
quahty of the organization. The call set forth the reasons why 
such a meeting should be held. 

"1. The highest ethical forces of America liave been 
endeavoring on a large scale and in a systematic way to bring 
the native American into the modern life. It is well to see 
whether these effc^rts have brought results. 

'*2. The time has come when the Indians should be 
encouraged to develop self-help. This can be achieved only 
with the attainment of race consciousness and a race leader- 
ship/' That was absolutely critical. This group thought of 
themselves as providing that race leadership and developing 
that race consciousness. Remember, race is a positive term. It 
Is positive in the larger society, and it is positive among 
Indians. "We cannot predict the race leader, but a gathering of 
the educated progressive members of all the tribes is a 
prerequisite to his discovery." The reason for this statement is 
probably the eminence of Booker T. Wa.shington among blacks 
who was thought of as the race leader, Indians never developed 
one spokesman, like Washington, and the rca.sons are obvious 
- among them, that Indians are much more culturally diverse 
than blacks and probably always will be. Indians will probably 
never have a leader in the sense that Washington was a leader 
of blacks, but it was thought at that time that some such 
leader might arise. 

"3. The Indian has certain contributions of value to offer 
to our government and our people. These contributions will be 
made more efficiently [a typical Progressive emphasis| if made 
in an authorized and collective way. They will, at least they 
may, save immense losses from mistaken policies which we 
might otherwise follow. 

"4. The white man is somewhat uncomfortable under a 
conviction that a century of dishonor has not been redeemed." 
The century of dishonor is a reference to Helen Hunt 
Jackson's influential book, A Century of Dishonor, which is a 
strong indictment of the treatment of the Poncas. "If in any 
degree he can convince himself and his red brother that he is 
willing to do what he can for the race whose lands he has 
occupied, a new step toward social justice will liave been 
taken.'' Social justice Is, of course, another typical Progressive 
concern. 

The founding conference of the Society of American 
Indians opened on October 1 2. 191 1 . The choice of Columbus 
Day was not an accident but rather a symbolic gesture. 
Essentially the participants were middle-class: professionals, 
businessmen, farmers, and Indian Service people. They were 
united by a positive view of race. They called themselves 
Indians. Native Americans, our j)eopIe, Indian people, Amer- 
indian. American Indian, and Indian American. What people 



call themselves is one key to how they think about themselves. 
These men and women were proud ol* being Indian and said so. 
They thought that it was important to have Sv^me place where 
the Indian miildle-class, educated elite (a term which they did 
not use. but obviously the SAl was aii.eli:o operation) could 
express the common experience which they had as being pan 
of the Indian world and. nn the other hand, pari of a 
lUMvlndian world. Being i)eiv/een two worlds may be a painful 
experience. The SAl atiempted lo n\ikesome creative, fruitful 
ct)nnectton between them. The |)articipants were also united in 
an ambiguous, strained and rather tense view of the tribe. 
Many of them had strong feelings about being tribal nuMubers. 
On the one hand, they wanted it. mostly for the old j)eoplc. 
But on the other hand, they wanted the tribe to vanish. These 
are simply inconsistent attitudes that people held at the same 
lime. They talked a lot about the "tyranny of the tribe." l*or 
them it was like living in a small town where one is different. 
Tiiat can be a difllcult situation for anyone. The position of 
these prolessional. cduculed Indians in the tribe was often not 
a comfortable one because iVequently the older people as well 
as those who had not been away to school were very 
suspicious of many of them. 

In format, the Society of American Indians was a typical 
reform organization. The SAl had a president, vice-president, a 
constitution, and iniblished a journal (which is largely the way 
we know them). The organization had annual meetings and it 
lobbied in Washington. It was probably the llrst organization 
which created a familiar pattern of Indian organization which 
is full voting member.ship for Indians and associate non-v )img 
membership for non-Indians, The SAl had a membership 
division, a legislative division, and an educational division, all 
rellecting the interests of the members. 

What did the Society of American Indians tlgln for'? They 
fought for the Carter Code bill. Charles D. Carter, Chickasaw, 
was a congressman from Oklahoma whose hill clarified the 
legal status of Indians. They fought for opening the United 
States Court of Claims to the Indians .so that they could make 
claims directly against the government without a special act ol' 
Congress. That reform was not accomplished until \94b when 
the Indian Claims Commission was established. They called for 
the reorganization of the Indian school system, meaning the 
system operated by the Bureau of Indian Affaiis. They favored 
both the BIA school system in a modified fashion "and they 
favored Indian children going to public schools; the Society 
was interested in getting Indian children into public schools as 
fast as possible. Arthur Parker invented something which is a 
perennial Pan-Indian activity - American Indian Day. He 
invented this idea primarily as a way of interpreting Indian life 
to non-Indians. The Society fought for better health condi- 
tions on Indian reservations. They also attempted to start a 
settlement house movement on Indian reservations which was 
not a very successful enterprise. Note how closely the SAPs 
reform program coincided with the Progressive reform inter- 
ests of the day: remedial legislation, education, legal reform, 
health, the social settlement. 

The SAl Fades 

Factionalism developed in the SAl over a number of issues. 
Kvcrybody thinks that Indians are more factional than other 
people. This charge of factionalism is excessive. There are very 
few non-indian organizations which do not have factions. Most 



rcrorni orgiini/atidiis Iiavc m:my factions. Factions did erupt in 
iho SAI over Issues which arc simihir to issues that are coming 
up today. One was a controversy over tiie ai)olititm ot* tiic 
Indian Bureau. Tiiere were two views in tiie Society, tiie 
radical and liie moderate. Tiie radicals led by Carlos Monte- 
zuma, the Apache physician from Chicago, wanted to abolish 
the Indian Bureau immediately and let everyone "go free," so 
to speak. Other Indians, Arthur Parker for example, disagreed 
with this and were worried ' f Indian lands which, if the 
Bureau had been abolished iiniably would have been 
completely allotted. There wcic also attacks by the wing of 
the Society led by Monte/uma on Indians who wt)rked fi)r the 
Bureau. This is another theme which recurs in reform 
organ i /at ions. Indians employed by the BIA were accused of 
dual loyalty. It was said that they could not be loyal to the 
Bureau and loyal to the Indian race at the same time. The 
Indian officials hotly retorted that this was not so, but finally 
the attack became so strong that many of them dro|)ped out 
of the Society. There were fights over legal aid because ihe 
Society did not have much money and many people wanted 
legal aid from them. They really could not fulfill all of the 
requests they received. The SAI also had problems with tribes 
which were having dcvisive disagreements with each other, as, 
for example, situations in wl^ch two tribes were Llainiing the 
same land. They were unable to achieve many of the legislative 
rclbrms they wanted and that also contributed to the 
factionalism. 

By the time the U.S. entered World War I, the Society ~ 
Arthur Parker was then president and editor of lis Journal -~ 
was in serious trouble. This had to do with a general ebbing of 
interest in reform in this country. Parker was thrown out and 
Uastman took over. By the early I920's the organization was 
limping along and finally faded out. By the 20's, too, the 
whole melting pot ideology which had helped to sustain the 
emphasis on commonness and common race was being 
replaced by an emphasis on individual cultures and sclf- 
dctcrniination, a la Woodrow Wilson. Emphasis on individual 
cultures (and this is important today) makes it more difficult 
to have Pan-Indian organization. 

In the 20's many of the men and women who had been 
active in this organization contributed to the rethinking of 
hidian policy and played an important role in a meeting of all 
factions (whiles were factionalizcd on Indian questions, too) 
in what was called the Indian field. The Committee of One 
Hundred met in 1923 at the cM of the Secretary of the 
Interior in the wake of a public outcry against various schemes 
to defraud Indians of their lands. It consisted of distinguished 
Americans from many walks of life. Arthur Parker presided at 
that meeting. A new consensus on Indian affairs which 
involved doing away with the Dawes Act and a much stronger 
Indian culture emphasis began to develop. A new group of 
reformers led by John Collier, who was later to become Indian 
Commissioner, had entered the Indian field and the Indian 
Rights Association had to accommodate them. 

The SAI Sets (he Pattern 

The basic patterns of reform Pan-lndianism were set in this 
period. Since the Society of American Indians there have been 
many reform organizations, the most important being the 
National Congress of American Indians. The NCAI was 
founded in 1944 after the New Deal policy on Indians was in 
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trouble, just as the Society of American Indians was formed 
after the Dawes Act was in trouble. The NCAI had much the 
.same types of people in the founding group as had the SAI: 
professionals, business people, anthropologist.s, Indian Bureau 
officials, the educated college group. As one might expect. 
Ha.skell had replaced the now defunct Carli.sle as a producer of 
Pan-Indians. Tlie NCAI also had a similar platform, but was 
much more tribally oriented, largely in con.sequence of the 
tribally oriented New Deal policy. 

The National Congress of American Indians is still function- 
ing, and that is quite a record for any reform organization to 
last that long. The reform organization patterns have contin- 
ued to resemble strongly the patterns and ideology of the 
reform movements in the larger society. This is obviou.sly true 
today when' American Indian organizations exhibit many of 
the same interests, analy.ses, viewpoints, and actions as 
organizations of other minority groups. 

Succe.ss? 

Did this first reform movement - the Society of American 
Indians - succeed? In a sense, I think it did. It created a new 
image, to use a contemporary word, of Indians. It pointed to 
many important reforms that were to take place decades later 
in governmental policy. It trained a generation of people in the 
ways of reform and protest organizations. It affected attitudes 
and set pattern.s. It ingeniously and creatively combined Indian 
and non-Indian ways of looking at things. All those conse- 
quences seem to mean .success. But it did not immediately get 
its legislative program enacted and it did fall victim to 
factionalism and so, in the end, it did disappear. Many political 
reform movements are like that - they succeed in part and 
they fail in part. 

The second major type of Pan-Indian movement is the 
fraternal type. By fraternal Pan-lndianism I mean social 
clubs and fraternal orders where the primary emphasis is not 
on reform, political or religious, but rather people getting 
together, helping each other, working, and socializing in some 
fraternal way. Fraternal Pan-lndianism arose as an important 
force in the 20\s, although it has never had the organizational 
coherence thut reform Pan-lndianism has had. The 20's was a 
decade in American history with a strong emphasis on 
fraternal activities and orders in contrast to the major 
emphasis on reform movements which was characteristic of 
American interests in the Progressive period. Fraternal Pan- 
lndianism arose largely in cities where Indians often felt 
lonely, needed help from each other, or just wanted to get 
together and be Indian for a while and feel some sense of 
common identity. 

An important notional fraternal organization was the 
Tepee Ordo.r, founded as a youth movement in 1915 in New 
York City by Red Fox St. James (not the 'Tamous'' Chief 
Red Fox). After World War I the Tepee Order was turned into 
an adult organization and some of the leaders of the Society of 
American Indians, including Charles Eastman and Sherman 
Coolidge, became involved in it. It also had a secular or 
non-fraternal order wing called the American Indian Associa- 
tion. The affairs of the two organizations are difficult to 
separate. 

The Tepee Order/American Indian Association was 
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interested in education and like many Pan-Indian organizations 
offered scholarships to Indian students. This has continued to 
be a basic Pan-Indian activity. They were not much interested 
in political reform, but did back the Citi/ensliip Act of 1924. 
They concentrated more on the ritual and the degrees of the 
Order. The Tepee Order had white members, but its leadership 
was largely Indian. They also had a ladies auxiliary. 

Masonry and Fraternal Pan-lndianism 

After 1924 the interest in the Tepee Order began to fade 
and was replaced by Masonry. Masonry seems to have been 
historically one of the best and most important ways for 
Indians to form relationships with the rest of society. Masonr}' 
involves a series of steps in which everyone knows where they 
are, Indians were welcome among Masons, and almost every 
important Pan-Indian leader, including many religious pan- 
Indians, were also Masons. Arthur Parker wrote an important 
pamphlet published by the Buffalo Consistory on what he 
called Indian Free Masonry, This pamphlet was widely 
published and pirated, and in tliis period sections of it 
frequently appeared in Indian new.spapers. 

In the-20's, besides the Tepee Order, there were many 
Indian clubs in the cities, anticipating the current situation at 
Indian urban centers. There were active clubhouses in New- 
York City, Los Angeles, Chicago, and other big cities where 
Indians got togetlier In some instances, collections were taken 
to send clothing and other supplies back to the reservations. 
Tliis fraternal movement tended to be romantic about Indians 
and to be full of princesses and chiefs, prayers to the Great 
Spirit, and really a lot that was very hokey. Middle-class 
people like Arthur Parker and others looked down on this and 
were. embarrassed by this behavior. But it served an important 
function in Indian life and it established an urban tradition. 
Tlie unifying idea of these clubs was still race. The leadership 
were lower middle-class types and respectable small business- 
men, some Carlisle people, but there were none of the college 
graduate Indians involved in this movement. The clubs did 
have, the effect of drawing Indian powwows to the large city 
areas. Fraternal Pan-lndianism involved quite a large number 
of Indians but was much less well organized than the reform 
variety. 

The third type of Pan-lndianism is religious. The peyote 
cull-Native American Church, a form of religious Pnn- 
Indianism, has been very important in Indian life. As reform 
and fraternal Pan-Indians adapted models of organisation and 
ideas from their counterparts in the dominant society and used 
them for their own purposes, religious Pan-Indians did the 
same. They took as their model Christian, largely fundamen- 
talist churches, with some small Catholic influence also, and 
combined these with strong tribal and inter-tribal Indian 
elements. But the churches which were partial models for the 
pcyotists were at the same time the bitterest enemies of the 
cult. Tliis has been a tragedy in many ways in Indian life. The 
churches were afraid of the peyote people because the central 
feature of the peyote ceremonials is the taking of peyote 
which is a drug. We do not know if this drug is harmful, and so 
far it does not seem to be harmful. Nevertheless, to good 
Christians, taking drugs, especially in the first part of the 
century, was anathema. They also were worried about a rival 



hidian church or Indian religious movement which was 
controlling itself. There were numy Indian Christians, and so 
there was ahso :i rivalry between Indian Christians ami (he 
peyote people. 

Tlie peyote cult apparently originated in Mexico and spread 
to Oklahoma which became its heartland. Many Carlisle 
students were leaders and participants in the cult. Indians who 
spoke English traveled to various tribes spreading the good 
word of the peyote religion which was a llexible religion 
adaptable to different circumstances. The peyote religion was 
the Pan-lndianism of the reservation and was responsive to 
tribal views and ways of doing things. The people who 
participated in it were largely educated people, not the 
traditional people. The latter opposed it becau.se they saw it as 
a rival. The orthodox Christians also saw it as a rival. The 
peyote people thus had a difficult time, but their difficulties 
helped them to grow. 

Besides its flexibility, its blending of Christian and aborig- 
inal Indian elements, and its emphasis on a connnon bond 
among all Indians, the peyote cult had other attractions for 
reservation Indians. Part of the appeal of peyote was that it 
was believed to cure people of illnesses, and there was a 
tremendous amount of illness on reservations during this 
j>criod. The Plains Indians especially tended to be preoccupied 
with illness, and so peyote was welcomed. Whether peyote has 
any curative functions is still not known. The other major 
element was that peyote people did not drink. It seems that 
taking peyote enabled people to stop drinking, and many of 
the people who were leaders of the cult were former 
alcoholics. Alcoliol is one of the disasters in hidian lite and 
Indians rightly feel strongly and are sensitive about this 
terrible problem, Peyote was welcomed by many people as a 
way of curing themselves from drinking. 

As the cult increa.sed in strength so did the opposition to it. 
By 1918 there was a highly vocal opposition to the peyote 
religion. After a number of attempts to eliminate it by other 
means, a bill to outlaw it was introduced in Congress. In the 
Congressional hearings, the Society of American Indians 
testified in bitter opposition to peyote. The missionary groups, 
the white defen.se organizations, and the Indian Rights 
Association also bitterly opposed the peyote religion. The 
peyote people, of course, testified for it. The defense of 
peyote came from anthropologists in the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, both Indian and non-Indian, like Francis LaFlesche 
and James Mooney. When the hearings had concluded, the 
peyote people were deeply worried. They felt they were about 
to be outlawed and their religion taken away from them. They 
went back to Oklahoma where Mooney suggested that they 
incorporate as a church and thereby put themselves under the 
protection of tlie First Amendment religious freedoms of the 
U,S, Constitution, 

. The Native American Church 

Tluis they became the Native American Church in response 
to this persecution. Tlirougli this campaign of persecution the 
Native American Church solidified itself and took a more 
permanent organizational form. On the whole, the persecution 
helped to spread the religion. It incorporated in a number of 
states, and Cariisle students were instrumental in spreading the 
Native American doctrine. 

The Native American church is definitely a rural church and 
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requires a rural setting. The peyote faith is strongly rooted on 
the reservation and will likely remain as a basically reservation, 
and to some extent, small town religion. It is limited to Plains 
Indians with few expcctions. 

Tlic Native American Church is by far tiie largest of the 
Pan-Indian movements. The new Indian ecumenical miwement 
may perform a Pan- Indian function by bringing together 
Indians of varying religious views. Ht)wever, the Native 
American Church has received the most loyalty from Indians 
and is the movement Closest to aboriginal life. 

DISCUSSION 

Art Einliorn: To what extent did Charles Curtis play a part in 
Indian affairs? 

Hert/berg: Charles Curtis was Vice President the United 
States under Hoover. He was a member of the Kaw tribe. 
Many Indians and non-Indians do not realize that the U.S. has 
had an Indian Vice President. Curtis was a member of tlie 
Society of American Indians. He was a congressman frt)m 
Kansas. He did not have a big Indian constituency when he 
was elected as a congressman. This reflects something about 
tiie position of American whites and Indians. 

Robert Wells: In retrospect, the alU)tment system, more than 
any one policy decision during the last century, has done a 
great dis.service to Indian [)eoples in that it compromised the 
integrity of the reservation and undermined tribal authority. 
How does one explain the support that this legislation gained 
from tribal leaders, Pan-Indian organizations, and white 
defense i)rganizations? 

Hert'/.berg: Most of the people, both Indians and non-Indians, 
involved in this early movement favored allotments. Before 
you judge them too harshly, remember that Indians had been 
conijuered and put on reservations. Proud and independent 
people had become wards of the state. Many Indians felt that 
the reservation was a prison. There are many ways of looking 
at the reservation. But the people in this period remembered 
having been free. N.'any of tliem wanted to eliminate the 
reservatiiMi. The very accultu rated men* and women had, as I 
mentii)ned, not too easy a time on the reservation. That is 
actually not so unusual. There are many little communities, 
non-Indian communities, where a college educated person has 
difficulty living. All of these Indians saw themselves assimila- 
ting to some extent. They felt that the old life was over even 
though they were close to the old life, much closer than we are 
today. The old life was within the living memory of men. They 
felt they had to adjust to the new situation that they were in. 
And so they believed in assimilation. But it depends on what is 
meant by assimilation. They believed in assimilation but they 
did not want to vanish as Indians. They did feel, however, that 
the definition of being an Indian would change. 

The chief difference between them and their white friends, 
the missionary types, was that they were more sympathetic to 
the old life. The missionaries were beginning to come around 
on this, so they were learning something. 

My- view is that all people in this culture - whites, Indians, 
blacks, everyone - are today all much closer to each other in 
countless basic ways than any of them are to their counter- 
parts of fifty to sixty years ago. In other words, an enormous 
amount of -mutual assimilation has taken place. But that does 



not mean for a moment that there are not very great 
differences. No more than while commiuiities do Indian 
communities remain the same. They change and ev()lve just as 
other peoples do. There is not any Indian community that I 
know of that has not changed .since 1^)00. 1 do not know 
whether that .should be called a.s.similation or not. 

Steve AdoI|)hus: In the beginning of j)rogre.s.sive Pan-indianism 
were there any tribes or.groups of tribes wln) refu.sed for one 
rea.son or another to particij)ate'? 

Hert/.bcrg; The whole rclation.ship ol' tribes in reform Pan- 
Indianism .is cjuite cloudy. In the beginning, especially because 
Charles liastman was involved, the SAI hojied that they would 
have tribal representative.s. They really never did. They did not 
see theni-selvcs as detribali/ed, but they knew perfectly well 
they were not re[)resenting tribes in any official caf)acity. They 
thought of themselves as member.^ of tribes, but not as 
representative.s. That was not j)ossible at that time. So it would 
not be proper to say that tribes refused. But it is clear that the 
maji)r j)eople who were involved were of these basic groups: 
the Iro(|uois, the Cherokees, the Five Civili/ed Tribes, the 
Oklahoma gri)up, and the Sioux. These were the Indians with a 
U)ng tradition of leadership and of .some type of regional 
confederacy. There is a i)atleru that persists. Fi)r example, the 
only Indian BIA conniii.ssioners that we have had have been 
either Iri)(|Uois or, like Louis Bruce who is pre.sently commis- 
sioner, part Irocjuois. Bruce, appropriately, is also part Sioux. 
That is not an accident. Sioux people have frcqviently been 
major leaders in Pan-Indian nnwements and liiat is true now in 
the National Congress of American Indians. The Five Civilized 
Tribes also have a long traditii)n of running (heir own affairs. I 
think there is something cultural involved here. There were no 
Navajo or Hi)pi involved in any of these movements until after 
the New Deal. 

Jim Garrett: Seemingly, Pan-Indianism developed about the 
same time as Pan-Africanism, Pan-Slavism and all the other 
pan-isms. Looking especially at Pan-Africanism and Pan- 
Indianism, haven't the.se movements depended upon the 
response of the |)Ower structure ()f the larger society? If that 
was the case, as far as the leadership w:is concerned (for 
example, Booker T. Washington, to whom you made refer- 
ence), don't we iiave to take the context of the times into 
account as to who is defined as the leader? 

Hertzberg: Any leader of any minority, including all the 
militant groups today which are not the only groups involved 
in minority affairs, gets sustenance from recognition by the 
larger society. But I do not think that Booker T. Washington 
or the leaders of the Society of American Indians were foisted 
on the populace. Washington led in a very different time. He 
had a message and a way of .procedure wliich in the times he 
functioned seemed to work, 

Slavs use the term Pan-Slav, Africans use the term Pan- 
African, but the Indians do not use the term Pan-Indian. I 
should have said that in the beginning. It is a problem because 
what you "call yourself, or what people call you, is so 
important. Indians themselves do not use it, which is a 
tremendous disadvantage because one has to have a term and 
this seems to be a useful one. The only Indians who use the 
term Pan-Indian today are Indian scholars and some of the 
younger groups such as the National Indian Youth Council. 
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Merv Goldbas: Did the SAI have any policy about elementary 
school education? 

Hert/.berg: The Society of American Indians devoted a good 
deal of attention to education in its journal. They were, 
roughly speaking, progressives in education. Tlie people in the 
Society of American Indians said they needed all kinds of 
education for their young people becaui^e they were going to 
do all types of things. Tliey wanted vocational education, 
liberal arts education, public schools, and college. There was 
discussion about starting an Indian junior college by Arthur 
Parker and Fayette McKenzie, but it never came to anything. 

If you read tlie journals, Indian education,, althougli 
needing improvement, sounds much better than you would 
expect. For example, Carlisle, which was founded by General 
Pratt, wa.s opposed to Indian culture. Pratt's slogan was ''Kill 
the Indian and save the man.'' Yet Pratt was a loved person. 
He somehow must have really had something because Indians 
who were not shuffling around being ashamed of themselves 
thought very well of Pratt. Wlierv he died in 1924 his pall 
bearers included higli officials of the Native American Church. 
You can imagine what Pratt's view of peyole was. 

Tlie head of Indian education under the New Deal was one 
of the most important progressive educators in the coimtry, 
Wilfred Beatty. Under his direction Indian children were 
supposedly taught in Indian languages and there was 
supposedly an entire reform movement. But like most educa- 
tional reform, it seems to have been more talked about than 
implemented. 

Tony Gullo: Where do you draw the line between the kind of 
organization the Iroquois, the Five Civilized Tribes, and the 
Sioux established and the beginning of Pan-lndianism? 

Hertzberg: Naturally these categories are for our convenience 
and there are often marginal cases. However, the cases you 
mentioned - the Iroquois, the Sioux - all of these people had 
a great deal in common culturally speaking. In these groups 
that have a similar culture, they either have the same language 
or a related language. That is the easiest kind of unity to get 
because tliere is so much going for you, so much that is alike. 
But what I am talking about are situations where you move 
beyond that, where you get tribal groups'working together 
which do not have that basic common identity. Tliese early 
movements' attempts at confederation or cooperation provide 
some cultural patterns from which to draw later on. But \ do 
not consider them to be Pan-Indian. For example, when Branl, 
Pontiac, or Tecumsch and his brother attempted to organize, 
they organized Indians from a large variety of tribes much 
beyond one cultural group such as the Iroquois. 

Delores Norman: One of the Indians speaking earlier men- 
tioned that citizenship was not much of an advantage and that 
it was imposed upon Indians. However, you mentioned that 
citizenship was something that the Indian looked forward to. 

Herfzberg: Tiiere was varied opinion among Indians about 
citizenship. Tlie reform group was largely for it although they 
were more for it before 1920 than after. The fraternal people 
were for it. Many Indians were worried about it. They were 
afraid that it would jeopardize their title to the land. It was 
passed in such a way that it did not do that, however. 

Larry Lazore: I would like to clarify a point about citizenship. 
1 am a citizen of the Iroquois Confederacy which is a sovereign 



nation. In fact, I think the greatest oppo.sition^ to the 
legislation in 1924 to make Indians Unikxl Spates citizens 
came from the Iroquois people. 

Tlie movement of Pan-lndianism is a rnovement of uniting 
all Indian peoples to fight off a common challenge and .'iolve 
common problems that we have .such as education and Irealy 
rigiits. You mentioned tlie uniting of the Iroquois under the 
Tree of Peace to live together as one people, to live together in 
peace. We were not lighting for a cau.se. wc were simply 
uniting for peace. Pan-Indianism is trying to organize to light, 
.say, government policies in education. 

Hert/.berg: I think that is more true of the reform type, but 
the others, the fraternal and religious, were not very interested 
in causes. To illustrate your point, the National Congress of 
American Indians somehow limps along but the point at which 
it gets strong is when there is some common danger like 
termination. When termination was proposed the NCAl got 
very active and ver>' bu.sy. Tribal groups were much more loyal 
to it at that . time than when there was no danger. 

Joan Cofield: During this f)eriod of history you have men- 
tioned the elite, educated Indians with a stress on education. 
What about the nuusscs of people on the rcserva lions? Did they 
have any knowledge of these groups of people meethig? It 
seems to me that if you are going to have a inuvemeni, it is 
important to have the masses informed. 

Hertzberg: They would have liked to have had the masses. This 
was a matter of controversy in the SAI in terms of where they 
were to hold their meetings. Parker and his group wanted to 
meet in colleges and universities. That is where most of the 
meetings were held. Hewitt and some other people wanted to ^ 
meet on resei-vations in Indian country. The most successful 
meeting that the Society ever had was in Denver where there 
were many Western Indians involved. I should not give the 
impression that only educated people or well educated people 
were involved in this. That was the leadership. There were 
niany people who got involved, for a while anyway, who were 
not well educated in the conventional non-Indian sense ~ 
tribal leaders, for example. But the Society was never able to 
reach what you call the Indian masses in any significant way, 
and I do not think the National Congress does either. That Is 
hard to do. 1 really do not think that they were snobs. Tliey 
were really attempting to serve in the best way they knew how 
and they did not think they were turning their backs to the 
reservation people at all. They felt they were helping. 

Elizabeth Duran: You talked about the importance of the 
students at Carlisle. In one of our earlier sessions it was stated 
that most of the children who were sent there were orphans. 

Hertzberg: That is not true. Carlisle was considered to be an 
elite school and people, particularly sons of chiefs, were eager, 
perhaps, if they went to school at all, to go there. I tried to 
indicate when I mentioned Carlisle the attitude that Pratt had 
toward Indian culture. People were kidnapped or were 
virtually kidnapped to go to Carlisle; that is true. Also, many 
people were sent there voluntarily and their parents brought 
them. People also ran away to Carlisle. Albert Hensley, an 
important leader among the Winnebago and an early leader of 
the peyote religion, ran away to Carlisle. There were many 
Iroquois at Carlisle. Personally, I had assumed Indians would 
hate Carlisle. 
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HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 



Ethnology and Ethnohistory 

as Tools for 
Penetrating and Interpreting the Past: 
the Case of the Iroquois 

by William N, Fenton 



My first impression in the I930's when I h'ved with Jonas 
Snow and later Henry Redeye on the Allegany Reservation 
was that the ongoing culture of the reservation communities as 
it then existed seemed to have very little and quite dim 
relationship to what one reads in books and the colonial 
records of a much earlier people. There appeared to be two 
completely different worlds. 

How one studies a culture and a society and how the living 
culture as it survives can be used to interpret the past, how 
those two worlds can be reconciled, are approaches to 
problems of cultural history that have concerned me of late. 
Ethnology and ethnohistory are tools made for pp-iietrating 
and interpreting the past. 

Ethnology is the science of customs. It is the study of 
cultural patterns as various customs are linked together in 
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clusters among living societies. Its perspective is very much 
from the point of view of an ongoing social situation. It is 
necessary in discussing ethnology as a field of learning to make 
a distinction between cultures or ways of life, the way people 
live at any given moment, and the society in which they live. 
Societies are made up of those endless chains of mutual 
obligations and responsibilities that link individuals together. 
The way that those obligations are structured and the duty 
relationships understood are largely given by the tradition or 
culture of that particular society. Culture relates to the 
historical aspect of the accepted ways that are unconsciously 
maintained and defended. Society relates to an analysis of the 
relations between individuals and institutions which constitute 
a particular culture. 

Ethnography is the study of cultures in time and space. We 
speak of the Navajo culture, the Sioux culture, and the various 
cultures of Africa; we are talking about the various systems 
that are maintained by living societies in various parts of the 
world and which can be mapped demographically and geo- 
graphically. There is usually a close relationship between the 
cultural map and the ecological map in which that culture is 
found. 

Now ethnohistory, as it has come to be understood in 
recent years, represents the application of principles of 
ethnological theory and method to the interpretation of 
cultural history. A maxim that operates in this area is: *'We see 
what we know." The understandings that we have at any given 
point in time, which are derived from our observations and 
study of living societies, enable us to interpret the record that 
has been left by those societies as it was written down by 
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other minds, in other plaees»and in other times. If we read (he 
New York colonial documents f I remind you that these were 
written by scribes or secretaries like Robert Livingston in 
Albany who understood Dutch and English and who took 
down the words of Indian speakers as they were interpreted by 
people in the community - some of whom were Dutch, some 
of whom were half Dutch and half Mohawk. Bear in mind that 
only part of the picture is always coming through, but it is the 
best thing we have.) and if we use our understanding of the 
living cultures of Iroquois society and of the League of the 
Iroquois to reinterpret those documents, we gain a perspective 
on them that adds something to what the historian usually 
pos.sesses. Ethnohistory then represents a plus for historio- 
graphy - historiography being the systematic way (hat 
historians go about the study, reconstruction, and interpreta- 
tion of the past. 

"Upst reaming*' 

In the- course of my study» I developed a technique to 
which I apply a term borrowed from Sir Flinders Petrie, an 
English pre-hislorian who worked in Egypt. He pointed out 
that one can excavate the tombs of the Pharaohs and that one 
can measure and map the pyramids, but that the living 
Egyptian people whom he employed were the only model he 
really had for understanding the inscriptions and interpreting 
what pre-dynastic Egypt must have been like. This technique^ 
which he termed "upstreaniing,'' does history backwards. It 
starts in the present, moves as far into the past as the record 
will allow, and interprets the past in terms of what makes 
sense. One starts with something he knows, steps back to the 
observations of someone else who preceeded him (and who is 
judged to be a fairly competent observer because what he says 
makes sense), and continues back to successively earlier 
observers. In this fashion, the existence of several institutions, 
traditionally known only through the oral history of living 
people, can be documented at given points of time over a 
period of two or three hundred years. The problem with this 
approach is that cultures change constantly. As great revolu- 
tions occur in ways of life, the style and design of these 
cultures change. For example, all of us have some understand- 
ing of English history. If you visit and live for a time in an 
English village in Essex, however, you gain a perspective on the 
nature of peasant life in the Middle Ages that you cannot 
possibly have learned simply from reading about it. The 
hazards of this upstreaming approach are twofold: the 
assumption that major institutions do not change over time, 
and the tendency to read more into the past than actually 
existed. One has to balance the two and make a judgement. 
Otherwise one is guilty of the fallacy of "presentism." 

Any approach to a scholarly field rests not only on 
.definitions such a$ have been outlined above, but it is 
also important to rid our minds of preconceptions and biases 
in order that we can perceive things more clearly. Today I am 
primarily concerned with the question of ethnicity. 

Being "white," being in the New World as a descendent of 
settlers who have been here for 300 years gives me no special 
perspective on the English language, the traditions of colonial 
America which I have heard about all my life, or on such 
subjects which involved some of my forebears, if having 



"white" genes were important, it should hove given me some 
insight into these things that perhaps someone else would not 
have. It simply is not so. Ifyou have not studied somethingjf 
you have not really worked at it, if you have not really 
internalized it, you simply do not know about it. Having 
grown up in an Indian community ns a descendant of one of 
the Iroquoian peoples, the Native American posse.sses a 
sympathy and understanding of the society in which he lives 
that enables him to interpret the past in a way that a 
non-Indian, even one who has lived there temporarily like 
myself, cannot have. But this understanding comes from 
common bonds of human relationship, not through the 
bloodstream. 

The Indian as Savage 

Another bogy that needs clarification is the term *'savage." 
People are "hung-up" on this term and it has a meaning now 
that it never originally had, and at least it ought to be made 
explicit. Savage in English means uncivilized or at least outside 
of the mainstream of civilization. It was first used in Middle 
English and became popular in 1 8th century England as 
derived from the French sauvage which means much the same 
thing. There is a distinction made in the years precceding the 
Enlightenment, the 17th and 18th centuries, when it encom- 
passed all peoples who were non-Christian and who were on 
the margin of society. It was very much like the Greek barbar 
or barbarians. But originally it was derived from the Latin 
word sihaticus which simply means ''people who live in the 
woods." A savage, therefore, was simply someone who lived in 
the woodlands. He was a hunting person who lived outside the 
margin of the European civilization. That was all it meant. Of 
late years, however, it has acquired, a pejorative usage and 
meaning which has annoyed people and which need not. 
Savage (and especially sauvage in Canada) became a generic 
word for the Indian people. 

The Indian and Scalping 

Two other contentions of a historical nature need to be 
considered. Lately, I have been reading in the Indiaf] Historian 
and journals like AkwesaSfie Notes that good Indians did not 
scalp, burn, or eat their captives aboriginally. This is like 
saying that in medieval England they did not behead or torture 
people. These are matters of fact. As human beings we would 
like to erase such elements from the past no matter what 
tradition we come from. But the record is there; it is 
inescapable. In 1603 when Champlain came to the St. 
Lawrence River at a place near Tadoussac, Quebec, he spent a 
night at an Algonquin camp. Algonquin warriors returned 
from a war party to the Mohawk country, down the Iroquois 
or Richilieu River somewhere in New York State, with the 
scalps of Indians. Scalping did occur in other parts of the 
world. North of the Black Sea in Asia Minor lived the Scyths, a 
nomadic horse people, who, as reported by Herodotus, in 
pre-Christian times kept scalps and took the heads of their 
enemies as trophies. To take scalping away from the Indians of 
the Northeast is like taking away any of their other customs.-It 
was simply something that they did. The record is abundant. 
They probably had ample and good reasons for doing it. 

The Iroquois Confederacy and the U.S. Constitution 
Fourthly, one reads that the United States Constitution was 
modeled on the constitution of the Iroquois Confederacy. This 
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is a long, long story. To raise this question is not to deny the 
validity of the argument at all, but simply to point out the 
nature of the contact and the nature of the influence. A 
significant portion of the U.S. Constitution is straight out of 
the political philosophers of the 1 8th century, like John 
Locke, whom Jefferson and other framers of the document 
read. To be certain, on several occasions speakers of the 
Iroquois Confederacy attended meetings which brought the 
colonies together for the first time. It was this contact with 
the Iroquois Confederacy that really united the colonies in the 
sense that they had to form some compact in order to deal 
with the "Indian problem" on Ihe frontier. It was the League 
of the Iroquois that was held up to the colonists as a model by 
an Onondaga speaker, Canassatego, at the Treaty of Lancaster 
in 1744, when he said: 

We have one thing further to say, and that is, we 
heartily recommend Union and good Agreement 
between you and our Brethren. We never disagree, 
but preserve a strict Friendship for one another, 
and thereby you, as well as we, will become 
stronger. Our wise Forefathers established Union 
and Amity between the Five Nations', this has 
made us formidable; this has given us great Weight 
and Authority with our neiglibouring Nations. We 
are a powerful Confederacy; and, by your observ- 
ing the same Methods our wise Forefathers have 
taken, you will acquire fresh Strength and Power; 
therefore whatever befalls you, never fall out with 
one another.^ 

Benjamin Franklin, who printed the Treaty of Lancaster, 
adntired the Iroquois Confederation and used this argument as 
a weapon to whip his colleagues into line. In an early 
discussion of the need for union among (he colonies, he wrote: 
It would be a strange thing if Six Nations of 
ignorant savages should be capable of forming a 
scheme for such a union, and be able to execute it 
in such a manner as that it has subsisted ages and 
appears indissoluable; and yet that a like union 
should be impracticable for ten or a dozen English 
colonies, to whom it is more necessary and must 
be more advantageous, and who cannot be sup- 
posed to want an equal understanding of their 
interests.^ 

The other important fact is that most of the framers of the 
Constitution of the United States had cut their diplomatic 
teeth in relations with the Indians. They had learned protocol, 
they had learned negotiation in their dealings with people of 
another culture at a series of Indian and colonial meetings that 
were held at Albany, at Onondaga, at Philadelphia and 
elsewhere. 

It can be demonstrated that the so-'^alled ''Constitution of 
5he Five Nations" as a printed document is indeed not old. But 
;.t is an old oral document that has been modified over a period 
of time to suit the exigencies or the problems that the Iroquois 
people were facing. Every word in the Newhouse manuscript 
of that document, which Arthur Parker edited and published 
in 1916, certainly does not go back to a period much before 
its compilation, ca. 1880. 

So much for some of the things necessary to clear the mat 
and to preface my remarks about the nature of Indian culture 
in the woodlands of the Northeast at the time of contact. 



The homeland of the Iroquois is an area called "this old 
island" or Wendat e1ien - conceived as formed on the 
back of a turtle that was swimming in the primordial sea. It is 
a long cosmological myth that relates the story of twin 
brothers, Flint and Sapling. It relates to the environment that 
was left by the Creator for man to use and enjoy and that was 
peopled by things put here for his assistance. 

This whole area that runs from Georgian Bay in Canada 
down into central New York around Lake Ontario and Lake 
Erie is one vegetational and geographical unit. It is an area 
characterized originally by a birch-beech-maple forest with 
conifers in the uplands; such trees as the elm, hemlock, and 
the chestnut grew in the bottoms. These trees were extremely 
important to the people who lived there and used them for 
their economy. One important distinction in this environment 
is the presence of what I call the birch-elm line. Central New 
York, inhabited by the peoples of the Iroquois Confederacy, 
south of the line which runs from Ticonderoga to the 
Adirondacks and crosses at about the Thousand Islands and 
then runs up the Canadian Shield north of Georgian Bay, did 
not grow birch trees of sufficient girth to afford sheets of bark 
from which canoes could be made. Interestingly enough, this 
line is also the line that marks the northern Hmit for the 
growth of maize and its related garden vegetables — corn, 
beans, and squash. This line delimits an isotherm south of- 
which there are a minimum of 120 frost^free days in the 
summer necessary for the maturation of corn. This is 
important because it enables an economy of maiz.e horti- 
culture. Maize is extremely productive. Indians could get 
anywhere from 20 to 40 bushels per acre. The creation of a 
surplus of corn allowed the people to subsist in rather large 
villages over several months of the year and to alternate village 
life with hunting in the full and fishing in the spring. 

Outside of the Iroquoian world which Included the Huron 
Nation near Georgian Bay, the peoples north of the St. 
Lawrence River lived by hunting and constantly traveling in 
birch bark canoes in summer and on snow shoes drawing 
toboggans in winter. Development of this mobile life, where 
man is dependent upon the habits of game for subsistence, 
resulted in a sparse population in contrast with the density of 
population in the village world of the Five Nations (Iroquoia) 
and Huronia. 

Cultures move on their stomachs. There is a definite 
relationship between the size of a society and the kinds of 
institutions that begin to develop. Unless a guarantee of being 
able to subsist over the winters and the periods when game was 
not plentiful is forth coming, village life does not develop, 
large confederacies do not develop, and states do not develop. 



Most peoples have some way of viewing their own history 
and of periodizing it, of segregating it in terms of great 
events that have happened in the past. Anyone who comes 
from outside the Indian world — and certainly I consider 
myself an outsider even though I lived with Indian people for a 
time, listened to the old men. in a period when their young 
people would not listen to them, and heard them view their 
own history and recall the glory of their past — discovers the 
remarkable consistency and memory of the oral tradition 
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owing to the ability of old people to recall what has been 
passed down verbatim from generation to generation. Some of 
these instances can be documented by other historical 
methods which demonstrate tlieir veracity. For example, the 
origins of tlie Handsome Lake vision are set at a time in the 
Berry Moon at a phcc cviUcdJononhsadegen on the Allegheny 
River, This is not remarkable to Indian people who believe this 
and who have heard it all their lives from the preachers of the 
Gahvaiio — the Handsome Lake vision or the *'Good Message.'* 
But it is remarkable, certainly, outside the Indian world where 
memories run slior* that this is told as it actually occurred. If 
proof were necessary, it is forthcoming in the records of the 
Quaker missionaries who were there at the time and who were 
compulsive and habitual journal keepers. In the journals of 
•Henry Simmons, Halliday Jackson, and Joel Swain you 
actually find a record of how in May or June of 1799, 
Handsome Lake, who was the half-brother of Cornplanter, had 
this vision and made these pronouncements, Indian people, 
particularly accomplished speakers of the Longhouse, can 
remember these long streams of verbal information which 
those of us who teach in universities and have a responsibility 
for transmitting the cultural heritage would not presume to do 
without reference to notes or other props. It- is an extra- 
ordinary feat. 1 admire the men who have internalized these 
tremendous oral documents and can give them in a way that 
satisfies their peers. All this is a very important facet for the 
reconstruction of history. 

Three Great Iroquois Prophets 

As the oral historians periodize their history, first comes 
the time of Sapling or the Creation. Second comes the message 
of Deganawidah* who formed the League. The last great event 
in Iroquois cultural history is the vision of Handsome Lake 
which introduced the period of adjustment to the loss of their 
lands, the decline in the size of their society, and all of the 
terrible catastrophes that befell them after the American 
Revolution. We are concerned today with the second prophet 
who brought the great message of Peace, Justice and Power 
which comprises the Great Binding Law that enabled the 
formation of the Iroquois Confederacy. 

When one reads these documents of the Longhouse and 
analyzes them, one feels that this is a society and a culture 
that is attuned to prophets, and that these prophets were men 
of great intellect, men of really great minds who looked at the 
situation at a given point in time, reorganized the culture 
around some new principles, and gave the people a charter for 
going on. It is rather interesting that the Iroquois tradition sees 
these calamities and solutions to calamities in their own past 
and recognizes the fact that things have not always been the 
same, that the Iroquois have changed, and that they are going 
to change in the future. The fact that we have such a strong 
incidence of Iroquois culture today in Indian communities, 
and intense feelings about it, is a tribute to the sheer ability of 
these people to adapt to circumstances as they find them. 

Documenting the Oral History 
At the turn of the century the system of life chiefs on the 
Six Nations Reserve in Canada was threatened by a reform 
movement within the Indian society that sought to throw out 
life chiefs and install elected chiefs. It ultimately resulted in an 
act of confiscation by the Canadian government and the 
installation of an elected council which has never really 



enjoyed the confidence of all the Indian people. These 
documents were written in a time of stress in an elYort to 
make explicit to themselves and to oulsidcrs the n^iture and 
origin of the Iroquois government and the traditions and 
ceremonies for the histallation of chiers.i 

Several other less comprehensive versions of the legend 
were done in the late 1800's. However, there are still earlier 
versions. Joseph Brant outlined the plot and the sketch of the 
myth in an interview with a missionary tiamed FJkanah 
Holmes in 1804. Quite recently the published journals of John 
Norton, who was part Cherokee and part Scottish :ind who 
lived among the Mohawks at the Six Nations Reserve for about 
15 years, disclose a long account of the myth which confirms 
elements in later versions. The earliest known documented 
version dates from 1745 and was collected by John Chris- 
topher Pyrlaeus, a Moravian missionary, among the Mohawks."^ 

If you look at the myth as a literary document and analyze 
it hito its structural parts (of course in doing this it loses nuich 
of its glory and it is a great literary document), every version is 
different: but every version also has agreements in the main 
themes. It is segregated into three main parts. The first is the 
myth of Deganawidah himself and the conversion of a man 
named Hiawatha. The second part relates to the tradition of 
the I'ounding of the League - how the chieftainships were 
apportioned, the names of the fifty chiefs, how they were 
installed, what clans they belonged to. and the liturgy of 
installation. Finally,- the last third of it is the by-laws ~ the 
decisions arrived at in the past by the League as a government 
that were remembered and later written down as decisions in 
council. This part is the constitution. 

Another aspect of the League which adds greatly to the 
beauty of the mythology and to the traditions surrounding it 
is the symbolism: the Great Pine or the Great Tree that stands 
in the center of the Earth; the four White Roots of Peace 
extending in the cardinal directions; various things that happen 
when people chop at the roots of the Tree; people following 
the roots of the Tree to the source where the Tree stands and 
shelters the Council with concentric rings of Chiefs, Warriors, 
women, and the public; and the Confederacy as an extended 
house sheltering related families. 

How Old is the League? 
How old the League is 1 will not pretend to say; I frankly 
do not know. The arclieological record which has lately been 



* Each "word" or article of the epic .starts: "And then Deganawidah 
said . . .*• The current preference that he only be referred to a.s "the 
Peacei:iaker*' is of recent origin. [ For discu.ssion on this point please see 
page 1 1 5. - lid.l 

+ 1 cannot po.ssibIy begin to relate the legend of the Longhouse the way 
the chiefs tell it. I do not have the words inside nie. but I liave worked 
from phonetic texts taken down by two previous scholars from the 
mouth of a single analyst, and with the help of bilingual interpreters I 
have translated the two longest versions into Engli.sh. I3oth versions 
were by Chief John Arthur Gibson, an Onondaga .speaker who held one 
of the Seneca titles in the League at the Six Nations Reserve in Canada. 
He dictated one version of the epic to J.N.B. Hewitt, the Tusearora 
scholar who preceeded mc at the Smithsonian, in 1899, and a second 
version to Alexander Goldenweiser in 1912, the year the old chief died. 
Having translated the first text -with Simeon Gibson in 1941, I 
completed the translation of the second document with the late 
Howard Sky only last year. 
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established through the work of James Tuck in the pre-Onon- 
dagu sites in central New York indicates that it could have 
been much earlier than we used to think. It was thought by 
historians at one point to be a response to white contact. I do 
not think so. It was lliere, it was strengthened by tlie nature of 
that contact, and both the Indians and the colonies used each 
other in that situation. It is one of those problems that cannot 
be resolved because the data are not there. Someone had 
adduced some evidence from eclipses, but the Ray Fadden 
version of that eclipse episode comes from a single source and 
has not been replicated by anyone else. It is not in any of the 
longer texts. 

The institutions of the League are certainly very old. The 
enumeration of the Five Nations themselves as a government 
appears in the first document by Dutch visitors to the Mohawk 
Valley in 1635. In that manuscript the Mohawk words are 
there and one can recognize them as such. Discrepancies in the 
printed versions can be cleared up because, if one recognizes 
names of the Five Nations like Oneida, Onondaga, 
Kanyengehaga (for Mohawk) and the others, it is quite evident 
that the Five Nations were confederated at that time. To 
people who know this tradition it is nothing remarkable, but it 
may be important to know that there are other proofs. 

Intelligent governors saw the wisdom of employing the 
League for their own ends and they sought to strengthen it. 
Not only did the colonial powers, both French and English, 
recognize the strength of the League and that it was a bulwark 
between them and all the hostile tribes elsewhere, but it was 
also a network through which the fur trade could be 
structured and it was a buffer that either side could use to 
fend off the other. The English colony seldom raised many 
troops. The Mohawks, Oneidas, and Onondagas look the losses 
that were necessary to keep the French from controlling New 
York State for most of the 17th century. (The Iroquois also 
suffered enormous losses through epidemics of small pox, 
measles, and other diseases introduced by the whites.) The 
League was a model that had to be recognized, it had to be 
dealt with. Throughout most of its history, the League could 
muster some 2200 warriors. Multiply that by four or five in 
good years to estimate the size of the society. Probably there 
are as many living descendents in New York today as there 
were when they were first known. 

There are endless problems of an historical nature in this 
tradition. The League has been continually evolving. I count it 
a great privilege to have devoted most of my life trying to 
understand it. I do not pose as any authority on the subject; I 
am constantly learning. I would welcome criticism, differences 
of view, and certainly questions as to what you would like to 
explore. 

So these are my words. 



DISCUSSION 

Irving Powless: You referred repeatedly to the formation of 
the League as a myth. 

Fenton: I said the legend of the Longhouse is an epic myth in 
the great sense. By myth I do not mean something that did not 
happen, but something that people believe did happen. It 



extends back .before the memory of man. It consists struc- 
turally of three parts. The tlrst part relates to the birth and 
mighty doings of a prophet named Dcganawidah and his 
conversion of Hiawatha. Then there is a big volume of material 
relating to the traditions. This is the memory of man: I have 
been trying to distinguish that from myth. A third section 
deals with mechanisms of the League itself. 

Art Einhorn: By that definition, would you put the Christ 
story in tliat same category? 

Fenton: Yes. 

Lloyd Elm: It bewilders me to understand how after the 
length of lime that yon have studied the Great Law with 
Longhouse people, presumably as thoroughly as you possibly 
could, you never heard or maybe never acknowledged the fact 
that part of the Great Law is that people with respect for it do 
not use the Peacemaker's name as you have been using it 
today. 

Fenton: You mean Deganawidah? What should one say? 
Elm: The Peacemaker; (hat Is how we refer to him. In all those 
years no one ever told you that you are not to use the 
Peacemaker's name? That he told us that there were only 
certain special occasions, not in casual conversation, when we 
were to use that name? 

Fenton: At the very end of the legend when he departs he says 
his name should be remembered but not used. All of the old 
men with whom 1 worked on the Six Nations Reserve - men 
like David Thomas, Chief Joe Logan, Chief Alex General, or 
Deskaheh — always ret'erred to him as Deganawidah and never 
as the Peacemaker, per se. Every paragraph of the epic 
commences: "Now at that time Deganawidah said ..." I never 
heard this before. 1 am grateful. 

Oren Lyons: Earlier you discussed sources which are mostly 
written documents from which you base your judgements and 
which establish in your mind the existence of the Iroquois 
League. Most all of your case rests on this documentation. 
Fenton: This is the first documentary substantiation. I read 
those documents, however, in terms of the tradition, in terms 
of the oral history, and I interpret those documents through 
what I have learned of oral history. 

Lyons: I listened carefully as you went along and 1 understood 
finally at the end that you do not know when the League 
began. 

Fenton: No, I do not know when it began. Actually it began at 
some earlier time on which I would not attempt to put a 
precise date. I simply do not know. 

Powless: Are you going to take the 1570 date out of the 
history books? 

Fenton: The 1570 date is based on a judgement that J.N.B. 
Hewitt made on the work of Pyrlaeus, the Moravian mission- 
ary who. was in the Mohawk Valley. Pyrlaeus was told by a 
Mohawk chief living in 1 745 that it was formed one generation 
before the coming of the white people. The Dutch arrived in 
what is now Albany in 1609. Allowing 30 years for a 
generation, Hewitt inferred the 1570 date was proper. Horatio 
Hale, who worked both at Onondaga and among the Mohawks 
and Onondagas at Middleport, posited the year 1450. For a 
long time people thought that was too early. The archeological 
record of your own people's past certainly makes an earlier 
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date permissible. I simply do not know. 

Lyons: It seems to us that the inference is that the Five 
Nations or the Six Nations could not exist until the white man 
came. So everything seems to come after the coming of the 
white man. Would it not be in the interest of accuracy to 
remove the date? 

Fenton: It would be better to say that we .simply do not 
know. In my writing on Iroquois history I point out that 
putting a precise date on these things is impossible. 

Lyons: Another point — the savages. Semantics. The people 
who were on the frontier and who called the Indians savages 
did not intend that we were just people who lived in the 
woods. When they say savages they meant people that ravaged 
their people. If you had talked to any frontiersman he 
certainly would not have thought that these people just lived 
in the woods. 

Fenton: The thing I was trying to point out was that these 
words have a history, that they change, and that their 
meanings change from time to time. During that period you 
must understand what was going on in your world and what 
was going on in Europe. From the point of view of the 
European, all civilized people were people in the Christian 
tradition. Anybody else was outside. The original meaning of 
the word barbarism in Greece was anybody who'did not live in 
Athens which was where the civilized Greeks lived. 

Whether or not these terms ever got taken up and used in a 
denigrating sense, and certainly you are correct in your view of 
"savage" that developed in those contact years. I simply want 
to point out that it always was not so; these words themselves 
have a history and their meanings change. When a word has its 
meaning altered and it becomes loaded with emotional tone, it 
simply has to be dropped out of usage. That is why in 
translating Lafitau's Moeurs des sauvages amenquains ( 1 724) I 
certainly was not going to put in the title page "Customs of 
the American Savage." I call it Customs of the American 
Indian, I do not think that he meant it in a denigrating sense 
because he said that these are not people without a govern- 
ment, without laws, without customs. That was the whole 
point of his book. He pointed out that their customs were no 
more outlandish than those of the people of ancient cultures 
to whom he compared them. The whole perspective of 
anthropology on the relativity of customs is that one has to 
respect the customs of the people. But this does not prevent 
one from looking at them critically. 

Elm: I tried to find someplace where you mentioned how we 
did record our history relative to the wampum beh. Your 
presentation was totally void of the wampum belts. I would 
like you to explain to these people that there is a recorded 
history in the wampum belts. 

Fenton: One of the ways that Indian people propped up their 
memories was by reference to mnemonic devices, that is, 
memory assistants. These vary from notches cut in sticks, to 
kernels of corn that are laid out in patterns, to pegs that are 
arranged in a sequence according to a diagram on a cane, and 
to symbqls that are woven into belts that are made from the 
shells of d ciam.*^ 

At various transactions each speech of serious purpose was 
documented at the end of the speech by the conveyance of a 
belt into which had been woven some design which would 
later assist people to recall the words. When a group was on 



the receiving end, they appointed an individual at the time 
that a transaction was made to preserve the memory of the 
transaction. Later, in council, this would be related. This use 
of a memory device, with the ability to listen and to 
internalize long strings of verbal information, gave them the 
ability to recall these transactions with the appropriate belt. 

Some experiments have been done on learning theory by a 
psychologist named Bower at Stanford University.^ According 
to Bower's theory of the operation of the human mind, verbal 
information is stored in one side of the brain and manual 
information is stored in the other. When the two are learned 
together they are mutually fortifying. If you learn a spatial 
relationship .and a verbal message simultaneously, you can 
recall one or the other much better afterwards. Whether this is 
the way earlier events were recollected through the "'reading" 
of the wampum belt is a matter I cannot demonstrate. Bower's 
theory says that when the design becomes separated from the 
verbal scheme after a period of years, you may be able to 
recall the verbal scheme but to actually associate it with the 
spatial design is another matter. 

For a couple of years I spent a great deal of time trying to 
understand the operation of the condolence cane and the Roll 
Call of Iroquois Chiefs.^ The wliole business of how this 
design was used and how the information was recalled I never 
satisfactorily cleared up in my own mind. But I do remember 
the statement of one of the abler ritualists who said he always 
carried the cane when he recited the Roll Call both on. the 
road and in the Longhouse. He took one look at it before he 
started and he could shut his eyes and never look at it again. 
He had learned the chant and he did not need the cane. It was 
simply a prop, like a ceremonial mace of otTice. It was part of 
his status and role at that time. I think that whatever learning 
may be involved and what it is we can learn from this example 
may be involved also in the recollection of material that was 
originally documented in any wampum belt. 

The real issue or question on which we need .some 
enlightenment is whether after a long period of time, when the 
designs on the belts have been separated from the verbal 
stream, it is still correct to say the wampum belt is "read," or 
whether the recollection is the result of a highly internalized 
oral tradition. 
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WORKSHOP 



Native American Studies 
Committee Recommendations 



Preface 

It is the consensus of the Committee on Native American 
Studies that all institutions of higher education should 
seriously examine their academic programs for omissions of 
content about Native Americans. Such omissions represent a 
flagrant intellectual dishonesty tliat must be corrected at the 
earliest opportunity. 

The Committee ■ further agreed that the role of Native 
Americans in (he history of mankind must be considered in a 
world-wide context and not as an ethnic or ''minority group" 
study. When taking a comparative religion course, for example, 
students should learn about the various religions of Native 
Americans as well as those of Asians. Africans, and Europeans. 
When taking music courses, students should learn about the 
contributions of Native Americans to the world of music as 
well as those of the French, German, English and other 
identiHable groups. Similarly, in courses on comparative 
government, Native American polilical structures should be 
understood in comparison with pre-Christian Huropean con- 
cepts, monarchy, modern "isms," and so on. In other words, 
scholars in all areas of academia must revise their studies to 
allow Native Americans their rightful place in the history of 
man. 

Beyond this, institutions of higher education should seri- 
ously consider the inclusion of specific courses about Native 
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Americans in their curriculums. As we enter the 70s. 
Americans have come to realize that the melting poi theory, 
or the dream of complete assimilation of peoples of diverse 
backgrounds into an amorphous **new man" comprising a 
monolithic society, is not only mythological but not even 
desirable. We should aim. rather, for a compatible plurali.stic 
society. With this philo.sophy we can preserve and revitalize a 
large variety of cultural heritages which will enhance our 
education and enrich us all. 

Specific cour.ses in Native American studies, therefore, 
should be taught to both Indian and non-Indian students. If a 
college decides to commit itself to the education of Indian 
students, however, the Committee advi.ses that the school 
combine an academic department of Native American studies 
with a supportive Native American program which includes 
counseling, housing, family and reservation liaisons, and social 
and cultural programs. The program at Dartmouth College is 
considered by the Committee to be an acceptable model. 

Whether or not the institution takes on the education of 
Native American students, however, it must be committed in. 
both dollars and philosophy wheti offering Native American 
studies. The allocation of at least one faculty position and the 
provision of "hard monies" for operational costs is essential. 

Recommendations 

The following are recommendations for course develo|v 
ment leading (o (he cstabllshnieni of a Native American 
studies department. 
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1) A "first course" in N:Hi\c American 
studies shotilJ be iif the prcc<iiii;icl period. 

After ;in :!nihiopologic;jl ovcfviirw, (his ^tnii^e ^ll•nllll 
ciMiceniniic on ihc culuires of' \wa\\\ nilvs :is ii.insniiitcd 
through or;il tnulitioii. Kelkinus hclicts and vjlues. and mwi.iL 
ecdmunic. and political (Hgani/aiioiiN sluMild he undci^tiMul \n 
u luiMKiniNtic nil her ihan a scientitlc pcrs|ve(i\c. 

2) Courses of study in N;itive Anierienn 
languupi's are recommended. 

One of llie sironpcs' enrnponcnrs in Native Anieiican 
cultures luis been lanituage. To iindcrMarid ihc people, a 
sUidcnt should have a knowledge ol al leaM one Native 
Atncriciin language. 

3) When :i college is located in a stale uhicli 
hns ;i Native American popiilation. it is 
reeommended that the college offer a course 
or courses abotit the Native Americans of 
that state. 

At BemidjI Stale College in Minnesoia. tor esainple. ihcre is 
a course entilled "llislory of ihe Indians of the Upper 
Midwest/' 

4) Native American art, music, and dance 
comprise a valuable course offering which 
eoidd be crossdistcd under other depart- 
inents in Mie college. 

5) The contemporary life of the Native 
American is an important area of study. 

This course sliouUi cimsider. among (^ihci lopics, Indian law 
and ircaiy rigfiis, tribes and Ihe federal govcrmnent. ihc 
reservation sysiein. Indian cducalioiu and the pligbl of urban 
hulians. 

6) A practical course to prepare Native 
Ameriams for the problems and challeuges 
of bieultiiral life is reccmimended. 

Training in praciical political skills lo deal wiih buicau* 
eratic agencies, boards of educalion. etc.. will he of value lo 
the Native American. 

7) Students should be able to major in 
Native American studies. 

Since the Commiltee recommends a dep:inmeiii of Native 
An^eric'an studies as a Icgilimate academic discipline, ihc 
committee camiot Inid any reason wliy a sludent could itni 
uKijor in Native American siudies. Smne critics have suggested 
that it would not prepare him for an occupation. Public school 
leaching, however, .seems lo be an obvious pridcssion for a 
student with a B.A. in Native American studies^. If u student 
goes on to graduate school in any number of pndcsslonal areas 
such as law or social work, he will have an *ipproprialc 
undcrgrailuaie educulion which will be highly relevant in his 
continuing studies and eventual vocation. 

8) The chairman or director of a Native 
American studies department or program 
nuisl be carefully chosen. 




ricict,iHv the dffCihM ^h»*iild tv ni N.oiic Vnu'Xt.H! 
ilcsvcni. hi .in\ i.t^c. he tmsi Iv nUMitic 1«« S.iine \nuMiv.oi 
luUuic. .iiul .tc\cpl.ibtc !o bnili hiduiu .lud M**n.|iMli.in 
tommunihc". 

*)| ,Nati\e AiiK*rican scholars slmuld be 
recruited to teach coirrsi's in Nati\c 
American studies. 

hivitiniiiMK vhnuld nukeevei) elton i<< stjtt j taiiilt\ \\\tU 
Saii\e Amciiean people. Iloweiei. m .nt eeumenu.il ^piiit. it 
slxnild find non*hidi.iu pi«<tesvii|v jeeepiat«le. i4<o. 

Vi^itiitg Native Ameneatt lecitneis aie K\oinmendi'd .md 
the utilisation ol knoislcdce.tble eldeis is .(ls<Mlcsnahle. Naioe 
.Aiuciiearis sh<<uld Iv eoi^Mdetcd io te.uli N.iiive Ameiuau 
language louises icga idlest oi then lonnal .ic.t«KMnu back- 
gMUiiul. 1 hcii (cinuneiairon ^hould Iv e«pial i«» ih.ii M 
ctedentialed p?otessoiN. 

Wheie Ihcre is no independent deparinieni oi Vitne 
Ameiieaii snulies. poWessois whu leaeli eoui^*^ ui tli.ii atea 
should be given coneuiiein oi loini .tppomiineuis ni the 
depaiimcni ihat lepioeiits then iield ol eoneenliation. 

lOl \ collectitm of uidii:iscd materliK for 
leaching Native .American studies is rccunv 
mended. 

Uooks. |K*riodicals. ncvvspapcis. films, and tapc> should Iv 
^elected by aiiilioiiiics in llic llelds. A libraiv oi medi:i 
icsourcc center should acquire a coie collection «tf ipialiiy 
iicius b.ised ot\ aiiiioiated bibiiogiaphies icviewcil by ncliolais 
in Ihe atea of Native Amciiean suulies. 

The Native Anjciican Sindics (\»mniiitee is .uvaic of 
ongoing N;iiivc Atncocaii studies pM»giam> in vaiious instiin- 
lions across the conniiy. We could noi esainine oi evahiite 
these pu>grams« but wc do (ccmuitiend that a couipiUition and 
evalujtion of all e\isiing piogiains be inailc. 

DISCUSSION 

Dolores Nornuiit: hi the Bcmidii Slate program t'oi ilic tiaining 
of aides foi the Indian schools, the key to the success ol !lie 
program vv.is staftnig it with Indian people fiom the com- 
munily who had the nbiliiy to talk about the eiilnoc and tcacli 
the language. 

Hetsy Aulela: One thing that 1 am afiaid (ft hi mimuiiv group 
programs, pariiculaily pii>giains like the 1 ducational ()p|)oi* 
innity IVogiain where a Icgislaluic passed a bill, allocated some 
money, and suddeidy llicie aic ^(U) black siudciils on campus, 
is Ihe p(»piilarity of dcvciivpiiig a ''nuickic'* black studies 
program or a *\|uiekie** Indian studies priigiain whatcvci. 
The school llihiks il is fullilling its comiiiitineul to the 
students. 

The bhick students are rialinally attracted to Ihc black 
studies progiain. One reason is the c(»ntcnt. the other leason is 
llie schoid hires black faculty to v::\cU the courses and the 
students feel more comfortable with the black faculty. But 
llial is Ihe only place tlic bhick faculty is the black studies 
area. The black student coming to college is going ti> feel more 
comfortable going into these courses. lUil the couttscUus do 
not talk Willi llie sludenis enougli about what they aie gohig 



to ch> with a B.A. in bljck stiuiics. There are son^e areas for 
which (hal ilcgrcc is fine, bui llierc ;irc liniilalions. The 
L'(Uinsch)is h;ivc i<> he aware of the clangers of pi ouranitniiiu 
niinurily group stiidenis inio miimrity group suidies ami not 
ch'iiig anyihiiig about chiinging the sehooKs currieuluni so that 
the minority stiulcnts relate inoic to the courses and the 
professors outside of the minority studies ;iie;L 

These i|uiekie programs are now ''fulfining" the schools 
coniiiiilnieiil. keeping the lid on by mnking the blacks and 
huiiaii stuilenls happy, but it is ;i dangerous educational policy 
to set, 

Nornwn: A number of times in our workshoj-) conversations 
the Indian people poiiileil out thai the courses making up the 
h)dian stuilies program should be parts of existing j)rograms: 
they should come from sociology, history, religion, and music. 
Tiic students should have tiie option to take tho.se things that 
they want. Our consultants were extremely emphatic on the 
point 'that tiie courses should have a strong academic ehar- 
acier. it is not the type of thing that you will develop in two 
or three months. The program at Dartmouth has been in 
development for three years. They have a core of four eour.ses, 
and it has moveil veiy slowly. The imjiortant thing now is to 
establish principles. If and when Mike and Stu leave Dart- 
mouth, they want that program to remain, and that is the 
operational approach that they are taking right now. 

Auleta: You have to remember that it is a real cop-out for the 
faculty and liie college as a whole to sit back as soon as the 
minority studies program has been instituted and not do their 
own research. I understand that the black students are now 
beginning to see tiiis at Oswego, 'I'hey are boycotting, or they 
arc refusing to turn in their papers to piofessors in their 
clas.ses, becau.se professors are using the black students as 
research material. What iKijipens is that a student writes a 
paper on adolescent psychology from a black perspective. The 
professor says. ''Out of siglit. Tm going to take it and put it in 
the curriculum/' This one particular student finally said, "'Vm 
a junior. IVe been doing this for professors for three years 
now. What 111 give you is my bibliography.'^ Me ripped off the 
bibliography, handed it to the professor, and told him if he 
wanted to leach this, to go read the books. 

Sue Kister: This is outside the black studies program? 

Auleta: Which is where, I think, the woikhas io be done. The 
profes.sors that only know white history have got to stop 
depending on minority studies to handle non- white history. 

Kister: Personally, I can't see what is wrong with Native 
Americans or blacks taking a full program in their culture, 
because 1 would think it would reinforce one's identity and be 
a very valuable thing. Furthermore, a B.A. in anything else is 
no good, either, unless you enter a masters program afterward. 
It does not matter what you take as an undergraduate. 

Arliss Barss: 1 wanted to get some hulian tutors for some 
students at the Cooperative College Center. The director told 
me to contact the Native American Cultural Awareness 
Organization at the University of Buffalo to use their students 
from the Native American studies program. They sent some 
students for me to interview. Indian to Indian we ran into 
problems. First of all, 1 will have ,to tell you that our 
curriculum at CCC is four liberal arts courses plus reading. We 
do not teach Native American sUidies in our school, but we do 
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have team teachiifg where the teachers ineorp(Mate Indian 
literature itito the reading, social studies, or whatever. These 
students who applieii tor the tutoring jobs ilid not know 
anything about anything except hulian studies. One was a 
graduate studettt at the University of ButTalo. Wc needed a 
tutor in math and science at the lime, She was not cijuipped to 
haniile tha'. She not tutor elementary level science or 

m;i;h on the Mtli and 10th grade level. I ;isked.her abiuii 
l-nglish ami she saiil thiit her grammar was poor and her 
coiuposition work wasn't up. I said we are teaching American 
histoi'v and she said the on\\ thing she was really quahfied to 
teach w;is Indian history. This happened with all the students. 
1 was not able to accej)t any of these stuoenis because they 
were m)t going to he tutoring just Indians, but black. Chicano. 
Piiertt) Rican. aiul white students. These students have said to 
me that the t>nly thing they can do is teach Native American 
studies. But they have to go to a school that o^icn it. I know 
two who are In jet)jxirdy :is far as being employable. They tlnd 
that they speeiali/.e too much and that white society is not 
offering tlu)se jt)bs, Possibly that could be remedied. You have 
t>j)ened up some more ;ireas that I had not realized were 
jiossible working in soei;d we 1 fine for Instance. 

Robert Wells: Does every institution that tries to work with 
Indian students principally or, on undergraduate basis have to 
have a Native American studies program? Suppose the institu- 
tion lias two thousaml or more students, and it has 30 or 40 
Niilive Americans. 

Elizabeth Duran: At Niagara University there arc eight or ten 
Indian students. We are a .school of somewhat more than 2000. 
We have about 70 black students. They do have a black 
student union, they ilo have black art festivals and we have 
certain courses In black history, black literature, and so forth. 
On the human rights council, of course, they predominate. 
They had suggested an Indian student organization. There was 
one Indian girl who laughed and said. "Our student organiza- 
tion is on the reservaticMi. We live so clo.se. Who needs to 
organize?'* So I think it depends on the numbers and if the 
students are far away from home. 

Auleta: I am totally in favor of Native American studies, black 
studies, or courses being instituted in different departments, 
and I am totally in favor of giving the students the kind of 
education they want, in terms of content and things like that. 
But I have a theory that the Institutions themselves, the total 
institution, is not going to be reeva-uated and the faculty is 
not going to be reevaluating the n'laterial that they use in their 
courses. What institutions are going to do is just try and do a 
little piecemeal thing where you stick a black studies program 
over here and an Indian studies program over here. Faculty 
will say, '*Leave my course alone, don't do anything to it; 
don't make me do any extra research or reading, because if 
you want to know that go take it over to the black studies 
program or the Indian studies program." It seems that we are 
going to be training all black students at Oswego (they are 
almost all EOP students) to be EOP directors and tutor- 
counselors, because those are the role models they have on the 
campus. The black professional people on the campus are 
tjither totally involved in black studies or they are adminis- 
trating the EOP program; they are not deans, they are not 
teaching other liteialure or history courses. The people who 
are politically hip to what goej on in their institution should 
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be very careful abmit tlic reasons that people give for simply 
tying togetlier an Indian studies program or i^iack studies 
program, because I think in some cases it is a cop-out. 

Tony Cullo: There is a very important point that I as a 
member of a coiiiniunily college would like to reinforce in 
your report. I do not ever see the day when the Native 
American studies program will be in most community colleges; 
there are only so many faculty, we have got only two years, 
and we do not liave junior or senior year courses. One of the 
things that has happened at our school is that American 
history teachers have begun to use some books about Native 
Americans to complement the teaching of American history. 
One of the teachers is using The I^m$i Death, It is the first 
time they have ever Used a book that dealt only with Indians. 
The student evaluation denionstraied how much the while 
students in the class appreciated the use of that book. A 
number of white students went to the professor of sociology 
who teache.s a course on minority comnuinity studies and 
asked him why in community studies all that they , talked 
about were tlie problems that existed in the black conununity. 
What has happened in the Indian conununity is just as relevant 
a part of the Niagara frontier. 

You do not have to create a new course. The courses that 
are already in existence, like American history courses, like 
sociology, can give the Native American his just due with the 
introduction of new materials. You can create new courses, 
but you can make inroads with the existing courses as well. 

You have to do it on a person to person level. The people 
who are interested must go to the departments that teach 
those courses and suggest the.se changes, and if you have to 
clout them on the head, you clout them on the head. But you 
hope you do not have to get to that stage. 
Steve Adolpliu.s: There can be leadership by a department 
chairman wlio is really concerned. For instance, if he considers 
part of the curriculum to be just consideration of the role of 
the Indian, he can have it introduced in his department's basic 
history course. 

Norman: The tlrst two quarters that I taught the Indian 
history course last year the white students took it. In the third 
quarter, which was enrollment for special services, there were 
35 Indians and about seven white students. It is a very difficult 
thing to teach Indian history to someone who is not an Indian. 
When I had 35 Indian students the white students did not 
conie because they couldn't take it. It really bothered them. 
One student came to me and said, "You are anti-white." They 
heard things they had never heard bel'ore. I teach the record. 
But there are emotional overtones. When the majority or even 
a third were white students they reinforced each other. But 
when there were only seven, the student who had complained 
said. *Tliey all look at us so funny." 

Lyman Pierce: 1 have t'ound it difficult to teach both Indian 
and non-Indians in the same course. Maybe in upper level 
courses when they get over the initial shock they may feel a 
little different. I think it is tougher on the teacher when he has 
a mixed audience. 

Wells: In terms of scholarship and in terms of the discipline's 
integrity, do we have to wait for Indian historians who are 
produced from a mixed system to riglit the record before the 
record can be integrated into the history, or can white people 



wlio arc empathctic and knowledgeable participate ' On whom 
do we place the primary responsibility and whom do we 
believe? 

Pierce: Native Americans have goiten "hot." Textbooks are 
coming oui written by non-Native Americans. Some of them 
are just no good. .Some are compilations, pe(^ple are jus! 
throwing things together. Because of the many bad books, 
there ought to be a moratorium until we get the Native 
Ameriw-an point of view, and then we can compare them. 
Mnybc we cannot he good historians about ourselves, maybe 
we cannot write about ourselves within our own century or 
the recent past. The criticism Til make about scholarship is 
that presently we're locked into our discipline. This is my 
objection to anthropology. They're locked into their formal 
training. I think Sol Tax is an example. He w:is locked into his 
formal training for 30 years. He supposedly had the criteria, 
methodology, and discipline to get at the essence of another 
culture, yet it is only now that he can say, "I understand the 
Native American." Until you become acculturated as a Native 
American, I don't think you can write about u,s correctly. It is 
the constant exposure. You've been asking me to learn and 
become acculturated to Hurope, now I'm telling you to 
acculturate to the Native Americans. There's a gap, and I'm 
not sure that you can cross it simply through t'ormal training 
in the discipline. 

Wells: What you're saying is that, all things being equal, 
because you are an Indian you will be able to write a better 
history of your people in the long run. 

Pierce: In the vohinie o\' Social t-ducat ion devoted to Native 
Americans. Ila/.el Hert/berg said that the Indian historian can 
be as biased as anyone else. I'm only saying that we sec things 
dii'l'erently. 

As historians, maybe we need to feel more. Maybe we need 
to understand that we haven't treated history in a human 
fashion, that we have been so objective that we haven't 
brouglit in the subjective side in a balanced way. 
Ida Headley: 1 don't think history is objective. As long as it is 
written by a human being history wall be subjective. I think it 
is a matter of looking at how different people view the same 
incident, studying the overview, and trying to pull out of it 
what you can. 

Adolphus: For the last 70 or 100 years the American social 
sciences - anthropology, sociology - have acted largely as if 
contributing to the sum total of human knowledge is a good in 
itself. It seems to me that that is what most of PhDism is 
about. It seems to me thai the social scientist who cannot both 
look for the truth as he sees it and acknowledge that it is not 
the only truth, who cannot do research in the service of 
something more than adding the total knowledge, is derelict 
in his duty as a historian, anthropologist, or sociologist. His 
first duty is not to the discipline, I think it is to the people he 
studies. 

Pierce: All Tni trying to say is that there are some limitations 
to non-Indian scholarly pursuits at this time because you do 
not understand us. Until our story is told and the comparison 
is made with your version of history, we should be careful of 
saying that because we have a methodology and criteria to 
study certain things, we are therefore able to get at its essence 
for a group of people that have as yet been misunderstood. 
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Summary 

In addiMon to those speakers represented at iengtii in liiis 
report, tlie Institute on tiie American Indian Student in Higiier 
Education was served by several additional resource people 
who provided important background material, case histories, 
and other supplemental information. In several cases field trips 
were utilized to meet with Indian people in tlieir own 
environment. 

■ 

Two trips to the St. Regis Mohawk Reservation, a trip to 
Kay Fadden\s Six Nations Indian Museum, and one trip to the 
North American Indian Club, located in the City of Syracuse, 
New York, and the Onondaga Reservation just south of that 
city played a role in developing a sense for the way the Indian 
looks at himself, his culture, and the society around him. 

At St. Regis the participants were shown the diversity of 
reservation interests. Minerva White hosted the Institute on a 
tour of tlie Akwesasne Library-Cultural Center and the 
Mohawk public elementary school. .At, the Center Tracy 
Johnson displayed some of his art work and gave a brief talk 
on the false face masks used in the traditional False Face 
Society. A visit to the lacrosse factory and a short drive 
around the reservation to the Canadian side, concluded the 
tour. On a second occasion, the Institute toured the Indian 
Way School, an alternative school based on traditional 
Mohawk teachings, the home of the Akwesasne Notes, one of 
the best known and most widely distributed Indian news- 
papers in the country, and the traditional Longhouse on the 
St. Regis Reservation. At the Longhouse Mr. Mike Mitchell 
and Mr. Jerry Gambil discussed problems of education from 
their perspective. 

Ray Fadden hosted the Institute at the Six Nations Indian 
Museum and related three messages concerning Indian history, 
Indian relations with the white man, and the misconceptions 
about Indians which exist to this day. Exhibits displayed 
traditional Iroquois life before the white man came to 
America, injustices perpetrated on the Indian and his reaction 
to them, the many great men and women who have made 
important contributions to Iroquois and non-Indian society, 
and arts and crafts currently made by Indian peoples. 

The situation of the urban Indians was revealed in a 
meeting with members of the North American Indian Club of 
Syracuse. The club was formed four years ago to see what the 
city's Indians might accomplish by joining together. The club, 
although proceeding at a cautious pace in part the result of 
limitations of money, time, and people, has begun work on 
several projects. 

In the Syracuse metropolitan area there are about 600 
school age children. To improve their educational opportun- 
ities some Indian students attend programs like Head Start or 
Model Cities. The problem of being a minority among 
minorities is very pronounced within the urban setting. It is 
the experience of the Indian people that conflicts and 
misunderstandings are commonplace when they enter into a 
larger program of a different cultural base. 

Somewhat frustrated in being a small part of these larger 
programs and because of racial prejudices they encounter, the 
Indians of Syracuse are starting some of their own programs. 



An Indian chapter of Alcoholics Anonymous is now in 
existence. In cooperation with the Syracuse Jaycees. the club 
soon intends to be working with Indians who are in jail. They 
also hope to establish liaison with other Indian clubs already in 
existence and to rely on their experiences. 

In the area of education, the club would like to offer the 
opportunity to obtain a GL'D to Syracuse Indians. They have 
found that a lack of "how to'' information has meant that 
students who might othenvise have attended college have not 
availed themselves of the opportunity. The Syracuse trip was. 
concluded with a tour of the Onondaga Reservation and a visit 
to the annual arts and crafts fair held on the reser\'atii)n. 

■ 

Universities, colleges, and other post- secondary institutions 
are just beginning to llnd out what is involved when Indian 
students arrive at their school. Several case histories were 
related during the course of the Institute. 

Dartmouth College 

At Dartmouth College a three-pronged program has been 
embarked upon that intends to meet the needs of the Indian 
students. Essentially, the education of Native Atnericans was 
the reason for establishing Dartmouth College in 1769. The 
new president of the college, Dr. John Kemeny, reaffirmed 
this long forgotten commitment in his inaugural address. But 
Dartmouth came to realize that commitment meant more than 
having a certain number of Indian students on campus. The 
students a.sked that they be able to function as Native 
Americans while attending Dartmouth. The Native American 
students claimed that "it is not enough for us to understand 
the institution, the institution has to understand us/" 

Mr. Stuart Tonemah and Mr. Michael Dorris explained the 
program and how they plan to institutionalize the sen'lces lo 
insure continued support of Indian students at Dartmouth. 
The first part of the Dartmouth plan is the improvement of 
the curricular content and academic atmosphere of cour.se 
offerings in which Indian students enroll and the development 
of an interdisciplinary Native American Studies program of 
which Mr. Dorris is chairman. Native American studies is built 
upon a core of four courses whicii consider specifically Indian 
subject areas. The remainder of the studies are in regularly 
offered college cour.ses which have included Native American 
materials and content. Among the.se are history, anthropology, 
art, literature, education, Engli.sh, music, philosophy, aful 
sociology. Through interested department chairmen and joint 
appointments, Native American studies will not heoulside the 
mainstream curriculum, but it will become an intrinsic part of 
Dartmouth's educational process. This approach will continue 
to encompass the entire college. At that point it is unlikely 
that the program will be easily di.smanlled. This approach also 
insures that non-Indians will be taught about the Native 
American. 

The second part of the Dartmouth plan is the Native 
American program itself. This comprises recruitment, admis' 
sions, financial aid, counseling, and student services under the 
direction of Mr. Tonemali. He finds that it is e.ssential that the 
various procedures be institutionalized and the college not be 
allowed to fall back on an isolated Native American program 
and personnel. Once again, this protects the program and it is 
not easily cast adrift. According to Mr. Tonemah, making 
these changes within the usual administrative channels forces 
the institution to question its rationale for wanting Native 
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Americans at the college. If the school finds that it is reaiiy 
committed, Mr. Tonemali believes (hat a minimum of three 
positions within the Native American program are vital to the 
success of the Indian student: a financial aids officer for 
Indian students, a counselor, and a program administrator. 

The third part of the Dartmouth plan comes under the 
general heading of a Native American student organization. 
The formation of such an organization is for mutual activities 
and help among the Native Americans, the college as a whole, 
and for those in education and the community who the college 
hopes to serve. 

Harvard University 

Charles Poitras, a graduate student in education at Harvard 
University, detailed some of the actions being undertaken by 
Native Americans at that school. Much of the dissatisfaction at 
Harvard is also the result of a lack of commitment to Native 
Americans from a school that has a long and distinguished 
history and that professes to be in the vanguard of education 
today. 

The Native Americans at Harvard contend that the univer- 
sity has an obligation to educate Indian students based on one 
of the original grants to establish the school. In this regard, Mr. 
Poitras read a document formulated by a Native American law 
student at Harvard which purports to show that Harvard's 
Charter places the university in a binding moral, legal, and 
possibly monetary obligation to the education of American 
Indians from the founding of the university to the present. 
The basis for this contention is a gift to Harvard for a building 
the purpose of which was to house and educate Indians, Native 
American students are now asking where the money is. 

The Native American program at Harvard is focused in the 
graduate school of education. In Harvard's case, they are very 
careful to select students who can'^'cut it'' academically. There 
is no special course for Indian education within the depart- 
ment. The hidian students are enrolled in the regular curri- 
culum. The program is pointed to developing education 
practitioners-principals, curriculum experts. Head Start direc- 
tors, and other action oriented personnel. Apart from these 
specialties, a basic concern within the education department is 
humanizing the classroom. 

The Native Americans want to enlarge their program to 
include other professional schools and the undergraduate level. 
The Native American Program at Harvard is hindered by the 
independence of the various schools and colleges. The students 
are trying to di.scovev how to best sensiti/e a specialized and 
closeted university of which Harvard is an extreme example. 
The Native American students want Harvard to evidence its 
own commitment beyond a dependence on federal financial 
support. 

According to Mr. Poitras, Native Americans at Harvard also 
have been trying to define what obligations they, as students, 
have to their communities. A general feeling of responsibility 
to Native Americans of the Northeast and the Boston urban 
areas is held by the students. But an organized action has not 
yet developed and students have been left to work on projects 
of personal interest to them. One factor which militates 
against major organized projects, and a point recognized by 
many Native Americans in education, is the student's responsi- 
bilities to his own academics. An Indian student at any school, 
not only those which are academically demanding, can easily 
be trapped between fulfilling academic requirements, ex- 
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ploring his field of interest, mainlainirig contacts with home, 
and doing what his social conscience dictates. The family and 
friends back home may make demands on the student's time 
and skills. Leo Nolan noted that the student is often 
confronted with the choice of sacrificing academic time (and 
for those students who need extra studying time to compete 
successfully it is an even greater sacrifice) or the duties he feels 
to his people and family. What demands are placed upon 
students is a question that Indian people must answer, for it is 
a problem often encountered by the student. The long term 
benefits to the tribe may be greater if the student's attention 
to school is not interrupted. Students are really in school to 
get an education. When they start getting involved (which 
almost cannot be helped) and they try to do more, they oficn 
wind up losing out. Conflicts do arise; the Indian student sees 
all the problems in Indian affairs that need attention and he 
feels he is not contributing his share. But his academic work is 
important, too. It will prepare hhn for meeting those problems 
with greater skill and facility when he returns to his 
community. 

University of Colorado 

Unlike Dartmouth and Harvard, the Denver Center of the 
University of Colorado is in the midst of a large Indian 
population. At the Denver Center students found that trying 
to run the Native American program by themselves resulted in 
poor academic achievement. The university, according to Dr. 
Martha Symes, fonner acting director of the Native American 
student organization, offerred litlle in ihe way of help (o the 
students. Dr. Symes does believe, however, that progress has 
been made in the past year. The students have since been 
authorized to select a director for the Native American 
program, their academic performance has refiected increased 
university support; three new courses have been scheduled, 
and they have been successful in recruiting greater numbers of 
Native Americans to the campus. 

Although these improvements have been made, the Native 
American students still receive university support inferior to 
that of other minority groups at the Denver Center. Dr. Symes 
described the consequences of a small group of Indian students 
attempting to break in among large scale Afro-American and 
Chicano programs within a very competitive budgetary frame- 
work. Many of the support programs, for example, come 
under black or Chicano direction and the Native American 
students do not feel the program is really for their benefit. 

The Native American student's recruiting success has helped 
alleviate the situation. The Native American program at the 
Denver Center is trying to service older urban Indian students 
who are products of BIA relocation and employment assis- 
tance programs. This has been made possible with the help of 
an open admissions policy implemented through a special 
probationary student procedure, 

Canadian Education 

Mr. Ernest Benedict, education officer for the Canadian 
Band of St. Regis Mohawks, shared his observations and 
experiences about Indian education in Canada. The Canadian 
government has adopted "a policy that education be available 
to all. But for most Indian children, being subject to the 
"round-up" is not a blessing. Most of the communities are 
small and isolated. This means that boarding school is the only 



ciliiL-iition uvLiilabk'. l-roin uiic six sluilciils inay he haiisiiurtcLl 
up lo 1200 niilos :iway with no giKiriiiitcc. unless ilic family 
Liin alTuul it. tluit tlic i)arLMits will scl* ihcir cliiklicn until atic 
sixteen. IJIe at the Iniaidinu school weakens the stiulenl's 
identity with the conununity ami in some cases will make tiie 
L'liikl nnl'it lor his own liome ileej) in (he "hush." eoimtry. Tiic 
irony is (hat (he nadne of (he boaiLlinii schot)( docs no( really 
leave them Ht for the outside world either. 

Trends in Canailiau Indian eLkication show some change. In 
1*U>6 lour native students graduated from colleue iVoin a 
student population 35.000. In 1 wiili a student 
po|)ulation of 60.000. 56 nativcN graduated I'roiu college. At 
Trent l'nivcrsit\- in Ontario where Mr, BencLlict was an 
inslnictor rn native studies, a uiadual increjse in c(njrse 
olTerintis wliich look a( those things that make the native 
peoples of Canada a cidturalK' different comuu(ni(y from (lie 
res( of Canailian socie(y has imp rove il (he jirospecis of Indians 
in educa(ion. However, the Llrojiout rate remains high and, 
unfortunately, i( is made worse by the fac( (ha( few na(ive 
people go back (o (he reserves (o le;ich odier. Canadian 
Indians. 

■ 

The histitute considered several curren( issues (ha( have 
grea( i(npor(anee for Indian people and which in di reedy atTee( 
educadon. 'fhese topics are presently the basis of discussion 
widiin both the Indian community and the larger society. A 
full t(ea(men( would be a volume in Kself and. indeed, many 
are now (he subjcc( of books and other accoun(s. In suniniary, 
we inchule the following hi«»iiliglUs: 

Trenty Rights 

Chief l.arry La/ore discussed treaty rights and (he sover- 
eignty to wdiich they entitle Native Americans. Chief Laxore 
believes (luK recogni(ion of (hese poin(s by (he larger socie(y is 
one of (he mos( iniportan( par(sof any accomoda(ion be(ween 
the two groups. Using the example of how the Si. Regis 
Reservation was carved and whittled away, he demonstrated 
how both the constitutions of the United States and the 
Iroquois Confederacy were violated. Chief La/.ore advocates 
the paying of annuities by the current possessors of the land lo 
the Indians. These annuities would make the Indian people 
self-sufficien( and enable (hem (o sus(ain an independent 
conuiuini(y free from fur (her governmen( assi.s(ance and 
interference. 

Economic Development 

Economic development is an obvious determinant In the 
future of the Indian community. As one of the more 
controversial issues within the Indian conununity, the why, 

' where, what, and how of economic development receives 
considerable attention. Beyond the improvement of individual 
skills and education for economic benefit, any efforts to start 
businesses, attract industry, and obtain financing to provide 
jobs are not universally endorsed as a positive improvement of 
reservation life. Many would like to maintain the natural 
integrity of the environment and land on the reservation and 
adjacent projierties. There is also concern that the values and 
characteristics of highly developed businesses are not com- 

, patible with, traditional Indian lite styles. Within this frame- 
work the Institute speakers devoted their time to discussing 
specific plans and concepts for economic development within 
local hidian communities. Al Jemison explained the work of 
the Senecas who have already completed several projects and 
Russell Lazore and John Cook talked of the difficulties in 
beginning similar programs among the Mohawks. 



Migrant Work 

A slide lecture on "Rapid Change at Rapid Lake" was 
presented by Dr. Paul King, professor of sociology and 
anthropology at Alfred State (New York). Rajiid Lake is one 
of the Algonquin Indian co(umunities in Quebec, Caiuida, The 
Indians (here suffer jiroblems familiar to isolated commimities. 
Principal among these are iieglect of education and healtli. Dr. 
King's slide series tran.sported his audience from the (uixture 
of beautiful, rugged and occasionally miserable conditions at 
Rapid Lake to the lur (arms of Ontario County, New York 
where many Algonquin hulians try to earn a living along with 
o(her nugran( workers. The slides grajihically ilhis(ra(ed the 
couLlitions in which they were forced to work and live. Most 
of the conditions are typical of migrant ca(upsbut the slaught- 
ering of (he minks in agifig facilities creates some of (he worst 
sanitary conditions to be found in any migrant situation. The 
conditions, neglect, and ignorance contribute to a health crisis 
among the workers and their ta(nilies which only exacerbates 
the general problems the Indian people confront. 

Dr. King is involved in a program which is bringing child 
care, schooling, anil ilental anil niedical care to the Indian 
people and which hojies to bring action by the proper 
authorities to rectify condition.s, many of which he and others 
believe to lie unlawful. 

The Urban Indian 

Dr. .lack 0. Waddell. protcssor of anthropology at Purdue 
University, spoke to the Instimte on ''Urbanization-its 
consequences for Indian aLhijitation to content jiorary life." Dr. 
Wadilell princijially relied on research he coiuhicted with 
Papago men and families in Tucson, Arizofui to relate a small 
slice of urban Indian life. Dr. Waddell asserted that institution 
and agency directors or progra(n for(nulators should know the 
reactions of target populations. He found that in the urban 
setting ''the problems we are investigating are as much the 
making of the institutions or agencies a.s they are [the making 
of] the Indian people them.selves." lie found that to promote 
effective help the chances to speak (uust be maximized, not 
for local tribal elites, 13 1 A .speclallst.s, or national leaders, but 
for the majority of Indian people who nuist cope with daily 
problems and whose opinion is not usually solicited. 

The American Indian in Literature 

In a brief examination, Dr. Thomas F. O^Donnell, a 
professor of Lngli.sh whose specialty is regional and ethnic 
American literature, gave a synopsis of the literary world's 
treatment of (he American Indian. Dr. O'Donnell found that 
the events and forces, both literary and historical, of the first 
four decades of the nineteenth century were responsible for 
the stereotype of the American Indian that persists in white 
fiction lo the present Dr. O'Donnell claimed that few 
attempts, and fewer serious ones, have been rnade to utilize 
historical or anthropological knowledge of the Indian or 
incorporate his present life situation in American fiction. 

Dr. O'Donnell saw some hope in the emergence of the 
Indian as literary artist. House Made of Dawn, a Pulitzer Prize 
winning novel by N. Scott Momaday, was singled out for 
mention as a notable exaniple of the literary capability of the 
American Indian. Dr. O'Donnell stated that House Made of 
Dawn is only one testimony a(Tiong mounting evidence that 
"the modern Indian is capable of writing English as though he 
had invented it; evidence that he. intends not to adopt the 
white man's language subserviently, but to move in on it, 
shape it to his purposes, and use it as an effective tool or, even, 
weapon." The rich oral tradition of the Indian is a resource 
with great potential, according to Dr. O'Donnell, and points to 
the promising future of Indian literature. 
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Finding a College, Obtaining Aid 

Assislance is nvail;il)!c to Native Aiucricaiis throu^;!! tlifTcrt'iit agencies, 
nrgjini/.alinns. nnd institutions. Help can he located l)y reference to 
various infortnational sources. 

The most comprehensive int'orniational booklet on financial aicis ami 
appJicalioM procedures for Anierlcan iMdiaris is; 

SclioUirships for Ainrrican htiJians, Uureau of liulian Affairs. Uraiich of 
ni}ihcr l-'.ihication. 123 4th St,. .S.W,, P.O. liox I7SH. Alhuiiueriiue, 
Now Mexico. 87 102, This booklet is vahial)le to Imlian students, 
even those iu>t within Bureau jurisdictitui. 

(ieneral guides aiul information about schools are included in Uarron's 

Profiles (»f American Collci^es and Ouide to the Two-Year (..'olleges. 

(*{»mparative (Utiile to American Colleges, I.ovejoy's Vocational .School 

(luide, plus many (itliers. They should be available through your 

guidaiiee office or they may be purchaseil at bookstores. 

l-'or specific Informaliou ou colleges and universities which offer special 

programs and opportunities to American Indians, see: 

(id My Son, Department of liulian l-'ducatiou. I2f) HUMU. Urighani 

Young University. l'r(»vo. Utah, K4f>()l. '1 his booklet gives coiuprehcn- 

srve profiles on the schools included ami can be valuable in making a 

college choice. 

'Ihere is lU) substitute for personally visiting a prospective college. In 
this nianuer, yini can ()blain np-lo-dale information, talk with liulian 
stuileius alreaily enrolled (If any), and juilge the general atmosphere of 
the school. 

As a general rule, early contact with the financial aids officer at the 
college a student wishes to attend will be helpful in obtaining aid 
itifortuat ioiK He may witi be aware. Iu>wevcr. of aid available specif- 
ically for American Indians, Check St haUirshipM for A nwiiran Imliati.w 
your slate education tlepartment. ami tlie lilA. I hey may be aware of 
monies tor which you qualily. 

He stu'e to check services ami information offered uiuler the general 
heailitig of minority aiil. Many organi/.ations are providing assistance for 
ei|ual opp(»rt unity, I'or sch<'>hirship aid. for instance, see I'ifhinchtK 
I'Alitttl i)pp\»'tunity in Ui^ln'r Kiiucntian (obtainable from the college 
Scholarship .Service, Priiuelon. New Jersey, (" Sl.OO), 
American Indian clearinghouses ami informal ituiid centers are In the 
fortuative stages aroniul the country. In the near future they may i)e 
funcliimal and bcHcr known, l-or the (>resiMit. tril)al organizations. 
Iruliati clubs, ami liulian newspapers, newsletters, and other groups can 
[Uiniilc valual>lc informaliou, 

Tliere are als(t clearinghouses which will provule college information for 
a fee. Helow are listeil several non-profit centers. There are adilitional 
commercial gr«)ups. He sure lo check all fees ami charges first - Ihey 
vary widely, 

,'\mcricau College .Ailuiissions CeiUer 
I txO\ Walnut St, 
Philadelphia, Pa, H) H).^ 

American liullau College P'oumlation 
14P> V'Ji/abeth Ave, 
Charlotte. N,C, :s:()() 

(*ollege Ailmissious Assistance 
Center 

4f) I Park Ave. South 
New Y<»rU. N.V. H)()lf> 

National Association of College 
Ailniissiotis Counselors 
.Suite 500 
^J^).^.^ I.awler Ave. 
.Skokie. III. 60070 



Native Uesource Centre 
Westminster CtWIege ll,W,(). 
14ri7 Kiclnuouil N. 
l.omlon 7 2. Canada 

I'rivate College Admissit)n.s 

Center 
17.1.S Wisconsin Ave, N,W. 
Washington, 1),C, 20007 

Hniteii .Scholar.ship Service 
Box 1H2S5 
(*apilol Hill Station 
Henver. Coh»rado 



Films 

Listed helow are the films viewed during the Institute. Included Is an 
approximate c:ipsnle rating (based o/i a scale of I lo 5, offensive, poor, 
fair. good, excellent respectively) ami sample comments for some of the 
films. 



The Amerwiins 1 ,0 

Visual Aids .Service 
University of Illinois 
Champaign, 111. 

Ihi Had ( >J' Cro wjtx >t 4.4 
MeC.raw-llill I'ihns 
1 lighlstowii, N,Y, 

Catlin and the fndhns 3,H 
NUC-TV 

Discovering A fnerieun 4.0 

Indian Music 
Visual Aids .Service 

Drums A lony the Mohawk 1.5 
Visual Aids .Service 

i-'nd o/ ihe Tnn't ,VS 
Visual ,'\ids .Service 

The h'<n\\*otten American 4.0 
Clt.S TV 

Indian Land 3,0 
Natiomd l''ilin Hoard of 

Canada 
New York, N.Y. 

'The Indian Way 4.2 
CH.S-TV 

Ishi in Two Worlds 4.2 
McClraw-I lill l-'ilnis 

Report h'rom W(ninded Knee 4,1 
VisiJiM Aids Service 

You Are on Indian Land 4.4 
National Pilni Hoard 
of C'anada 



.Series of films 
universally 



Takes a critical look 

at the westward expansion 

.Show's artist's depictions 
of liulians 

Creativity of Indian 
uuisic presented 

.Stereotyped Hollywood 
Indian film 

'i'houghl provoking story 
of Indian-white relations 

Clood. hut somewhat outdated 
stuily of the Navajo 

Documentary; contrasts iudus- 
triali/ation with untouched 
laiul; luaile by Indians about 
Indians 

.Study of the .St. Regis reser- 
vation in ecf)logical luode 

The poignant sl()ry of the 
last man of a California - 
Indian tribe 

1800 Wounded Knee and My 
f-ai incidents juxtaposed 

Documentary of bridge blockade 
protest filmed from Indian 
point of view 
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t. Lawrence University 



Si. Lawrence University has become actively involved in providing assistance to local area Indians, particularly the 
St. Regis Mohawks, during tlie last four years. This institute on "The American hidian Student in Higiier Htlucaliun"' is 
one manifestation of a growing commitment to educational and service projects which intend to foster the goals of the 
Indian people. 

The wellspring of involvement for nuuiy of the projects that exist today is Operation KanyengehagLi. joint project 
of the Mohawk people and St. Lawrence students, conducted on the St. Regis reservation. (Kanyengehaga is the 
Moahwk designation for their people, "the people of the place of the flint."') Started in 1969 at the request of 
concerned parents on the St. Regis Parents' Education Committee, Operation Kanyengeliaga fullllls the immediate need 
for tutorial services. Tutoring in a wide range of subjects is provided for any Indian elementary or high school student 
who desires help with his school work. Student.s at the college coordinate arrangements on the campus while the 
Education Committee members direct the program. 

As a result of Operation Kanycngcfiaga and the student and comnuinily involveinent from which it grew, a second 
generation of efforts which broaden the ba.se and give depth to the educational program have proliferated both on the 
St. Regis Reservation and at St. Lawrence. The three forenu)st projects are the Akwesasne Library-Cultural Center. 
Upward Bound, and this Institute. 

In the first of these directly related efforts, St. Lawrence has been instrumental in the organization of fund-raising 
activities for the construction and operation of the Akwesa.sne Library-Cultural Center on the reservation. Speaking 
engagements, benefit dinners, athletic events, and church collections have been the basic means by which funds for the 
library were obtained. Now in its second year of operation, the libraiy has acquired over 10,000 volumes and many 
artifacts and cultural exhibits. The library augments its .services with a booknu^bile which visits the schools on both the 
Canadian and American sides of the reservation. 

The energy and accomplishment shown by the people of St. Regis in developing the only Indian conceived and 
directed library in the^Norlheast was a deciding factor in the selection by the National Indian Education Association 
Library Project of the Center as one of three demonstration projects in the United States. The financial and technical 
assistance provided under this program will enable the Library to develop a program and provide resources (which are 
unique in their orientation) equal to any community library. The NIEA assistance also strengthens Indian control of iJic 
Akwesasne Library. 

The Library-Cultural Center, its energetic staff, and the leadership of the Mohawk people have cjuickly generated a 
nucleus for further comnuinity activities and educational programs. The Center serves as headquarters for the Tribal 
Administration, Operation Mainstream, and the Housiiig Project, as well as providing a meeting place for cultural events 
and other conununity activities. Classes meet at the Center in adult education, the Right to Read programs (both of 
whicli have been established under Indian direction), and college extension courses offered by Mater Dei College and 
North Country Community College. In the future, banking and medical facilities are ]M-oposed for the annex now being 
added to the Center. 

Upward Bound, the .second basic project, is a logical su|)plenient to the tutoring program. By providing a wide 
range of supportive services, this year-round program is designed tt) prepare the educationally disadvantaged for 
higher education. Approximately three-quarters of the students enrolled in the St. Lawrence program are St. Regis 
Mohawks. Over the course of the year, which is highlighted by a six-week summer session, an attempt is made to expose 
the Upward Bound students to the college environment, make them feel comfortable, capture their imaginations, and 
nu)tivate them to learn. Instructors and counselors try to generate excitement in the classroom, in activities, and in the 
tutoring sessions. 

In a further effort to preserve the continuity of the tutoring program on the reservation as well as provide a summer 
learning experience for students younger than those eligible for the federally funded Upward Bound, St. Lawrence 
began a Pre-Upward Bound program of its own during the smumer of 1972. Expericjice in the Upward Bound programr"] 
Operation Kanyengehaga, and this Institute demonstrated the importance of nurturing the students' enthusiasni for 
learninc at an earlier age in an attempt to disarm some of the problems before they reach a crisis stage at later levels. 

pn Bound is conducted concurrently with its older counterpart, and the two programs share some activities, 

E_.:^ and cultural events. (Continued on inside back cover.) 
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A Special Services prDginiii. niso funded under tlic Division 
i)f Sludeiil Assistance a( HHW, is planned to i)cgin in tiic 
summer of 1973. The objectives of the program arc to offer 
supportive services which will encompass the Indian popula- 
tion, particularly those in urban areas, of all New York State. 

This Institute, the third of the founding projects, was 
.initiated as a culmination of the experiences of tutors, 
parents, and administrators in the Operation Kanyengchaga 
tutoring program. It was generally agreed that boili the Indian 
and college communities are poorly equipped to respond 
effectively to the needs of the Indian students who might 
Dtherwi.sc be interested in attending college. As an initial step 
to help correct this problem, the first in a scries of institutes 
involving college administrators and Indian education leaders 
and specialists was convened at St. Lawrence University in 
July. 1971. 

The Institute has been instrumental in establishing direct 
lines of c\)mmunication between Indian leaders and college 
administrators, giving higher education personnel a sensitivity 
for the problems of the Indian .student, and imparting a 
working knowledge of the Indian culture, values, and life 
styles which" will enable people in higher education to better 
. communicate with the Indian student imd community in 
expanding their educational opportunities. Additionally, the 
Institute hoped to inspire a commitment which would take 
root and lead to further efforts by the participants and their 
institutions. 

Other projects which have been aided in the past were the 
North American Indian Traveling College, directed by 
Ernest Benedict, a Mohawk language course developed for the 
school district which most of the Si. Regis sludcnls illcnd, 
and the second annual Iroquois Indian Conference hosted by 
St. Uiwrcncc in July, 1971. 

Projects and services such as these are important adjuncts to 
the programs and events conducted by the students and the 
Native Americans for Cultural Awareness of St. Lawrence. The 
development of programs and the gratifying results which have 
been obtained by St. Regis and St. Lawrence have rallied the 
otlicr area institutions (another private four-year college noted 
for engineering, a four-year public school, a two-year commu- 
nity college, and a two-year public technical school) to lend 
assistance as a team to the community and individual students 
according to their respective capacities. 

ERIC 




W'ln'H the Mohawks hUhkiuInl I lie /ii/i/vr //i Ctiihuia in 
pnttfst of treaty ri^zht viohititnis^ St. l.Lin'rcnrt' 
liiscitvcicJ that tliry had an Indian reservation ri^tht 
near their coHeyie, Word was sent throuj^h I 'rnie 
Benedict, a St. l,awrence j^radnate, ttt find out wliat the 
university mi}: lit do to aid //.v. 77j/.v was a .switch. 
Usually, petiple tell us what is ^ood fttr Indians. We held 
a trihal nieetin}i and the parents decided that wc could 
use tutitrinj! for the children. This is how the tutorial 

program came ah out. 
Minerwi White 

The St. Regis Mohawk community and St. Lawrence 
University wish to express their sincere gratitude for the 
generous gifts and assistance received from numerous interest- 
ed foundations, corporations, civic groups, and individuals. 
These unselfish gestures of friendship, coupled with govern- 
ment support llirougli various offices of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and other agencies, have 
enabled the St. Regis Reservation to take the initial steps 
toward the realization of their ambitious objectives of commu- 
nity improvement through education. In addition to tiic many 
projects underway, several grants awarded to St. Lawrence 
have proved invaluable in the enrichment of educational 
opportunities offered at the university. Curricular develop- 
ment, special events, and an extensive series of guest lecturers 
and displays of Indian arlifacls have been made possible 
through foundation sponsorship. 

These gifts, particularly those from the local community, 
have given birth to a highly productive interaction creating a 
growmg relationship of understanding and appreciation be- 
tween the North Country and Indian communities. The 
Indian's knowledge of himself and the ability to live with 
minimal difficulty in two societies can only strengthen the 
bonds of this growing relationship. With continued support, 
the Indian community will be able to affirm their historical 
and cultural contributions to a diverse civilization. St. 
Lawrence will continue to assist the Indian community in 
attaining their objectives. 



